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INTRODUCTION. 


As  I  have  travelled  through  the  country  from  time  to  time  I. 
have  been  constantly  surprised  to  note  the  number  of  colored 
men  and  women,  often  in  small  towns  and  remote  districts,  who 
are  engaged  in  various  lines  of  business.  Sometimes  in  many 
cases  the  business  is  very  humble,  but  nevertheless  it  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  indicate  the  opportunities  of  the  race  in  this 
direction.  My  observation  in  this  regard  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  time  had  come  for  the  bringing  together  of  the  leading  and 
most  successful  colored  men  and  women  throughout  the  country 
who  are  engaged  in  business.  After  consultation  with  men  and 
women  in  various  parts  of  the  country  it  was  determined  to  call 
a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Boston  to  organize  the  National  Business 
League.  This  meeting  was  held  during  the  23d  and  24th 
of  August,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  helpful  meetings  that  has  ever  been  held 
among  our  people.  The  meeting  was  called  with  two  objects 
in  view:  first,  to  bring  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  business 
together,  in  order  that  they  might  get  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  get  information  and  inspiration  from  each  other; 
secondly,  to  form  plans  for  an  annual  meeting  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  business  leagues  that  should  extend  throughout  the 
country.  Both  of  these  objects,  I  think,  have  been  admirably 
accomplished.  I  think  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  race  when  all  feel  so  much  encouraged  in  relation  to  their 
business  opportunities  as  now.  The  promoters  of  this  organiza- 
tion appreciate  very  keenly  that  the  race  cannot  depend  upon 
mere  material  growth  alone  for  its  ultimate  success,  but  they  do 
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feel  that  material  prosperity  will  greatly  hasten  their  recognition 
in  other  directions. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Hamm,  a  successful  business  man  of  Boston,  has 
kindly  taken  the  responsibility  upon  himself  of  publishing  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  I  ask  in  every  way  possible  that 
not  only  tlie  members  of  the  organization,  but  the  friends  of  the 
race,  cooperate  with  Mr.  Hamm  in  giving  the  publication  the 
widest  reading. 

Booker  T.  Washington, 
President  National  Business  League. 


Tuskegee,  Ala. 
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FIRST  DAY,  FIRST  SESSION. 


At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  Dr.  S.  E.  Courtney  of  Boston,  Mass., 
chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  said: 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  calling  of  this  convention,  I 
will  now  read  the  call: 

"After  careful  consideration  and  consultation  with  prominent 
colored  people  throughout  the  country  it  has  been  decided  to 
organize  what  will  be  known  as  a  National  Negro  Business 
League. 

"The  need  of  an  organization  that  will  bring  the  colored  peo- 
ple who  are  engaged  in  business  together  for  consultation  and  to 
secure  information  and  inspiration  from  each  other  has  long  been 
felt.  Out  of  this  national  organization  it  is  expected  will  grow 
local  business  leagues  that  will  tend  to  improve  the  Negro  as  a 
business  factor. 

"Boston  has  been  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  because  of 
its  historic  importance,  its  cool  summer  climate  and  general  fa- 
vorable conditions.  It  is  felt  that  the  rest,  recreation  and  new 
ideas  which  business  men  and  women  will  secure  from  a  trip  to 
Boston  will  more  than  repay  them  for  time  and  money  spent. 

"The  date  of  the  meeting  will  be  Thursday  and  Friday,  August 
23  and  24,  because  it  is  felt  that  this  is  the  season  when  business 
can  be  left  with  least  loss.  Then,  too,  nearly  all  the  steamship 
lines  and  railroads  have  reduced  their  rates  to  Boston  at  that 
time  to  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  for  the  entire  summer. 
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"Every  individual  engaged  in  business  will  be  entitled  to  mem- 
bership, but  as  far  as  possible  the  colored  people  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  country  should  take  steps  at  once  to  organize 
local  business  leagues,  where  no  such  organizations  already 
exist,  and  should  see  that  these  organizations  send  one  or  more 
delegates  to  represent  them. 

"It  is  very  important  that  every  line  of  business  that  any 
Negro  man  or  woman  is  engaged  in  be  represented.  This  meet- 
ing will  present  a  great  opportunity  for  us  to  show  the  world 
what  progress  we  have  made  in  business  lines  since  our  freedom. 

"This  organization  is  not  in  opposition  to  any  other  now  in 
existence,  but  is  expected  to  do  a  distinct  work  that  no  other  or- 
ganization now  in  existence  can  do  as  well. 

"Another  circular,  giving  further  information  as  to  programme 
and  other  details  of  the  meeting,  will  be  issued  within  a  few 
weeks.    All  persons,  whether  men  or  women,  interested  in  the 
movement  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"Booker  T.  Washington. 

"Tuskegee,  Ala.,  June  15,  1900." 

PRAYER  BY  REV.  MR.  MONTAGUE,  D.  D.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  honor  Thee  as  king,  we  wor- 
ship Thee  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  We  invoke  Thy  blessing 
this  morning  upon  this  assembly.  We  pray  that  Thou  wouldst 
fill  our  hearts  with  Thy  spirit.  We  ask  that  Thou  wouldst  lead 
us  in  whatever  we  shall  attempt  to  do  here  in  this  gathering; 
may  it  be  done  wisely ;  may  it  be  done  as  Christian  and  far- 
sighted  men  and  women  would  be  expected  to  do  things.  We 
realize,  Heavenly  Father,  that  great  problems  have  always  con- 
fronted the  people  of  this  race,  and  such  is  true  even  now ;  but 
we  know  when  the  problems  were  to  be  solved  before  that  con- 
fronted this  nation,  it  required  the  best  men  and  women,  their 
coolest  judgment,  to  solve  them ;  and  so  the  great  problems  that 
are  before  us  to-day  as  a  nation  and  us  as  a  race,  we  do  thank 
Thee  that  the  best  people  of  all  races,  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  are  giving  to  them  consideration  so  that  they  each  may  be 
wisely  solved. 


MR.  LOUIS  F.  BALDWIN,  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS., 
OF  LOCAL  COMMITTEE,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 
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O  Lord,  we  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  the  gathering  here  this 
morning  who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  our  country.  We  are 
waiting  anxiously  to  hear  the  truths  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  relative  to  the  progress  of  our  people,  about  whom  so 
much  has  been  said.  We  pray,  Heavenly  Father,  Thy  blessing 
shall  come  abundantly  upon  this  gathering;  that  they  shall  be 
blessed  by  coming  together;  that  we  shall  be  blessed  by  having 
them  come  to  us ;  and  we  also  ask  a  blessing  upon  those  whom 
they  represent.  We  also  ask  Thy  blessing,  gracious  Father, 
upon  the  far-sighted  men  and  women  who  had  to  do  with  plan- 
ning this  gathering ;  it  is  that  for  which  our  hearts  have  longed 
and  we  knew  not  how  to  bring  it  about ;  but,  we  thank  Thee, 
Thou  hast  brought  it  about  in  Thy  wise  providence.  We  trust 
that  when  this  meeting  has  adjourned  and  the  dele- 
gates have  gone  to  their  homes,  they  shall  have  left  with  us  a 
spirit  to  do  more  work  in  our  business  and  religious  lives ;  and 
we  pray,  as  they  go  to  their  several  homes  and  their  several  bus- 
inesses throughout  the  country,  they  shall  be  filled  with  a  new 
spirit  of  determination  to  do  better  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 
And  we  pray,  Heavenly  Father,  when  they  have  done  all  Thou 
hast  assigned  to  their  hands  to  do  in  their  several  positions  in 
life,  Thou  wilt  gather  them  finally  to  Thyself  in  Thy  kingdom 
which  is  above.  These  blessings  we  ask  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Amen! 

Dr.  Courtney:  The  first  business  before  the  convention  is  the 
election  of  a  temporary  chairman. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Baldwin  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  was  elected  temporary  chairman. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  LOUIS  F.  BALDWIN. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention,  Visiting  Friends:  I 
assure  you  that  I  feel  keenly  the  high  honor  of  presiding  tem- 
porarily over  a  gathering  that  is  to  bring  into  being,  I  trust,  an 
organization  of  our  people  throughout  this  great  country,  that 
shall  show  to  the  world  our  achievements  and  our  accomplish- 
ments along  business  lines.  Recognizing,  as  I  do,  and  as  we  all 
must  do,  the  great  importance  with  which  is  regarded  the  dollar 
by  the  American  people,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  any  showing  we 
make  along  the  lines  of  industry  and  commerce  will  give  us  a 
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position  in  this  country  which  we  rightfully  deserve,  but  which 
we  have  been  denied.  Tt  is  indeed  now  a  fit  time,  and  here  a  fit 
place,  for  these  delegates,  assembled  from  almost  every  section 
of  our  country,  to  show  to  the  people  at  large  how  diversified  and 
how  gigantic  are  the  business  enterprises  carried  on  by  our  peo- 
ple. I  would  not,  however,  have  you  understand  that  this  con- 
vention is  called  to  allow  anybody,  or  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
anybody,  to  make  any  kind  of  a  speech  ;  we  are  here  for  business, 
and  it  has  been  thought  fit  by  the  managing  officers  that  you 
delegates  who  have  come  so  far  and  who  are  so  deeply  interested 
in  this  convention,  that  the  address  of  welcome,  a  welcome  cor- 
dial, a  welcome  true,  such  as  Boston  is  always  glad  to  give  to 
every  body  of  enterprising  Negroes,  it  has  been  thought  fitting 
that  one  of  our  most  respected  citizens,  one  whose  silvered  locks 
indicate  that  he  has  passed  many  a  milestone  in  life's  journey, 
should  welcome  you  heartily  to  our  city.  Without  any  further 
introduction,  therefore,  I  desire  to  present  at  this  time  a  gentle- 
man honored  among  us,  respected  and  honored,  who  will  wel- 
come you  to  this  gathering,  the  Hon.  John  J.  Smith  of  Boston. 
(Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

BY  HON.  JOHN  J.  SMITH. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  Delegates:  This,  to  me, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  gatherings  that  has  ever  been  held 
by  our  people  in  the  city  of  Boston ;  I  therefore  welcome  you  in 
behalf  of  not  the  citizens  of  Boston,  but  the  Negroes  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  and  all  New  England.  It  seems  to  me  that 
your  object  is  one  that  has  long  been  needed — business  is  the 
foundation  of  every  great  and  honorable  people.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  business  of  Boston,  Boston  would  not  be  the  metropolis 
of  New  England  :  it  is  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  its  citizens  that 
have  made  it  what  it  is,  and  New  England  what  New  England  is. 
Therefore  it  becomes  us  as  citizens  of  this  great  republic  to  or- 
ganize ourselves  on  that  line,  that  we  may  show  to  the  world  that 
the  Negro  of  this  country  is  capable  of  carrying  on  any  business 
that  any  other  man  or  set  of  men  can  carry  on,  and  that,  too, 
with  success.  » 

I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech  ;  my  time  has  been  limited. 
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I  was  selected  simply  to  welcome  you  here ;  but,  gentlemen,  in 
looking  over  the  men  of  success,  of  the  nations  of  success,  let  me 
call  your  attention  for  a  single  moment  to  a  proscribed  class  of 
people,  as  we  are  proscribed,  that  have  been  persecuted  as  we  are 
persecuted  now,  in  the  line  of  business.  I  refer  to  the  Hebrew. 
He  does  not  wait  to  get  a  large  capital  to  start  trade  ;  he  gets  a 
few  dollars'  worth  of  small  articles  in  a  basket  and  he  peddles 
them  out  and  peddles  them  out.  Where  do  you  find,  eventually, 
that  Jew?  In  a  large  building,  carrying  on  a  large  business. 
What  is  true  of  the  success  of  the  Jew  may  be  true  of  the  Xegro, 
if  he  will  only  bend  his  ambition,  his  energy,  in  that  line  of  pur- 
suit. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  said  half  what  I  intended  to  say. 
But  never  mind  that.  Boston  is  looking  to  you.  Boston  is  ex- 
pecting to  get  from  this  convention  something  more  than  reso- 
lutions. My  people  have  been  a  people  expert  in  resolutions ; 
but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  mass  of  them  have  passed  resolutions 
and  the  resolutions  have  died  after  they  left  the  hall.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  Looking  into  your  faces  you  do  not  look  like  that 
class  of  men.  You  look  to  me  like  a  class  of  men  who  not  only 
will  pass  resolutions,  but  will  see  that  the  resolutions  are  put 
into  execution.  (Applause.) 

One  single  word  and  I  am  through.  Let  me  tender  my  grati- 
tude and  my  thanks  to  my  honored  friend.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton (applause),  for  organizing  and  initiating  this  move.  I  say 
this,  and  I  do  not  fear  contradiction,  you,  young  men,  some  of 
you  that  are  living  to-day,  will  see  "the  big  man"  come  out  from 
among  the  workshops.    (Great  applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  business  for  this  convention  will 
be  the  election  of  a  temporary  secretary,  and  the  Chair  awaits  a 
motion. 

Mr.  Hamm  of  Massachusetts:  I  move  that  Mr.  E.  E.  Cooper 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  be  the  choice  of  this  convention  for  tem- 
porary secretary.  (Voted.) 

The  Chairman:  As  is  customary  in  organizations  of  this  kind, 
in  order  that  we  may  see  who  is  represented  and  the  various 
branches  of  industry  here,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  select  a  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials,  who  will  at  some  subsequent  time  report 
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the  number  of  delegates  present  and  the  business  they  represent. 
The  Chair  awaits  a  motion  for  a  Committee  on  Credentials. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Connecticut,  that  the  Chair 
appoint  a  Committee  on  Credentials,  to  consist  of  three  persons, 
the  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  G.  Grant  Williams  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  T.  Thomas  Fortune  of  New  York,  and  James  R.  Hamm 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Chairman:  The  temporary  work  having  been  completed 
it  is  proper  that  there  be  a  committee  appointed  to  bring  in  a  list 
of  permanent  officers  who  will  serve  you  during  the  rest  of  the 
sessions  of  this  convention,  and  the  Chair  awaits  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization. 

Mr.  Harrjs  of  Boston:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  a  Commit- 
tee on  Permanent  Organization  be  appointed. 

The  Chairman  then  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  Permanent 
Organization,  Messrs.  Gilbert  C.  Harris  of  Massachusetts; 
James  Shepard  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  C.  H.  Smilley  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Smilley  not  being  present  the  Chairman  appointed  in  his  stead 
Mr.  C.  J.  Leftridge  of  Alabama. 

The  Chairman:  It  is  also  necessary  in  our  organization  that 
its  purpose  be  declared,  and  for  that  purpose  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions  be  appointed,  and  the  Chair  awaits  a  motion. 

Mr.  Reed  of  Massachusetts:  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five, 
on  resolutions,  be  appointed ;  that  all  resolutions  in  the  matter  of 
a  simple  nature  be  referred  to  that  committee.  (Voted.) 

The  Chairman  then  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
Messrs.  Reed  of  Massachusetts ;  W.  R.  Pettiford  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Charles  R.  Johnson  of  Virginia;  Daniel  D.  Lucas  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  and  M.  M.  Lewey  of  Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  Chairman:  During  the  time  the  committees  are  making 
up  the  several  reports  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  introduce 
at  this  time  a  gentleman  who  is  fully  equipped  with  information, 
having  been  appointed  to  gather  that  information  for  the  Paris 
Exposition.  It  has  been  thought  expedient  to  introduce  him  at 
this  time,  that  he  may  present  to  you  the  result  of  his  search, 
and  I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  this  con- 
vention Mr.  Andrew  F.  Hilyer  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


LAWYER  EDWARD  E.  BROWN, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
OF  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 
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"THE  COLORED  AMERICAN  IN  BUSINESS." 

BY  ANDREW  F.  HILYER,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

When  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  colored  people  have  come  so 
recently  from  savagery,  through  the  barbarism  of  slavery,  into 
the  light  of  civilization,  we  should  expect  them  to  be  slow  in  get- 
ting a  footing  in  the  shifting  and  uncertain  sands  of  the  business 
and  commercial  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  ninety  per  cent  of  all  business  enterprises 
among  the  highly  favored  white  race  finally  fail  in  the  lifetime  of 
their  promoters.  The  conditions  of  success  in  business  for  the 
white  race  are  so  exacting,  uncertain,  shifting  and  inscrutable 
that  only  ten  per  cent  retire  from  the  contest  victorious. 

The  great  mass  of  the  colored  people  were  deprived  by  the 
very  conditions  of  slavery  of  every  opportunity  to  learn  the  art 
of  business,  or  even  to  drink  in  its  spirit.  They  were  taught,  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  slave  system,  to  distrust  each  other, 
and  they  learned  this  lesson  well.  Along  with  this  blighting 
feeling  of  distrust  were  sown  the  seeds  of  envy  and  jealousy. 
These  seeds  sprang  up  and  increased  wonderfully,  and  now  con- 
stitute the  weeds  and  thorns  in  the  pathway  of  the  colored  man's 
success  in  business. 

In  view  of  their  economic  history  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
colored  race  has  made  more  progress  in  education  and  culture, 
in  the  acquisition  of  homes  and  lands  and  churches  than  it  has 
made  in  the  business  world.  The  colored  people  are  passing 
through  a  hard  and  severe  economic  struggle.  They  are  being 
put  to  a  severe  test.  They  are  face  to  face  and  in  competition 
with  the  most  efficient,  the  most  exacting  people  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Their  death  rate  in  the  cities,  at  least,  is  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  whites.  This  is  because  of  low  wages,  poverty  and 
ignorance.  The  dross  is  being  driven  off.  The  colored  man 
who  would  succeed  in  business  must  meet  the  competition  of  his 
white  neighbor,  writh  his  superior  capital  and  training,  and  also 
the  blight  of  distrust  and  jealousy  of  many  of  his  own  race.  He 
has  foes  within  and  foes  without,  enemies  in  front  and  enemies 
in  the  rear.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  adverse  conditions,  a 
very  creditable  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  business  world — 
a  beginning  that  promises  well  for  the  future. 

In  the  first  place,  colored  people  are  rapidly  acquiring  prop- 
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erty.  Thousands  are  saving  money.  These  are  matters  of  com- 
mon observation.  A  larger  and  larger  part  of  this  property  and 
money  may  be  turned  into  business  capital  whenever  conditions 
become  favorable  and  promise  success. 

In  order  to  secure  the  latest  data  upon  which  to  base  a  study 
of  the  progress  which  the  colored  population  has  made,  in  the 
skilled  trades,  in  business,  in  getting  homes  and  in  building 
churches,  the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900  sent  out  the  speaker,  in  February  last,  as  an  expert  agent, 
to  visit  the  chief  industrial  centres  of  the  South  and  secure  this 
data  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  facts  collected  as  a  feature  of 
the  Negro  exhibit.  The  cities  and  towns  visited  were  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  Ensley,  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Asheville,  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  Columbia,  Charleston,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Charlotte, 
Concord,  Durham,  Richmond,  Washington  and  Baltimore.  Re- 
liable reports  were  received  from  trained  observers  in  Newport 
News,  Norfolk,  Louisville,  Tennille,  Ga.,  and  Cleveland,  O.  The 
total  number  of  places  of  business  conducted  by  persons  of  color 
actually  visited  was  143,  from  131  of  which  reports  were  ob- 
tained as  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  business.  For  various  reasons,  absence 
of  the  proprietor,  or  temerity,  it  was  not  possible  to  get  state- 
ments as  to  the  amount  of  business  done  annually  from  more 
than  79.  Often  the  amount  of  capital  given  was  lowered ;  more 
often  it  was  raised,  as  the  business  man  had  purposely  under- 
stated his  capital,  for  fear  of  taxation  or  of  exciting  the  enmity  of 
rivals.  These  business  enterprises  represent  the  best  that  per- 
sons of  color  have  achieved  along  business  lines  in  the  cities  and 
towns  visited.  These  results  corroborate  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  report  of  the  Atlanta  Conference,  1899,  on  "The  Negro  in 
Business,"  from  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  quote  very  ex- 
tensively a  little  further  in  my  discussion.  Only  those  enter- 
prises above  a  certain  standard  were  solicited ;  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  small  shops  of  various  kinds  and  many  other  small  bus- 
iness ventures  in  the  cities  and  towns  visited  that  were  omitted. 
The  total  capital  of  these  131  establishments  was  $831,300  (ap- 
plause), an  average  of  $6,343  each.  They  employ  825  persons. 
The  amount  of  annual  sales  of  the  79  reporting  "sales"  was 
$457,100,  an  average  of  $5,650.  Their  capital  was  stated  to  be 
$425,000,  an  average  of  $5,250  each.    Fifteen  grocers  had  capital 
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of  $20,000  and  annual  sales  of  $51,900.  Seventeen  drug  stores 
had  capital  of  $24,600  and  annual  sales  of  $50,400.  Sixteen  un- 
dertakers had  capital  of  $94,300  and  their  annual  business 
amounted  to  $126,000.  Three  butchers  had  capital  of  $10,000, 
annual  sales  $37,500.  These  cases  are  not  selected,  but  include 
all  those  in  each  class  reporting  "sales." 

According  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  latest  available  official 
statistics,  taken  twenty-five  years  after  emancipation,  the  colored 
people  had  representatives  in  every  business  listed  in  the  census 
schedules.  It  is  true  that  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  capital 
invested  in  some  branches  were  not  imposing,  yet  a  beginning 
had  been  made  in  every  branch  of  business  in  which  white  per- 
sons were  engaged.  (Applause. )  It  is  obvious  to  any  one  who 
has  paid  even  a  little  attention  to  it  that  there  has  been  a  wonder- 
ful increase  since  1890  in  the  number  of  business  ventures  and 
capital  employed. 

The  census  of  1890  does  not  in  all  cases  make  a  distinction 
between  "proprietor"  and  "occupation."  Yet  there  are  some 
occupations,  like  "hotel  keeper,"  "restaurant  keeper,"  "mer- 
chant," etc.,  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  persons  enumerated  are 
"proprietors."  The  schedules  have  been  gone  over  very  care- 
fully. I  have  selected  those  occupations  about  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  persons  enumerated  are  "proprietors."  I 
find  the  total  number  of  colored  persons  of  Negro  descent  in 
business  in  1890  to  be  20,020  (applause),  including  the  following: 
1,172  agents  and  collectors  of  claims,  real  estate,  etc.;  13  auc- 
tioneers, 114  bankers  and  brokers;  2,323  boarding  and  lodging 
house  keepers;  139  druggists;  666  dairy  keepers;  135  dealers  in 
dry  goods  ;  1,829  grocers  ;  429  hotel  keepers  ;  2,516  hucksters  and 
peddlers;  996  liquor  dealers;  390  livery  stable  keepers;  213  offi- 
cials of  banks,  insurance  companies,  etc.;  291  newsboys;  2,157 
restaurant  keepers;  231  undertakers;  merchants  and  dealers  not 
specified,  retail,  4,490;  wholesale,  524;  journalists  and  publishers, 
154:  builders  and  contractors,  596;  photographers,  190.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  there  are  17,480  colored  barbers,  more  than  5,000 
of  whom  are  proprietors;  2,510  butchers,  many  of  whom  are 
proprietors  of  large  butcher  shops ;  718  printers,  10,762  black- 
smiths, 61  watch  and  clock  makers,  and  many  other  such  occupa- 
tions, in  which  there  are  doubtless  many  successful  colored  bus- 
iness men  and  women. 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  persons  of  Negro  descent 
engaged  in  business,  under  each  separate  head,  census  1890:* 


Agents  and  collectors,  claims,  real  estate,  etc.     .    .    .  1,172 

Auctioneers   13 

Bankers  and  brokers,  money,  stocks,  commercial     .    .  114 

Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers   2,323 

Builders  and  contractors   596 

Dealers  in  drugs  and  chemicals   139 

Dealers  in  dry  goods  *....  135 

Dairy  keepers   666 

Grocers   1,829 

Hotel  keepers   420 

Hucksters  and  peddlers   2,516 

Journalists  and  publishers   154 

Liquor  dealers  (11),  wholesale   996 

Livery  stable  keepers   390 

Manufacturers   461 

Merchants  and  dealers  not  specified  (524  wholesale)    .  5,014 

Newsboys   291 

Officials  of  insurance,  banking  and  trust  companies      .  213 

Photographers   190 

Restaurant  keepers   2>lS7 

Undertakers   231 


20,020 

The  annual  conferences  of  the  Atlanta  University  have  for 
several  years  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  very  valuable  studies 
of  the  "race  problem.''  In  1899  the  conference  made  an  investi- 
gation of  the  "Negro  in  Business,"  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  professor  of  sociology  in  that  university. 
The  published  report  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
the  study  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  that  has  yet  been 
published.  Prof.  DuBois  shows  commendable  zeal  in  study- 
ing the  problem  while  so  many  others  are  content  to  discuss  it. 
He  has  enlisted  in  this  study  the  alumni  of  Atlanta  University 
and  many  other  friends  in  various  cities  and  towns.  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  so  that  they  have  a  corps  of  trained  investiga- 
tors. Simple  schedules  were  sent  out  to  them  so  worded  as  to 
bring  out  the  information  desired.  The  high  order  of  intelligence 
*  Population,  Vol.  IT,  page  355. 
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and  training  of  those  who  made  the  investigations  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  reliability. 

Reports  were  received  from  1,906  colored  business  men  and 
women  as  to  the  kind  of  business,  number  of  years  in  business 
and  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  Like  the  Census  Report, 
every  kind  of  business  as  carried  on  by  white  people  was  repre- 
sented. There  were  432  grocers;  166  general  merchandise  deal- 
ers ;  162  barbers,  with  capital  of  $500  or  more  invested;  89  pub- 
lishers and  printers  ;  80  undertakers  ;  68  saloons  ;  64  drug  stores  ; 
61  restaurants  ;  53  hackmen  and  expressmen ;  48  contractors  ;  47 
dealers  in  meat ;  and  so  on  down  the  list  to  36  dealers  in  real 
estate  and  13  building  and  loan  associations,  4  banks,  1  cotton 
mill,  1  fully  equipped  iron  foundry. 

Only  establishments  of  considerable  size  and  importance  were 
reported,  where  the  capital  was  $500  or  more.  There  are  in  the 
cities  from  which  the  reports  came  hundreds  of  small  shops,  ice- 
cream parlors,  employment  agencies,  pool  rooms,  clothes  clean- 
ing establishments,  hand  laundries,  bicycle  repairers,  boarding 
houses,  broom  and  basket  makers,  and  the  like,  where  the  bus- 
iness is  small  and  the  business  venture  often  short  lived,  that 
were  not  reported.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  figures  given  in- 
clude every  business  that  ought  to  be  included.  It  is  known  that 
there  are  many  omissions.  They  are  unavoidable  in  volunteer 
work. 

Of  these  business  enterprises  63  were  in  New  York  City,  58 
were  in  Charleston,  50  in  Atlanta,  49  in  Washington,  45  each  in 
Philadelphia  and  Nashville,  42  in  Little  Rock,  37  in  Houston,  35 
in  Louisville,  32  in  Birmingham,  31  in  Baltimore,  30  in  Savan- 
nah, 28  in  Richmond,  25  in  Mobile,  24  in  San  Antonio,  22  in  St. 
Louis,  21  in  Vicksburg,  20  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  14  in  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  and  so  on  down  the  list,  including  cities  and  towns 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  a  total  of  1,906  business  establish- 
ments, about  one-tenth  of  the  number  represented  by  the  census 
of  1890.  While  there  are  many  gaps  and  omissions,  it  is  believed 
that  more  than  half  of  the  important  business  enterprises  are  in- 
cluded, and  that  the  result  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  business  status 
of  the  race. 
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THE  TIME  IN  BUSINESS. 

One-fifth  of  them  were  established  since  1895. 
One-third  of  them  were  established  since  1893. 
Three-fifths  of  them  were  established  since  1888. 
Four-fifths  of  them  were  established  since  1878. 
Three  and  five-tenths  per  cent  have  been  established  thirty 
years  or  more. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED. 

The  actual  capital  invested  in  1,736  business  establishments 
was  $5,691,137.  There  was  no  report  on  this  point  in  170  cases. 
Twelve  had  capital  of  $10,000;  three  from  $10,000  to  $20,000; 
seven,  $25,000;  four,  $30,000;  four  $50,000;  one,  $60,000;  two, 
$100,000;  one,  $120,000;  two,  $150,000;  twelve  have  capital 
above  $50,000;  forty-five  from  $10,000  to  $50,000;  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  from  $5,000  to  $10,000;  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one — about  ten  per  cent  of  those  reporting  capital — have  more 
than  $5,000  invested.  The  report  estimates  that  the  total  amount 
invested  by  American  Negroes  in  their  business  enterprises  in 
1899  was  $8,784,637. 

Compared  with  the  immense  sums  of  money  invested  in  the 
United  States  this  seems  meagre  enough ;  but  when  one  consid- 
ers the  poverty  and  training  of  the  freedmen,  the  saving  and  in- 
vestment of  eight  millions  in  enterprises  managed  by  themselves 
is  a  most  creditable  accomplishment.  (Applause.)  The  great 
bulk  of  these  investments,  79  per  cent,  is  in  sums  less  than 
$2,500,  showing  the  popular  character  of  the  business  movement. 
By  far  the  larger  per  cent  of  the  capital  of  the  colored  people  is 
invested  in  enterprises  conducted  by  the  whites.  According  to  a 
report  submitted  to  the  Hampton,  Va.,  Negro  Conference,  1898, 
only  one-fifth  of  the  wealthy  colored  people  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  have  investments  in  enterprises  conducted  by  their  own 
race. 

The  business  in  which  colored  men  are  more  generally  en- 
gaged as  proprietors  than  any  other  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  barbering  and  hairdressing.  In  1890  there  were  17,480  col- 
ored barbers ;  probably  5,000  of  these  were  proprietors.  Some 
few  of  them  have  fine  shops,  with  several  thousand  dollars  in 
vested  in  the  business,  and  several  men  working  for  them. 
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The  next  most  influential  and  successful  class  are  the  caterers, 
hotel  and  restaurant  keepers.  Some  of  the  wealthiest  colored 
men  in  the  United  States  made  their  money  keeping  hotels  and 
doing  a  "catering  business."  The  late  James  Wormley  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  for  many  years  kept  the  famous  Wormley 
Hotel,  where  some  of  the  wealthiest  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe  often  registered,  died  leaving  an  estate  valued  at 
$100,000.  There  are  hundreds  of  smaller  hotels,  restaurants  and 
eating  houses  owned  by  Negroes.  Some  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous successes  that  persons  of  this  race  have  achieved  in  bus- 
iness have  been  along  the  line  of  personal  service. 

The  most  remarkable  class  of  business  men,  except  the  bar- 
bers, are  the  grocers  and  small  shop  keepers.  Every  town  now 
has  one  or  more  colored  grocers.  The  stock  is  usually  a  few 
staples  and  the  capital  invested  is  usually  under  $500,  in  most 
cases  even  less.  There  are  many,  however,  especially  in  the 
larger  towns,  whose  capital  runs  over  $1,000;  some  few  up  to 
$5,000.  These  do  a  good  grocery  business,  deliver  goods  in 
their  own  wagons,  and  compete  in  every  way  for  the  best  trade 
of  their  cities. 

Another  very  successful  class  are  the  butchers  and  market 
people.  Some  of  these  have  their  own  abattoirs  and  command 
the  best  paying  trade  of  their  towns ;  notably  so  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  Columbus,  Miss.  Colored  men  and  women  have 
many  market  stands  in  all  Southern  cities.  The  writer  person- 
ally knows  of  several  who  have  kept  their  stands  in  market  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  (applause) ;  one  firm  thirty  years.  (Re- 
newed applause.) 

Almost  every  considerable  Southern  city,  and,  indeed,  many  in 
the  North,  having  a  large  colored  population,  has  one  or  more 
drug  stores  kept  by  colored  pharmacists.  Most  of  these  drug 
stores  are  very  well  kept.  The  capital  invested  will  average 
$1,000.    A  few  run  up  to  $2,500. 

Another  very  successful  class  of  colored  business  men  are  the 
undertakers.  Some  of  these  have  elegant  and  expensive  equip- 
ments. The  capital  invested  averages  much  higher  than  in  any 
other  class  of  business.  The  writer  has  visited  four  whose  bus- 
iness capital  was  above  $ic,ooo,  consisting  in  ownership  of  build- 
ings, stables,  horses,  carriages,  hearses,  stock,  etc.    In  one  case 
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the  capital  stock  was  placed  at  $30,000.  Colored  men  have  also 
made  a  success  in  laundries  and  in  the  fuel  business. 

Colored  men  have  not  vet  entered  manufacturing  as  managers 
to  any  great  extent ;  yet  there  are  some.  A  stove  foundry  near 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  a  cotton  mill  costing  $100,000  (applause) 
near  Concord,  N.  C. ;  a  carriage  factory  at  Greenfield,  O.,  cap- 
ital $15,000;  and  several  successful  brick-making  plants — three 
known  to  the  writer — with  capital  above  $10,000  each,  may  be 
mentioned.  There  are  four  banks  and  thirteen  building  associa- 
tions managed  by  colored  men.  One  of  the  banks  is  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala. ;  one  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  two  in  Richmond,  Va. 
The  Washington  bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $50,000  and  a 
large  surplus.  It  is  the  owner  of  its  office  building  containing 
twenty-five  rooms,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district  of 
the  national  capital.  Its  business  is  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween white  and  colored  people.  The  most  important  bank  is 
the  True  Reformers'  Bank  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  the  state.  This  bank  also  owns  its  large  office  build- 
ing. Its  paid-up  capital  is  $125,000,  with  a  surplus  of  825,000. 
Their  cash  balance  on  the  day  the  writer  paid  them  a  visit  was 
$80,000,  which  had  been  assembled  for  an  extra  purpose.  They 
have  40,000  depositors,  and  maintain  branches  throughout  the 
South  and  North.  Connected  with  this  bank  is  a  secret  benefi- 
cial insurance  organization,  with  60,000  members  scattered 
throughout  the  states.  Their  home  office  force  numbers  fifty- 
two  persons,  and  their  monthly  salary  list  exceeds  $2,000.  Total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  home  and  branch  offices,  in  all 
departments,  is  252.  This  association  was  founded  by  a  Baptist 
minister.  Rev.  W.  W.  Brown,  as  the  true  way  to  "reform"  the 
conditions  of  the  colored  people.  It  has  had  a  steady  and  sub- 
stantial growth.  A  unique  custom  inaugurated  by  him  is  still 
kept  up:  every  week  day  the  entire  office  force  assembles  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  devotional  exercises,  to  sing 
praises  and  give  thanks  for  past  favors,  ask  forgiveness  for  past 
sins,  and  seek  protection  and  guidance  for  the  day. 

There  are  perhaps  a  hundred  insurance  companies  charging  a 
premium  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  cents  a  week.  There  are 
fifteen  of  these  in  Richmond  alone.  Their  capital  is  usually 
$5,000.  In  this  class. may  be  mentioned  the  Richmond  Benefi- 
cial and  Insurance  Company,  claiming  a  membership  of  40.000. 
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Their  regular  home  office  force  in  Richmond  consists  of  six  per- 
sons, beside  the  collectors  and  agents. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  close  this  paper  in  a  way  more  fitting 
than  to  read  a  letter  from  a  successful  colored  man,  who  has  been 
thirty  years  in  business  and  who  conducts  the  main  store  of  his 
town,  Williamsburg,  Ya.,  a  quaint  old  Virginia  town  near  James- 
town, where  the  first  slaves  were  landed  in  1619.  It  shows  what 
is  possible  when  energy  and  integrity  are  combined: 

"My  main  store  is  50  by  100  feet,  two  stories  high.  I  have 
covered  as  storage  houses  nearly  30,000  feet  of  land  and  have 
not  one  foot  to  spare.  We  have  twenty-six  stores  in  my  town. 
I  have  the  largest  and  do  the  most  business ;  two  other  colored 
stores  in  the  town ;  rest  are  white.  I  have  built  the  west  of  my 
town ;  sold  white  people  forty-two  lots,  all  improved ;  have  forty- 
eight  for  sale,  and  expect  to  locate  a  cotton  factory  on  my  prop- 
erty in  the  near  future.  I  have  many  houses,  farms  and  lots  not 
worth  mentioning,  and  don't  owe  one  cent  more  than  I  can  give  a 
check  for.  (Applause.)  I  commenced  business  in  1870  with 
seventy  dollars.  I  have  done  nothing  great  or  worthy  of 
commendation,  but  have  succeeded  as  well  as  any  colored  or 
white  man  in  my  section.  (Applause.)  I  simply  refer  to  a  few 
facts  connected  with  my  business  to  show  that  the  Negro  of  to- 
day is  not  the  Xegro  of  1865,  and  with  all  the  hindering  obstacles 
put  in  his  way,  and  the  objectionable  laws,  he  will  push  himself 
to  the  front  and  take  the  place  that  the  all-wise  Providence  has 
destined  for  him.  I  hope,  I  know,  that  the  American  Negro  is 
not  retrograding,  but  pushing  forward  to  the  front.  But  he 
needs  encouragement.  With  a  fair  chance  he  will  show  his  capa- 
bility as  an  American  citizen."    (Great  applause.) 

Of  the  thirteen  building  associations,  the  report  for  June,  1900, 
of  the  People's  Building  Association  of  Hampton,  Ya.,  is  both 
interesting  and  encouraging.  It  evidences  the  good  influences 
of  the  Hampton  Industrial  School. 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  $38,200 

Net  earnings  for  the  year   6,396 

Cash  on  hand   2,976 

Outstanding  loans    80,067 


Number  of  members,  520 ;  payments  on  stock,  25  cents  a  wreek. 
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This  association  was  organized  in  March,  1889.  Its  success 
demonstrates  what  can  be  done  in  many  other  communities  to 
put  the  thrifty  colored  people  in  the  way  of  getting  homes  and 
buying  land.  The  white  teachers  at  Hampton  give  this  busi- 
ness enterprise  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  and  assistance  by 
investing  a  part  of  their  surplus  funds  in  its  stock,  they  in  return 
getting  good  interest  on  their  money. 

At  the  last  Hampton  Conference  an  idea  was  dropped  by  the 
Rev.  Mathew  Anderson  of  Philadelphia,  which  I  desire  most 
heartily  to  endorse.  That  was,  to  invite  white  men  of  business 
experience  and  capital  to  unite  with  us  in  forming  these  building 
associations,  banks,  land  companies.  In  this  way  we  get  the 
benefit  of  their  accumulated  business  experience  and  the  use  of 
their  capital,  which  our  people  repav  in  small  sums  with  good  in- 
terest. I  favor  the  joining,  not  the  further  separation,  of  the 
races.  There  are  enough  things  to  separate  them.  They  ought 
to  be  joined  wherever  and  whenever  practicable.  But,  in  all 
cases,  the  initiative  ought  to  come  from  the  colored  people.  We 
ought  to  select  the  white  man  and  woman  whom  we  want  to 
join  with  us  in  the  management  of  these  projects. 

The  Berean  Building  Association  of  Philadelphia  is  also  com- 
posed of  white  and  colored  members  and  officers,  and  has  been 
equally  successful. 

A  land  company,  managed  by  some  of  the  teachers  at  Calhoun, 
Ala.,  has  purchased  2,500  acres  of  land,  subdivided  it  into  small 
tracts  and  is  selling  them  on  easy  terms  to  the  colored  farmers  of 
the  neighborhood.  This  plan  is  being  worked  with  success  in 
several  other  places. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  successful  bus- 
iness enterprises  conducted  by  colored  persons  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following: 

Three  book  and  tract  publication  houses,  one  with  a  plant 
valued  at  $45,000;  over  200  newspapers  and  three  magazines. 
One  of  these  newspapers  has  5,000  subscribers  and  a  plant  cost- 
ing $io.ooo.  One  firm  of  truck  gardeners  near  Charleston,  S.  C, 
has  been  in  the  business  over  thirty  years,  has  more  than  500 
acres  under  extensive  cultivation  and  ships  several  carloads  of 
garden  truck  to  Northern  markets  every  week.  The  railroad 
considers  their  trade  of  sufficient  importance  to  run  an  independ- 
ent siding  on  to  their  land,  and  the  cars  are  packed  immediately 
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from  their  own  warehouses.  This  is  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive individual  or  partnership  business  carried  on  by  colored  per- 
sons anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

A  dealer  and  shipper  of  fish  in  Charleston  has  $30,000  invested 
in  the  business,  in  nets,  boats,  ice  houses,  buildings,  etc.,  and 
ships  from  three  to  five  carloads  of  fish  per  week  during  the  busy 
season.  (Applause.) 

A  photographer  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  does  a  business  of  $20,000 
a  year.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  have  several  colored  grocers 
and  caterers  whose  capital  runs  above  $5,000.  A  clothing  store 
in  Columbia,  S.  C,  carries  a  stock  of  $10,000.  A  race  horse 
breeder  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  worth  $100,000  and  has  $50,000 
invested  in  blooded  horses. 

In  Columbus,  Miss.,  a  colored  butcher  owns  his  abattoir 
and  supplies  the  best  trade  of  his  city  with  meat.  The  largest 
producer  and  poultry  dealers  in  the  Centre  Market,  Washington, 
are  colored  men.  Moreover,  they  and  their  fathers  have  kept  up 
the  business  for  thirty  years. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  drug  store  in  Anniston,  Ala.,  is 
owned  by  a  colored  man.  He  has  a  considerable  wholesale  trade 
in  patent  medicines  and  druggists'  sundries. 

A  pawnbroker  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  $5,000  capital.  His  re- 
ceipts last  year  were  $8,000. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  from  the  character  of 
the  paper  just  read  I  think  you  are  well  able  to  ascertain  the  real 
purpose  of  this  convention,  and  I  think  we  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed when  we  leave  this  hall,  because  there  will  be  evidence 
given  of  our  prosperity  in  every  section  of  this  country  in  spite 
of  our  limited  and  restricted  freedom. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  ought  to  be  ready  to  report, 
and  will  the  chairman  of  that  committee  please  render  it. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Connecticut:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  report 
that  the  number  of  delegates  present  are  115,  representing  va- 
rious occupations  and  enterprises,  which  number  includes  rep- 
resenatives  from  Washington,  D.  C,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
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report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  at  this  time  present  115  delegates,  representing"  the  varied 
occupations  and  enterprises,  comprising  represenatives  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  states  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts.   What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  convention? 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  commit- 
tee have  omitted  Kansas.    I  would  like  to  have  Kansas  reported. 

Another  Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  from  Dela- 
ware. 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  state  that  there  is  also 
a  delegate  from  Tennessee. 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  Kentucky! 

Another  Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  Pennsylvania! 

The  Chairman:  I  think  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  every  state 
in  the  Union  be  added  will  cover  the  ground.  (Applause.) 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  Nebraska  is  represented  by  a 
delegate. 

(Report  adopted.) 

Mr.  Harris  of  Boston,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Per- 
manent Organization,  then  submitted  the  names  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  of  Alabama,  for  President;  F.  B.  McGary  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  W.  C.  Coleman  of  North  Carolina,  J.  R.  Green  of 
Texas,  George  W.  Franklin  of  Tennessee,  S.  E.  Elbert  of  Dela- 
ware, for  Vice-Presidents  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Harris  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  Secretary,  E.  E.  Cooper  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
compiler,  E.  A.  Johnson  of  North  Carolina. 

(Adopted.) 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  T  feel  almost  ashamed  to 
occupy  any  portion  of  your  valuable  time  in  any  general  remarks 
this  morning.  Whatever  degree  of  success  may  attend  this 
meeting  will  be  very  largely  due  to  the  loyal  and  faithful  work  of 
the  Local  Committee  in  the  city  of  Boston,  who  have  stood  by 
for  a  number  of  days,  and  for  more  nights,  planning  the  work  of 
this  organization  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  join  witli  me  in  giving 
this  Local  Committee  the  most  hearty  thanks.  (Applause.) 
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In  the  first  place,  the  programme  which  is  before  you  is  far 
from  perfect.  It  is  perhaps  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  all  the  states  represented  on  the  programme.  It  is 
not  even  possible  to  have  many  important  organizations  repre- 
sented that  we  should  like  very  much  to  have  represented.  It  is 
not  possible  to  have  as  many  persons  speak  from  the  platform 
as  the  committee  desired  to  have  speak ;  but  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
you  will  feel  that  in  the  first  meeting  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have 
that  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  individual  members  of  the 
convention  which  would  enable  us  to  have  the  most  perfect  pro- 
gramme. 

I  very  much  hope  that  each  one  who  speaks  will  understand 
it  is  very  necessary  that  the  addresses,  the  papers,  be  short ;  that 
they  be  just  as  compact  as  possible.  I  hope  also  that  there  will 
be  no  restraint ;  that  you  will  speak  out  plainly  and  openly  re- 
gardless of  rhetoric,  and  regardless  of  mere  grammatical  forms. 
There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the  Boston  people  never  have  a 
public  hearing  of  any  bad  grammar;  that  whenever  a  stranger 
comes  to  Boston  with  some  bad  grammar  attached  to  him,  that 
when  he  speaks  the  winds  very  softly  and  gently  waft  his  lan- 
guage out  into  the  harbor  and  the  words  return  to  the  Boston 
audience  perfectly  purified.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

One  object  of  this  organization  of  business  men  and  women, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  to  bring  together  annually  those  of  our  race 
who  are  engaged  in  various  branches  of  business,  from  the  hum- 
blest to  the  highest,  for  the  purpose  of  closer  personal  acquaint- 
ance, of  receiving  encouragement,  inspiration  and  information 
from  each  other.  The  other  object  is  to  originate  plans  by  which 
local  business  organizations  will  be  formed  in  all  parts  of  our 
country,  where  such  organization  can  be  made  to  serve  the  best 
interest  of  the  race. 

This  organization  does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  mere  material 
possessions  are  not,  and  should  not  be  made,  the  chief  end  of  life, 
but  should  be  made  as  a  means  of  aiding  us  in  securing  our  right- 
ful place  as  citizens,  and  of  enlarging-  our  ooportunities  for  secur- 
ing that  education  and  development  which  enhance  our  useful- 
ness and  produce  that  tenderness  and  goodness  of  heart  wliich 
will  make  us  live  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-men,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  our  country's  highest  welfare. 

I  have  faith  in  the  timeliness  of  this  organization.    As  I  have 
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noted  the  conditions  of  our  people  in  nearly  every  part  of  our 
country.  I  have  always  been  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  almost 
without  exception,  whether  in  the  North  or  in  the  South, 
wherever  I  have  seen  a  black  man  who  was  succeeding  in  bus- 
iness, wiio  was  a  taxpayer,  and  who  possessed  intelligence  and 
high  character,  that  individual  was  treated  with  the  highest  re- 
spect by  the  members  of  the  white  race.  In  proportion  as  we 
can  multiply  these  examples  North  and  South  will  our  problem 
be  solved.  Let  every  Negro  strive  to  become  the  most  useful 
and  indispensable  man  in  his  community.  (Applause.)  A  use- 
less, shiftless,  idle  class  is  a  menace  and  a  danger  to  any  commu- 
nity. When  an  individual  produces  what  the  world  wants, 
whether  it  is  a  product  of  hand,  head  or  heart,  the  world  does  not 
long  stop  to  inquire  what  is  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  producer. 
(Applause.) 

This  meeting  will  prove  a  great  encouragement  to  our  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  bringing  together,  as  it  does,  the  men 
and  women  of  our  race  who  have  been  most  successful  in  life. 
The  most  humble  black  boy  will  be  made  to  feel  what  you  have 
done  he  can  do  also. 

We  must  not  in  any  part  of  our  country  become  discouraged, 
notwithstanding  the  way  often  seems  dark  and  desolate  :  we  must 
maintain  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our  country.  No  race 
ever  got  upon  its  feet  without  a  struggle,  trial  and  discourage- 
ment. The  very  struggles  through  which  we  often  pass  give  us 
strength  and  experience  that  in  the  end  will  prove  helpful. 
Every  individual  and  every  race  that  has  succeeded  has  had  to 
pay  the  price  which  nature  demands  from  all.  WTe  cannot  get 
something  for  nothing.  Every  member  of  the  race  who  succeeds 
in  business,  however  humble  and  simple  that  business  may  be, 
because  he  has  learned  the  important  lessons  of  cleanliness, 
promptness,  system,  honesty  and  progressiveness,  is  contribut- 
ing his  share  in  smoothing  the  pathway  for  this  and  succeeding 
generations.  For  the  sake  of  emphasis.  I  repeat  that  no  one 
can  long  succeed  unless  we  keep  in  mind  the  important  elements 
of  cleanliness,  promptness,  system,  honesty  and  progressiveness. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  add  that  we  shall  succeed  in  our  purpose 
in  this  organization  just  in  proportion  as  each  individual  member 
is  able  to  forget  himself,  to  hide  himself  behind  the  great  cause 
which  has  brought  us  together.    Let  us  not  lay  too  much  stress 
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upon  "points  of  order"  and  useless  parliamentary  machinery, 
which  often  occupies  valuable  time  and  prevents  our  accomplish- 
ing the  real  purpose  for  which  organizations  are  formed. 

1  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  fact  that  thirty-five  years 
after  our  freedom  so  large  a  body  of  representative  business  men 
and  women  of  the  race  have  assembled  in  the  city  of  Boston,  a 
city  dear  to  every  Negro  in  all  parts  of  our  land.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  home  of  Garrison, 
Phillips  (applause),  Shaw,  George  L.  Stearns  and  a  host  of 
others,  and  I  believe  that  on  this  sacred  soil,  guided  and  encour- 
aged by  the  memory  of  those  who  have  lived  and  died  for  us,  we 
shall  form  an  organization  which  will  prove  potential  in  the  lift- 
ing up  of  the  race  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  No  matter  under 
what  conditions  we  may  find  ourselves  surrounded,  may  we  ever 
keep  in  mind  that  the  law  which  recognizes  and  rewards  merit, 
no  matter  under  what  skin  found,  is  universal  and  eternal,  and 
can  no  more  be  nullified  than  we  can  stop  the  life-giving  in- 
fluence of  the  daily  sun. 

Having  a  notice  from  the  Local  Committee,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  introduce  the  next  speaker  on  the  programme,  who  is  a  suc- 
cessful real  estate  dealer,  who  comes  to  us  from  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  have  great -pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Giles  B.  Jackson 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  will  speak  upon  the  subject  of  real  estate. 

"THE  NEGRO  AS  A  REAL  ESTATE  DEALER." 

BY  GILES  B.  JACKSON. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  before  you  this 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  Negro  and  his  ad- 
vancement in  the  real  estate  world.  Where  I  came  from,  down 
in  Virginia,  where  it  takes  a  whole  lot  of  people  to  get  together 
real  estate —  I  want  to  say  this,  however/before  starting  out: 
when  I  came  to  Boston  I  was  forty  years  getting  here.  I  have 
never  been  to  Boston  before,  and  when  I  got  here  last  night  I  was 
hoarse  and  could  hardly  speak  in  a  whisper ;  but  since  I  heard  so 
much  speaking  this  morning  my  hoarseness  has  disappeared,  and 
I  got  so  much  encouragement  from  the  first  speaker,  who  told 
us  so  much  about  what  the  colored  people  are  doing  throughout 
the  country,  I  want  to  explain  to  you  what  the  poor  people  are 
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doing  down  in  Virginia  and  the  other  states  where  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  know  about  it. 

I  had  quite  a  long  paper  to  read,  but  I  concluded,  when  I  heard 
the  speech  of  welcome  and  that  resolutions  had  been  introduced 
that  had  all  been  pigeonholed  and  they  never  heard  anything 
more  of  them,  that  1  had  no  paper  to  read.  For  that  reason  I 
will  not  read  the  paper. 

I  was  introduced  by  the  President  as  a  dealer  in  real  estate. 
Well,  my  profession  in  Richmond  is  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  a  tol- 
erably good  one  down  there.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  law- 
yer I  would  make  in  Boston.  (Laughter.) 

The  permanent  Chairman  said,  when  a  speaker  comes  to 
Boston  they  undertake  to — what  do  they  do  with  his  language? 
No  matter!  They  undertake  to  look  into  his  knowledge  of 
the  king's  English.    Therefore  I  am  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

As  early  as  July  28  last  I  was  informed  of  the  part  I  was 
expected  to  take  in  this  great  meeting,  assembed  here  this 
23rd  day  of  August,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring,  considering  and  consolidating  ourselves 
together,  for  in  union  there  is  strength,  and  the  bulwark  of  all 
nations.  We  are  being  taught  this  lesson  in  our  everyday 
life,  especially  so  in  the  Southern  States,  where  we  find  the 
white  man  united  against  all  comers.  We  find  the  foreigner 
of  his  country,  while  the  colored  man  is  without  banner  or 
country.  But  in  1620  he  found  himself  in  this  country,  forced 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  rules  and  customs  of  servitude,  having 
been  made  slaves  by  trickery  and  deception,  and  was  sold  into 
bondage  by  the  Dutch  who  were  then  trading  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Under  these  conditions  he  was  compelled  to  adopt 
this  country  as  his  own  and  forced  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  slavery  for  245  years,  when  a  condition  of  war  made  it 
necessary  for  President  Lincoln  to  proclaim  his  freedom,  which 
proclamation  was  sealed  by  the  surrender  of  the  sword  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Appomattox,  Va.  The 
surrender  of  this  sword  was  a  permanent  establishment  of  the 
freedom  of  four  millions  of  slaves  then  in  the  United  States. 
Liberated  as  we  were,  we  had  then  to  enter  upon  a  new  era ; 
turned  loose  without  a  dollar,  not  even  six  feet  of  ground  in 
which  to  bury  our  corpse,  we  found  ourselves  destitute  of  every- 
thing, not  even  having  the  necessities  of  life.  Money  was  almost 
absolutely  unknown  to  us  in  the  Southern  States  except  in  a 
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few  cases.  The  day  of  our  emancipation  has  only  been  about 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Now,  this  23rd  day  of  August  we  are 
assembled  here  in  the  city  of  Boston  to  discuss  means  and 
measures  by  which  we  can  better  our  condition,  and  to  organize 
ourselves  whereby  we  may  be  better  prepared  to  protect  our 
welfare,  and  to  advance  our  prosperity. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  will  have  to  first  compare  notes  of  the 
past  to  make  calculations  for  the  future. 

On  the  said  28th  day  of  July  last  T  was  informed  by  the 
Hon.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  promoter  of  this  great  or- 
ganization (applause),  that  I  would  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
Xegro  as  a  real  estate  dealer.  1  will,  therefore,  confine  my 
remarks  generally  along  that  line. 

WHAT  THE  XEGRO  HAS  DOXE. 

A  recent  writer,  high  in  authority,  gives  us  the  following 
summary  of  what  the  Xegro  has  accomplished  to  demonstrate 
his  fitness  for  civilization: 

He  has  reduced  his  illiteracy  45  per  cent  in  thirty-five  years. 

Negro  children  in  the  common  schools  number  1,500,000 

Xegro  students  in  higher  institutions   40,000 

Xegro  teachers    30,000 

Negro  students  learning  trades   20.000 

Negro  students  pursuing  classical  courses...  1,200 

Xegro  students  pursuing  scientific  courses...  1,200 

Negro  students  pursuing  business  courses...  1.000 

Negro  graduates    17,000 

There  are  250,000  volumes  in  the  Xegro  libraries:  156  insti- 
tutions for  the  higher  education  of  Xegroes  ;  800  X'egro  physi- 
cians ;  300  books  written  by  X^egroes :  500  X'egro  lawyers ;  three 
banks  conducted  by  X'egroes ;  five  magazines  edited  by  Xegroes, 
and  500  newspapers  under  Xegro  management.  The  value  of 
their  libraries  is  S500.000 :  their  school  property  is  worth  $12,- 
000,000 :  their  church  property  is  valued  at  $37,000.000 ;  their 
farms,  numbering  about  130,000,  are  worth  $400,000,000  (this 
does  not  include  their  homes,  valued  at  $325,000,000)  and  their 
personal  property  is  worth  $165,000,000. 
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Since  the  war  the  Negro  has  raised  $10,000,000  for  his  own 
education. 

Turned  loose  on  the  3rd  day  of  April,  1865,  without  one  foot 
of  land  or  one  dollar  to  purchase  it,  in  thirty-five  years  he  has 
accumulated  and  owns  one-twenty-sixth  of  all  the  land  in  the 
state  (Virginia),  He  owns  one-sixteenth  of  all  the  land  in 
Virginia  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  he  owns  one-tenth  of  all  the 
land  in  twenty-five  counties  out  of  the  100  counties  in  the  state. 
He  owns  one-seventh  of  Middlesex  County,  one-sixth  in  Han- 
over County,  one-third  of  Charles  City  County,  and  he  is  ac- 
quiring land  at  the  rate  of  about  50,000  acres  a  year.  (Applause.) 

Their  real  estate  holdings  wrould  appear  much  larger  if  there 
were  added  the  farms  for  which  they  have  contracted  and  upon 
which  they  are  making  payments  but  have  not  received  the 
titles  thereto. 

Upon  a  mathematical  calculation  per  capita  it  will  be 
clearly  shown  that  the  colored  man  has  largely  excelled  his 
white  brother  in  acquiring  property,  both  real  and  personal. 
In  order  to  clearly  demonstrate  these  assertions  it  would  be 
well  to  make  calculation  on  this  basis:  Give  the  white  race  30O 
years  of  civilization  and  freedom  in  this  country,  with  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe,  then 
put  by  his  side  the  Negro,  with  only  thirty-five  years  of  freedom, 
turned  loose  with  enmity  and  hatred  of  his  former  master, 
with  all  the  other  nations  pointing  at  him  with  the  finger  of 
scorn  upon  their  arrival  in  this  country,  with  the  hindrance  and 
obstructions  he  has  encountered  since  his  emancipation,  turned 
loose  in  ignorance  without  a  scintilla  of  education,  it  will  be 
clearly  shown  that  he  has  exceeded  all  other  races  at  least 
250  per  cent.  I  do  not  mention  these  facts  to  the  detriment 
of  any  other  race,  but  since  the  whole  world  seems  to  have  the 
Negro  on  trial,  especially  the  white  people  South,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  remind  the  world  of  the  rapid  strides  we  have 
made  in  developing  and  acquiring  the  resources  of  this  country 
and  to  stamp  as  false  the  statement  of  our  enemies  to  the 
contrary. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  mean  the  white  people  as  a  whole 
are  our  enemies,  for  such  is  not  the  fact ;  for  our  friends  among 
the  white  people  are  numbered  by  the  thousands,  yes  millions, 
and  I  am  here  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  those  friends  are 
among  the  Southern  people.    But  in  some  localities  the  lawless 
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element  who  entertain  hatred  towards  the  colored  man  pre- 
dominates and  thus  makes  our  friends  afraid  to  espouse  our 
cause.  At  a  glance  a  stranger  would  think  the  whole  white 
population  of  these  localities  are  our  enemies.  From  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  I  know  this  not  to  be  the  fact,  for  in  the 
city  of  Richmond,  where  I  live,  there  are  men  high  in  authority 
who  entertain  most  friendly  relations  towards  our  race.  There 
are  lawless  elements  among  all  races,  which  I  condemn  as 
unworthy  of  the  respect  of  the  law-abiding  citizens,  let  them  be 
white  or  colored.  We  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
white  friends  in  the  North  for  the  interest  they  manifest  in  our 
welfare,  and  to  the  people  of  the  South  we  have  shown  our 
loyalty  in  our  every  act  during  the  four  years  of  war ;  while  the 
male  members  of  their  families  were  at  the  front  fighting  to 
tighten  the  shackles  of  slavery  upon  us,  we  stayed  home  and 
cultivated  the  soil  to  maintain  their  wives  and  children,  and 
under  the  government  we  then  lived  we  were  required  to  send  to 
the  front  one-fourth  of  all  the  products  of  our  labor  on  these 
farms  to  maintain  and  support  the  army  thus  engaged  to  keep 
us  in  slavery.  And  after  the  war  we  accepted  our  condition  and 
set  out  to  improve  it  by  acquiring  property  and  education,  and 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  among  our  former  masters,  as 
we  were  set  free  and  left  among  them  to  be  architects  of  our 
own  fortunes,  the  result  of  which  has  been  mentioned  herein- 
before.  Upon  the  record  thus  made  we  are  willing  to  stand. 

Now  as  to  the  Negro  problem.  That  can  be  solved  by 
letting  the  Negro  alone,  and  stop  agitating  the  question  and 
publishing  the  wrongdoings  of  the  lawless  element  of  our  race 
and  holding  the  whole  race  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  few 
bad  men.  This  is  unjust  and  unfair  to  any  race  of  people.  To 
the  contrary,  should  our  enemies  open  their  eyes,  see  and  pub- 
lish the  good  things  done  by  our  race,  and  the  great  progress 
we  have  made,  a  part  of  which  T  have  heretofore  mentioned,  the 
world  would  at  once  see  that  there  is  no  Negro  problem  to  solve 
and  the  password  would  be,  "Let  him  alone."  Like  the  honey 
bee,  he  will  solve  his  own  problem.  (Applause.) 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  the  capital  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
this  City  of  Seven  Hills  is  divided  into  six  wards.  In 
order  to  separate  the  races  they  laid  off  one  ward  for  the  col- 
ored people,  namely,  "Jackson  Ward."    This  ward  is  inhabited 
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by  a  large  majority  of  the  colored  citizens  of  this  city.  The 
white  people  who  live  among  them  live  there  for  the  purpose 
of  merchandising.  Three-fourths  of  the  property  in  this  ward 
belongs  to  the  colored  people ;  among  them  the  large  True 
Reformers'  Hall,  valued  at  more  than  $50,000 ;  also  the  Savings 
Bank  of  the  Grand  Fountain,  United  Order  of  True  Reformers, 
which  is  doing  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  business.  The  True 
Reformers  employ  in  their  bank  and  the  insurance  department 
more  than  300  clerks.  Their  real  estate  as  a  whole  is  valued  at 
over  $250,000.  We  have  five  or  six  other  insurance  companies 
conducted  by  colored  men  who  employ  from  40  to  50  clerks 
and  agents.  They  represent  in  all  $65,000.  We  have  also 
the  Nickel  Savings  Bank,  which  is  doing  an  immense  business. 
The  Union  University  is  on  the  cooperative  plan  in  this  city, 
which  is  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  Among  the  cap- 
italists living  in  this  ward  are  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Brown,  the 
widow  of  the  late  W.  W.  Brown,  the  founder  of  the  United 
Order  of  True  Reformers  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  the  Grand 
Fountain.  She  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $90,000;  A.  D.  Price, 
funeral  director,  is  assessed  at  $45,000;  William  Isaac  Johnson, 
a  liveryman  and  funeral  director,  is  assessed  at  $36,000 ;  and  a 
large  host  of  others  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  owning 
property  valued  at  from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 

In  1893,  when  the  great  panic  struck  this  country — I  under- 
stand we  are  here  to  discuss  the  Negro  in  business,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  any  politics — in  1893  when  the  great  panic 
swept  over  this  country — I  do  not  care  what  brought  it  about — 
that  panic  came  and  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Richmond 
were  without  funds  to  pay  their  teachers.  The  officers  of  the 
public  schools  of  Richmond  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay 
the  white  teachers,  much  less  the  colored,  and  they  went  to  all 
the  banks  in  Richmond,  and  to  the  clearing  house,  and  found 
no  accommodation.  They  went  to  what  we  call  our  "Wall 
Street,"  and  they  went  on  up,  and  up  to  what  we  call  the  "Jack- 
son Ward,"  a  ward  named  after  your  honorable  servant  (laugh- 
ter and  applause)  and  they  found  the  Savings  Bank  of  the  Grand 
United  Order  of  True  Reformers.  I  wrote  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation for  that  bank,  but  I  ask  no  credit  for  that. 
(Applause.)  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Brown  deserves  all  the  credit. 
They  went  away  up  there  to  that  bank  and  said,  "Brown,  we 
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want  money!"  Brown  said,  "What  for?"  "We  want  money 
to  carry  on  the  public  schools.  If  we  do  not  get  it  the  children 
will  all  be  turned  out  of  the  schools."  Brown  said,  "How 
much  do  you  want?"  "We  want  $50,000."  Brown  said,  "Is  that 
enough:"  As  the  result  $150,000  was  loaned  by  that  bank  to 
the  city  of  Richmond  to  carry  on  the  public  schools.  (Great 
applause.) 

I  speak  of  this,  and  those  who  desire  to,  or  doubt  me,  may 
write  to  Richmond,  to  the  secretary  of  the  School  Board,  and 
he  will  reply,  and  you  can  find  out  the  truth.  I  am  here  repre- 
senting these  people.  Our  first  speaker  explained  to  you  how 
many  clerks  there  are  there.  I  know  when  they  adjourn  in  the 
afternoon  on  Saturdays  it  looks  like  a  prayer  meeting  breaking 
up  in  the  afternoon  in  the  country.  (Laughter.) 

The  Richmond  Beneficial  Insurance  Company,  Richmond, 
Va.,  is  the  leading  company  of  its  kind  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple in  America.  It  was  organized  in  July,  1894,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $5,000.  The  company  had  only  $200  with 
which  to  begin  their  business.  Six  years'  work  has  proven  what 
can  be  done  by  strict  adherence  to  business  principles,  econ- 
omy and  integrity.  They  pay  sick  and  death  claims.  The  work 
is  conducted  by  agents,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  local  managers, 
a  cashier,  general  inspector,  general  secretary  and  manager, 
and  a  president,  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  managers. 

Attorneys  Giles  B.  Jackson  and  Harry  Smith  have  been  re- 
tained as  counsel  for  the  company.  This  company  gives  em- 
ployment to  180  persons  daily,  taking  all  their  time.  They  have 
branch  offices  throughout  Virginia,  and  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  are  looking  forward  to  opening  up  new  work  in  all  the 
states.  (Applause.)  They  now  have  over  40,000  policy  holders. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  their  business.  In  six 
years  they  have  paid  out: 

For  sickness,  26,564  claims  $72,639.15 

For  death,  953  claims   14,099.19 

$86,738.34 

They  own  property  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  a  part  of  which 
is  a  beautiful  farm  four  and  one-half  miles  from  Richmond, 
which  they  propose  to  cultivate  on  a  high  order  as  an  object 
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lesson  to  the  race.  The  president  is  Rev.  W.  F.  Graham,  D.  D.r 
pastor  of  one  of  the  leading  Baptist  churches  of  Richmond.  He 
believes  that  the  condition  of  his  race  demands  the  attention 
of  the  ministry  in  every  way  promotive  of  their  interest.  Mr. 
John  T.  Taylor  is  the  efficient  manager,  a  young  man  of  fine 
business  qualities. 

I  suppose  the  Chairman  put  me  forward  because  I  have  ac- 
quired some  real  estate  myself.  (Laughter.)  I  admit  I  pay  taxes 
on  a  few  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  in  Virginia.  I 
want  to  say  that  in  the  city  of  Richmond  there  are  four  colored 
people  who  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  look  after  their 
real  estate,  and  have  to  be  assisted  sometimes  by  the  lawyers. 
(Laughter.) 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratulate  this  assembly 
here  in  Boston.  I  cannot  say  why  the  promoter  of  this  great 
meeting  brought  us  up  to  the  city  of  Boston,  but  sitting  over 
there  a  minute  ago  I  concluded  that  the  struggle  for  rights 
began  thirty-five  years  ago  in  Boston,  and  therefore  he  thought 
it  was  right  to  come  here  to  report.  (Applause.)  I  thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  making  these  remarks  before  you,  and  hope 
that  later  on  in  this  convention  your  humble  servant  may  be 
called  upon  to  give  some  advice  looking  to  the  organizing  of 
the  colored  men  in  business.  Every  nation  on  earth 
is  organizing.  Every  nation  has  a  flag — I  forgot  that 
we  have  no  flag;  we  are  under  other  people's  flags.  Every 
nation  finds  business  the  bulwark  of  success,  and  we  ought  to 
succeed  under  the  leadership  of  our  friend,  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. When  I  look  for  a  man  who  represents  something  I 
look  for  a  man  who  has  succeeded ;  and,  therefore,  I  say  he  is 
on  the  road  to  success. 

The  Chairman:  The  subject  of  the  Negro  as  a  real  estate 
dealer  will  be  continued  bv  Mr.  James  E.  Shepard,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

"THE  NEGRO  AS  A  REAL  ESTATE  DEALER." 

BY  MR.  JAMES  E.  SHEPARD. 

Mr.  President:  I  feel  that  I  should  congratulate  you,  first  for 
being  the  master  mind  to  direct  and  conceive  such  an  idea  as 
this  gathering  represents  and  which  is  fraught  with  so  many 
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great  possibilities  for  the  advancement  and  betterment  of  the 
race  along  all  lines  of  material  progress.  And  those  who  par- 
ticipate are  also  to  be  congratulated  that  they  were  and  are 
ready,  eager,  anxious,  to  grasp  the  opportunity  here  presented. 
Such  a  movement  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  for  good  as  it 
means  a  widening,  a  broadening,  a  stretching-out  of  ideas  which 
will  result  in  action  and  will  be  the  brightest  spot  in  the  clouds 
of  blackness  that  seem  to  hover  over  us. 

The  wheel  of  fortune  revolves  slowly,  but  surely,  and  the 
races  that  were  on  top  yesterday,  to-day  are  fallen,  and  the 
wrecks  along  the  shore  and  memories  of  others  handed  down 
to  us  are  convincing  proof  of  the  statement  made.  As  with 
races  so  with  individuals  as  they  come  under  our  own  observa- 
tion. The  whites  of  the  South  used  to  own  all  the  lands,  either 
by  inheritance  or  purchase,  and  you  could  pass  mile  after  mile 
of  stretch  and  ask  the  question,  "To  whom  does  this  land  be- 
long?" and  the  answer  would  invariably  be,  "To  Mr.  A,  or  to 
Mr.  C."  Such  was  the  story  a  few  years  ago.  But  a  different 
one  is  told  to-day ;  the  large  plantations  in  the  majority  of  cases 
have  been  sold  and  divided  into  smaller  ones  and  along  side  by 
side  with  the  whites,  Negroes  own  some  of  the  land  they  used  to 
till  as  slaves. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  whites  after  the  war  de- 
sired to  come  to  the  cities ;  they  had  made  farming  a  luxury 
which  could  only  be  indulged  in  by  the  large  slaveholding  class, 
hence,  when  the  slaves  were  freed  the  luxury  was  denied  them, 
and  in  many  instances  these  farms  were  sold  at  a  sacrifice  and 
Negroes  bought  them,  and  the  result  to-day  is,  in  North  Caro- 
lina the  Negroes  own  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  land.  And  what 
is  true  in  that  state  is  true  in  many  others. 

As  a  real  estate  dealer  there  are  great  possibilities  in  store 
for  us,  if  we  keep  an  eye  to  business,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  in 
North  Carolina  there  are  several  who  make  a  comfortable  living 
mainly  by  selling  land  and  loaning  money.  I  speak  of  the 
South  especially  because  the  Negro  has  a  better  chance  and 
more  avenues  are  opened  to  him  to  make  money  than  elsewhere, 
in  spite  of  the  restrictions  that  surround  him.  He  can  buy  land 
at  from  $10  to  $50  an  acre.  He  can  divide  that  land  into  four  or 
five  lots ;  on  them  he  can  erect  houses  costing  about  $300,  and 
he  can  sell  the  same  in  100  months,  they  paying  interest  at  the 
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rate  of  six  per  cent  a  year,  keeping  up  the  taxes  and  insurance. 
The  advantage  to  the  real  estate  dealer  is,  he  has  doubled  his 
money,  he  is  secured  by  a  mortgage,  thus  making  it  a  safe 
investment ;  he  receives  six  per  cent  a  year  on  his  money,  is 
saved  the  tax  on  his  land,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  before  the 
time  is  out  he  owns  the  same  house  again.  (Laughter.)  The 
advantage  to  the  purchaser  is,  they  are  paying  for  this  home 
at  the  same  rate  they  would  have  to  pay  for  rent,  interest  and 
taxes  not  included,  and  instead  of  paying  rent  one  hundred 
months  and  owning  not  a  thing  they  will  own  a  home. 

I  do  not  wish  to  paint  this  picture  in  extravagant  colors  and 
say  that  all  the  Negroes  are  trying  to  acquire  property.  Such 
is  a  mistake.  The  great  masses  are  not.  They  have  not  been 
taught  that  possession  of  anything  gives  happiness  and  inde- 
pendence; that  even  a  child  as  she  fondles  her  doll  and  calls  it 
her  own  does  so  with  a  feeling  of  pride ;  that  words  cannot 
express  the  idea  of  possession  has  not  taken  hold  of  the  masses. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Negro  had  no  training 
before  freedom,  and  when  it  came  he  formed  a  wrong  concep- 
tion of  it.  He  thought  that  liberty  meant  freedom  from  every- 
thing, with  no  cares  or  responsibilities.  But  he  is  awakening 
fast  to  the  fact  that  life  is  action  and  duty,  and  he  realizes  more 
than  ever  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  upon  him  and  he 
is  preparing  to  meet  them,  and  is  seeking  to  own  more  than 
six  feet  of  land  and  a  hound  dog.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  whites  recognize  the  fact  that  a  landowner  makes  a 
better  citizen,  and  they  seek  to  encourage  the  idea  of  owning 
homes ;  political  restrictions  have  not  as  yet  made  business  re- 
strictions, and  every  person  can  acquire  land  who  will. 

The  real  estate  dealer  also  loans  money,  and  along  this  line 
he  can  always  find  profitable  remuneration.  The  Negro  as  a  real 
estate  dealer,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  business,  if  he  estabishes 
himself  in  the  confidence  of  those  among  whom  he  lives,  can  find 
substantial  backing  and  can  loan  the  money  of  others,  receiving 
a  fair  compensation  therefor.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single 
Negro  in  business  in  my  state  who  has  established  a  reputation 
for  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  failing  to  secure  money  for  legiti- 
mate purposes,  either  as  an  investment  or  to  commence  busi- 
ness; and  while  I  do  not  desire  to  give  any  undue  credit  to 
North  Carolina,  there  are  some  here  from  that  state  whose  en- 
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dorsement  at  the  bank  will  be  taken  for  $5,000  or  $10,000.  I 
speak  from  actual  knowledge. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  why,  under  such  favorable 
conditions,  more  do  not  enter  or  succeed  better  in  this  profes- 
sion? If  you  want  the  truth  I  will  tell  you!  It  is  because  more 
of  them  have  not  learned  the  first  principle  of  business,  that  is 
"promptness  to  meet  obligations."  But  I  note  so  many  en- 
couraging signs  along  this  particular  line  that  I  do  not  need 
to  pause  here.  This  conference  will  doubtless  aim  to  carry  this 
idea  to  the  masses  and  instil  the  principles  of  confidence  in 
their  minds. 

The  real  estate  dealer  is  very  often  an  insurance  agent.  This 
ought  to  be  profitable.  We  ought  to  feel  brightened  just  here 
from  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  the  leading  insurance  com- 
panies woud  not  insure  Negroes  on  acocunt  of  their  mode  of 
living,  mortality,  etc. ;  but  they  recognize  a  change,  and  im- 
provement, in  us  (applause),  for  nearly  every  leading  company, 
if  you  are  physically  sound,  will  accept  Negroes. 

The  real  estate  dealer  is  often  made  a  depositary  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  money,  hence  he  is  a  banker.  Collections  of  all  kinds 
is  another  feature  connected  with  this  line  of  work  beside  others. 

I  will  not  weary  you  by  going  into  the  details  of  giving  you 
figures  of  our  substantial  progress  ;  nearly  every  line  covered  by 
me  will  be  taken  up  and  elaborated  by  the  other  speakers. 

Air.  President,  I  feel  hopeful  along  all  lines  of  business  ;  the 
trials  the  Negro  is  undergoing  now  are  only  a  refining  process  to 
fit  him  for  a  nobler,  truer  and  more  reliant  manhood.  Let  us 
not  be  discouraged  because  a  few  have  gone  so  high  and  we 
cannot  reach  them,  but,  rather,  think  of  the  many  thousands 
beneath  us  who  have  not  done  so  well  as  we,  and  seek  to  bring 
them  up.  Along  these  lines  we  must  work.  (Applause.)  Negroes 
have  succeeded  as  real  estate  dealers,  and  as  the  years  go  by  in 
their  swift  flight  more  will  succeed.  We  are  learning  business, 
learning  to  save  a  dollar,  and  accumulate  property.  WTe  are 
going  to  acquire  a  Christian,  self-reliant  manhood.  No  race 
can  be  manly  or  independent  that  does  not  own  something  (ap- 
plause), neither  can  they  command  the  respect  of  others.  We 
will  help  to  solve  this  so-called  problem,  because  a  problem  is 
nothing  but  something  to  be  looked  into,  to  be  picked  to  pieces. 
The  Negro  is  looking  into  himself,  is  picking  out  the  weak 
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supports,  and  with  a  love  and  patience  to  all  his  fellows  that  is 
almost  godlike  he  is  going  to  largely  solve  the  problem  him- 
self; and  in  a  few  years  you  will  see  Negro  business  men,  not 
with  a  state  reputation  merely,  but  national,  helping  solve  the 
problem  of  others.  (Applause.) 

For  right  shall  vanquish  wrong, 
Error  decay  and  truth  grow  strong — 
The  shades  may  yet  be  upon  the  plains 
But  day  is  near. 

(Great  applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  as  there  are  nearly  ten  minutes 
left  to  the  discussion  of  this  question  of  real  estate,  comments  are 
open  to  you  and  will  be  permitted  in  three-minute  speeches. 
Any  lady  or  gentleman  member  of  this  convention  desiring  to 
discuss  the  papers  on  real  estate  has  now  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Plymouth.  Mass.:  As  I  have  this  opportunity, 
not  expecting  it,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
this  question.  I  probably  may  be  a  little  mite  personal  in  it, 
and  you  will  pardon  me. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  this  convention  and  its  delegates 
that  the  little  success  that  has  been  afforded  me  along  the  real 
estate  line  I  have  founded  in  the  confidence  gained  in  my  constit- 
uents— sobriety  and  push — and  by  so  doing  have  been  able  to  reap 
something  in  that  line.  Twenty-one  years  ago  I  was  not  worth 
the  money  to  build  the  house  I  now  live  in.  I  sought  a  piec*  of 
land  to  put  my  house  on,  and  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  hadn't  two 
quarters,  one  to  rub  against  the  other.  I  have  built  that  house, 
and  I  have  added  to  that  another  house,  and  I  have  added  to  that 
another  piece  of  land,  and  I  have  added  to  that  my  carpet  factory 
in  which  I  do  business,  and — I  do  not  want  it  to  go  abroad  and 
would  not  like  to  have  the  assessors  get  hold  of  it — I  am  a  little 
loath  to  take  to-day,  at  any  rate,  $6,000  for  what  I  represent  in 
this  short  space  of  time,  and  T  am  still  hoping  to  represent  more 
before  long. 

Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Boston,  Mass.:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  one  moment  to  ask  that  Hon.  Mr.  Leftwich  of  Klon- 
dike, Ala.,  give  us  a  little  of  his  personal  experiences  in  that 
matter. 
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The  Chairman:  The  Chair  desires  to  state  with  reference  to 
that  maiter  that  that  gentleman's  name  is  on  the  programme, 
and  he  will  be  heard  in  time.  There  is,  however,  a  gentleman 
present  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  who  represents  the  Building 
Loan  Association,  with  $70,000  capital,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Anderson  if  he  will  give  us  a  few  words  on  that  subject. 

I  desire  to  announce,  and  it  should  have  been  mentioned  ear- 
lier in  the  proceedings,  that  the  convention  hall  in  which  we  will 
meet  for  the  next  two  days  has  been  donated  by  one  of  the  phi- 
lanthropists of  this  city,  and  for  the  decorations  we  have  to  thank 
one  of  our  own  business  men,  Mr.  B.  F.  Washington.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee  desires  me  to  announce 
that  if  there  are  visiting  delegates  who  have  not  been  assigned 
places  for  board,  they  will  be  carefully  attended  to  by  consulting 
him  in  the  adjoining  anteroom. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  introduce  to  you  Mr  M.  M. 
Lewey  of  Pensacola.  Fla.,  a  successful  publisher,  who  will 
address  you  on  Negro  Business  Enterprises  in  Pensacola. 

"NEGRO    BUSINESS    ENTERPRISES    IN  PENSA- 
COLA, FLA." 

BY  MR.  M.  M.  LEWEY. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Permit  me  to  make  one 
personal  allusion  before  entering  on  the  subject  to  which  I  have 
been  assigned.  In  the  spring  of  1863  when  the  late  lamented  and 
distinguished  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  John  A.  Andrew,  was 
marshalling  into  the  service  of  the  Lmion  two  black  regiments, 
on  account  of  the  war  troubles  between  the  states,  it  was  my  op- 
portunity in  my  boyhood  days  to  voluntarily  leave  my  native 
state,  Maryland,  come  to  Boston,  and  enlist  in  the  55th  Massa- 
chusetts volunteers  (applause),  being  separated  from  my  regi- 
ment by  reason  of  serious  gunshot  wounds  sustained  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Honey  Hill,  S.  C.  My  final  discharge 
from  the  service  therefor  took  place  at  DeCamp  General 
Hospital,  Davis  Island,  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1865. 

From  1863  to  the  23rd  day  of  August,  1900,  records  my  second 
trip  to  this  magnificent  city  of  justice,  learning  and  philanthropy. 
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As  a  boy  I  came  to  Boston  to  join  others  in  defence  of  the  flag 
of  my  country,  as  a  man  I  came  to  Boston  to  enjoy  the  results 
and  final  fruits  of  this  defence. 

Mr.  President,  pardon  me  for  this  personal  reference,  but  I 
feel  that  I  owe  this  much  to  the  big-hearted  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"The  Xegro  in  Business  in  Pensacola,"  is  the  topic  the  com- 
mittee has  assigned  me  for  discussion. 

The  subject  is  in  every  way  easily  understood,  but  just  how 
much  is  comprehended  within  this  term  "business"  among  the 
colored  people  in  Pensacola,  the  committee  we  presume  has  left 
to  our  judgment. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  some  few  facts  con- 
nected with  the  natural  growth,  commercial  facilities  and  pros- 
pects and  the  continued  investment  of  new  capital  in  and  around 
Pensacola. 

We  think  in  this  way  you  will  be  in  a  position  of  mind  to  better 
understand  whether  the  Xegro  in  business  in  that  city  is  of  a 
superficial  character,  or  whether  his  hopes  and  prospects  are 
founded  upon  that  degree  of  continued  permanency  in  business 
that  will  develop  in  him  the  elements  of  a  business  man. 

We  do  not  intend  to  even  attempt  to  give  the  origin  or  causes 
of  the  unprecedented  development  of  Pensacola  within  the  past 
few  years.  For  the  facts  peculiar  to  this  city's  growth  and  the 
outlined  statements,  we  are  indebted  largely  to  the  last  annual 
edition  of  the  Pensacola  Journal  and  the  recent  annual  report  of 
Secretary  Thos.  C.  Watson  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  1890  Pensacola's  population  was  11,750.  The  city  census 
of  1897  showed  it  to  be  15,391.  From  a  hurriedly  compiled  cen- 
sus by  the  city  health  authorities  last  year  and  from  reliable  esti- 
mates, the  city's  population  has  increased  not  less  than  23,000  in 
ten  years,  an  increase  of  over  too  per  cent. 

In  1895.  five  years  ago,  Pensacola's  export  values  amounted 
to  $3,718,127.00;  1896,  S6.61 5,634.00 ;  1897,  $8,722,082.00;  1898, 
$9,872,950.00;  1899.  $14,962,637.00. 

For  the  three  vears  ending  August  31,  1900,  not  less  than  600 
new  houses  will  have  been  erected,  some  of  which  are  large  busi- 
nes  houses,  and  to-day  few,  if  any,  carpenters  and  bricklayers  are 
idle  in  this  citv. 

Among  our  manufacturing  enterprises  we  take  due  note  of  the 
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many  saw  and  planing  mills  in  and  tributary  to  the  city,  many 
million  of  dollars  being  invested  in  them.  We  also  have  one  of 
the  largest  fertilizer  plants  in  the  South,  a  paper  mill,  three  ice 
factories,  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  per  day,  a  number  of  cigar 
factories,  and  other  industries. 

The  fish  business  has  grown  to  large  proportions  of  late  years, 
until  to-day  it  employs  about  750  men  and  upwards  of  40 
schooners,  and  a  capital  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
annual  sales  of  fish  shipped  from  this  city  to  interior  points 
amount  to  over  half  a  million  dollars.  The  firm  of  E.  E.  Saunders 
&  Company  and  Warren  &  Company  are  among  the  greatest 
fish  dealers  in  the  United  States.  Located  as  we  are  upon  the 
only  natural  deep  water  harbor  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
deepest  water  south  of  Newport  News,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
therefore  as  to  greater  developments  of  the  port  of  Pensacola? 

Major  F.  A.  Mahan,  U.  S.  Engineer  in  charge  of  harbor  im- 
provements, says:  "The  ports  of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Galves- 
ton or  Tampa  cannot  be  compared  with  Pensacola.  Trade,  like 
water,  seeks  an  opening,  and  many  present  to-night  will  proba- 
blv  live  to  see  Pensacola  the  leading  port  south  of  Newport 
News." 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  United  States  Government 
had  obtained  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet  in  the  channel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  but  Capt.  C.  A.  F.  Flagler,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  continued  the  dredging  contract  until 
the  former  appropriation  was  exhausted,  and  obtained  a  depth 
of  thirty-five  feet,  with  a  width  of  150  feet,  throughout  the  entire 
channel.  With  the  present  appropriation  of  $75,000,  the  channel 
will  reach  a  width  of  250  or  300  feet,  so  that  when  completed  we 
can  claim  to  possess  the  finest  harbor  in  the  United  States,  with 
an  approach  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  easily  accessible  to  the 
largest  battleships,  and  absolutely  landlocked. 

Before  leaving  this  particular  division  of  the  discussion,  I  am 
glad  to  note  the  fact  that  within  the  past  five  or  six  months  new 
enterprises  of  public  importance  requiring  vast  capital  are  loom- 
ing in  and  around  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  port  of  Pensa- 
cola, most  prominent  among  which  is  a  cotton  compress  of  the 
very  best  type,  capitalized  at  $50,000,  and  which  will  probably 
be  the  means  of  making  Pensacola  a  cotton  port  of  no  small  pre- 
tensions.  Work  has  already  set  in  on  this  enterprise. 
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A  company  has  been  formed  also  for  the  preserving  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  the  system  of  evaporation,  which  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  farming  regions,  as  by  means  of  it  they  will 
find  a  ready  market  for  their  surplus  products  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Ex-Secretary  Alger,  who  was  in  Pensacola  a  few  months  ago 
representing  an  influential  syndicate,  made  important  purchases 
of  large  tracts  of  timber  lands  in  this  vicinity  running  up  into 
millions  of  dollars,  and  will  shortly  be  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  company  with  which  he  is  interested. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  in  connection  with  his  investment 
large  car  works  will  be  established  near  this  point,  employing  a 
number  of  men  in  the  manufacture  of  cars. 

The  port  of  Pensacola  is  one  of  the  best  fortified  harbors  in  the 
South,  and  I  might  almost  say  in  the  country,  being  protected  on 
both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  with  disappearing  guns  of 
the  latest  type  and  largest  calibre  as  well  as  mortar  batteries,  etc. 
We  believe  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  not  already 
here,  that  the  interest  of  the  American  Negro  demand  that  he 
observe  and  give  public  expression  of  what  he  knows  about  his 
own  municipality,  public  and  private  enterpises  owned  and  man- 
aged by  capital  invested  by  white  men. 

In  sections  of  our  country  where  Negroes  reside  in  large 
numbers  and  depend  largely  on  the  operation  of  factories,  saw- 
mills and  commercial  activities  operated  by  the  brains  and 
money  of  white  men,  I  take  the  broad  position  that  that  com- 
munity of  Negroes  should  manly  and  intelligently  give  publicity 
and  encouragement  to  these  enterprises,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  covered  by  the  "law  of  self-presrvation."  In  every  sec- 
tion of  the  South  land  wherein  prosperity  follows  the  business 
activity  of  white  men,  colored  men  share  a  reasonable  portion  of 
this  prosperity. 

NEGRO  IN  BUSINESS. 

Having  referred  briefly  to  some  of  Pensacola's  natural  re- 
sources and  a  few  of  the  public  enterprises,  the  next  question 
which  properly  comes  up  is  what  part  does  the  Negro  play  in 
the  development  of  himself  as  a  business  factor  in  that  commu- 
nity. We  believe  that  we  can  safely  say  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction  that  there  is  not  a  city  in  the  United  States  of 
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the  size  and  population  of  Pensacola  wherein  the  Negro  is  more 
prosperous  and  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  own  will  in  any  legiti- 
mate vocation  than  the  port  of  Pensacola. 

My  experience  and  observation  of  twenty-seven  years  of  con- 
tinuous and  permanent  residence  in  the  state  of  Florida  ought  to 
fit  me,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  know  somethig  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  Negro  and  his  true  relation  to  our  Southern 
white  neighbors.  But  let  us  get  back  to  our  declaration  and 
we  will  show  one  uninterrupted  success  of  the  Negro  in  business 
in  Pensacola. 

There  are  nearly  as  many  colored  people  in  Pensacola  as 
white,  and  if  for  temporary  purposes  you  place  the  Creoles  in 
the  colored  column,  the  colored  population  will  be  in  excess. 

The  1,500  Creoles — not  more  than  2,000  in  our  population  of 
23,000 — are  an  orderly  class  of  people,  law  abiding,  industrious 
and  not  by  any  means  an  undesirable  citizen. 

Their  society  and  religious  proclivities  are  in  a  manner  ex- 
clusive and  in  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  they  make  no  pre- 
tension to  intrude  themselves  upon  the  society  of  others. 

We  have  not  less  than  fifty  distinct  public  establishments 
owned  and  operated  by  Negroes. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  capital  invested  is  not  necessary  to 
illustrate  our  purposes. 

To  point  out  a  few  individual  cases  who  are  successfully  man- 
aging a  business  on  their  own  invested  capital  will  amply  enough 
show  that  the  Negro  is  in  business  in  Pensacola. 

George  B.  Green  is  the  only  colored  man  in  that  section  of 
the  state  who  deals  exclusively  in  furniture.  His  stock  of  goods 
runs  from  $3,500  to  $4,000;  annual  sales,  $20,000.  He  has  just 
completed  a  new  store  building  on  his  own  lot,  40  x  80  feet,  with 
a  second  story  for  public  hall  purposes.  Mr.  Green  owns  not 
less  than  $6,000  in  real  estate. 

John  Sunday,  doubtless  among  the  wealthiest  colored  men  in 
the  state.  His  possessions  in  real  estate  cover  some  very  val- 
uable property  in  the  city ;  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Sunday's  property  locations,  $100,000  would  be  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  market  value  of  his  real  estate.  When  he  was  in 
the  merchandise  business  he  gave  his  personal  attention  to 
every  detail  of  the  work,  and  now  having  reached  his  three  score 
years  and  more,  he  lives  to-day  in  easy  circumstances,  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  large  and  happy  family.  One  of  his  sons  is  a  grad- 
uate in  medicine  from  Mahary  Medical  School,  and  two  others, 
son  and  daughter,  are  pursuing  a  professional  course  at  this 
college. 

Henry  King,  contractor  and  builder  and  sole  owner  of  a  saw- 
mill and  commodious  dwellings  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  is 
popular  with  all  classes  and  is  prospering  in  the  industrial 
trades.  The  only  colored  man  in  the  state  doing  a  sawmill 
business  on  his  own  capital.  (Applause.) 

A.  H.  Whorley,  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  in  fact, 
has  been  the  best  part  of  his  life  devoted  to  day  labor,  is  to-day 
worth  $10,000  in  real  estate,  with  no  incumbrance  whatever. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  loaning  money  on  reasonable  rates  and 
occasionally  dealing  in  real  estate. 

J.  D.  Cunningham,  who  began  a  grocery  business  about  four 
years  ago  with  capital  of  $too,  and  whose  annual  sales  for  the 
past  year  have  reached  the  magnificent  sum  of  $16,000.  About 
six  months  ago  he  purchased  a  store  building  on  one  of  our  bus- 
iness streets  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  of 
his  increasing  trade. 

Oliver  &  Green,  a  grocery  firm,  began  business  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Oliver  informs  me  that  his  sales  for  the 
past  year  were  not  less  than  $  14,000.  Mr.  Oliver  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  as  a  salesman  in  a  white  wholesale  and  retail 
grocery  store,  and  to-day  he  is  among  the  most  popular  Negro 
business  men  of  the  city. 

Sam  Charles,  a  young  man  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  began 
business  about  six  years  ago  as  a  shoe  repairer  in  a  little  room, 
6x8.  By  steady  work  and  the  exercise  of  strict  economy  since 
that  time  has  bought  lots  and  erected  nine  tenement  houses  at  an 
aggregate  rental  of  $60  per  month.  His  own  home  is  a  very 
neat  and  comfortable  six-room  dwelling  and  modestly  furnished 
throughout. 

Evigan  Edwards,  who  for  a  good  many  years  was  a  drayman, 
and  his  wife,  who  is  engaged  in  public  school  teaching,  are  the 
proud  possessors  in  this  city  of  real  estate  valued  at  not  less  than 
$10,000. 

We  have  two  well-equipped  drug  stores,  the  Pensacola  Drug 
Company  and  People's  Drug  Store.  The  former  is  owned  by  a 
stock  company  and  carries  about  a  $3,000  stock.    This  store  is 
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located  at  one  of  the  most  prominent  corners  in  the  city  and  has 
among  its  customers  many  of  the  prominent  white  people  of  the 
city,  their  stock  of  goods  in  quality  is  equal  to  any  in  the  city. 
The  People's  Drug  Store  is  owned  by  Dr.  D.  T.  Straghn,  and  is 
located  on  a  prominent  business  street,  and  it  also  carries  a  full 
stock  of  goods  and  has  a  long  line  of  customers. 

J.  M.  Harvey,  contractor  and  builder  and  real  esate  dealer,  is 
one  of  the  most  efficient  contractors  in  the  city  and  has  a  large 
patronage  of  both  races ;  he  owns  real  estate  to  the  value  of 
$10,000  and  more. 

H.  S.  Pons  and  Edward  Sunday,  composing  the  firm  of  Pons 
&  Sunday,  are  possibly  the  largest  colored  contractors  in  the 
city ;  they  are  painstaking  and  efficient  in  their  work  and  are  also 
patronized  by  both  races.  Their  work  during  the  last  year 
amounted  to  $36,000. 

One  of  the  remarkable  colored  business  men  in  the  city  is 
Joe  H.  James.  Prior  to  four  years  ago  he  was  a  hackman,  driv- 
ing his  own  team  day  and  night  for  a  livelihood.  He  entered 
into  the  restaurant  business  less  than  four  years  ago  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  team,  amounting  to  about  $175,  the 
amount  of  invested  capital.  Since  he  began  his  sales  from  his 
restaurant  will  reach  the  splendid  sum  of  $62,000.  His  grocery 
bill  per  week  runs  from  $180  to  $220,  his  meat  bill  from  $60  to 
$70  per  week.  He  has  in  his  employ  twelve  persons,  his  pay  roll 
per  week  is  $65  to  $70  for  help  alone.  His  patrons  are  equally 
divided  among  both  races. 

The  tailoring  firm  of  B.  A.  Jospeh  and  Nathan  Jones,  suc- 
cessors to  E.  L.  Marshall  &  Co.,  conduct  the  only  first-class 
tailoring  establishment  in  Pensacola  managed  by  colored  men. 
Mr.  Jones  is  regarded  as  an  expert  fitter,  which  gives  him  a  bus- 
iness standing  in  the  community  among  the  most  fashionable 
classess. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Williams,  physician  and  surgeon,  the  largest'  stock- 
holder and  manager  of  the  Pensacola  Drug  Company,  has  in  the 
past  six  years  accumulated  property  to  the  valuation  of  $5,000. 

We  also  have  a  dry  goods  firm,  W.  A.  Watts  &  Co.  This 
firm  began  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  with  a  very  small  capital, 
and  now  they  are  doing  an  excellent  business.  The  principal 
member  of  the  firm,  W.  A.  Watts,  is  also  associated  with  H. 
H.  Lewis  as  contractors  and  builders. 
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We  have  three  lawyers,  all  of  whom  have  been  regularly  ad- 
mitted to  practise  law  in  all  the  courts  of  the  state,  and  four  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  graduates  from  popular  medical  colleges 
of  the  country.  The  names  of  the  lawyers  are  Isaac  L.  Purcell, 
originally  from  South  Carolina,  but  has  practised  in  Florida  for 
fifteen  years ;  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Alston  and  A.  W.  Spears,  both 
of  whom  are  Floridians,  young  in  their  profession,  but  every 
indication  points  to  their  success.  The  physicians  are  Drs.  H. 
G.  Williams,  C.  V.  Smith,  D.  T.  Straghn  and  M.  S.  G.  Abbott. 
The  white  professional  men  of  this  city  extend  to  their  black 
brother  of  the  fraternity  every  respect  within  the  rules  of  pro- 
fessional ethics. 

There  are  a  good  many  more  colored  men  who  are  engaged 
in  various  trades,  such  as  the  tonsorial  business,  restaurants, 
blacksmiths,  horseshoeing,  shoemakers,  but  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  particularize.  I  think  I  have  illustrated  fully  enough  to 
show  that  the  Negro  is  in  business  in  Pensacola. 

To  more  fully  comprehend  the  subject  and  in  view  of  the 
common  relations  existing  between  the  races  in  the  South,  I  deem 
it  wise,  concluding  my  remarks,  to  briefly  review  the  occupa- 
tional businesses  of  the  Negroes  in  Pensacola.  There  are  nine 
union  labor  associations  in  Pensacola,  composed  of  colored  men, 
two  of  which  are  made  up  of  both  races.  Local  Assembly  Knights 
of  Labor,  No.  1,771  ;  membership,  425.  Stevedores'  Protective 
Association,  No.  2 ;  200  members.  Cotton  Screwmen's  Asso- 
ciation, A.  Prather,  president :  200  members.  And  another,  the 
name  and  number  of  which  I  do  not  just  call  to  mind. 

These  bodies  are  connected  with  national  associations  and 
governed  alike  by  the  same  rules  of  hours  and  wages  as  govern 
similar  white  organizations  in  the  city.  The  three  first  named 
associations  handle  the  great  cargoes  of  timber  and  lumber  ex- 
ported from  this  port. 

The  Cotton  Screwmen's  Association  deals  solely  in  cotton  and 
tobacco  shipped  from  this  port. 

The  wages  of  the  men  who  handle  lumber  range  from  $2.50 
to  $4  per  day.  Cotton  screwmen  from  $4  to  $5  per  day  and  fore- 
men $8.    This  scale  of  wages  governs  both  races  alike. 

While  the  local  assemblies  do  not  meet  together,  yet  in  dis- 
trict assembly  there  is  no  separation  as  to  races. 

The  system  of  distributing  labor  among  the  baymen  proceeds 
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upon  a  just  and  equitable  share  alike,  regardless  of  color.  If  a 
white  stevedore  has  a  ship's  cargo  to  discharge  he  is  obligated 
under  the  rules  to  divide  the  labor  between  baymen  of  both  races 
(applause),  and  the  same  rule  applies  with  colored  stevedores. 
Here  we  have  both  races  working  together  in  the  same  charac- 
ter of  work,  for  the  same  rates  of  wages,  side  by  side  on  the  same 
vessels.  (Applause.) 

There  are  five  other  union  associations,  namely,  painters,  car- 
penters, brickayers,  draymen  and  hackmen. 

The  Painters'  and  Bricklayers'  Unions  are  composed  of  both 
races.  John  M.  Murphy,  colored,  of  the  firm  of  Murphy  & 
Robinson,  is  secretary  of  the  Painters'  Union,  and  Rufus  Rob- 
erts, colored,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Bricklayers'  Union. 

A.  H.  D.  Alemberth,  tax  collector  of  my  county,  a  gentleman 
of  character  and  as  a  public  official  popular  among  all  classes  of 
citizens,  informs  me  that  more  than  400  colored  families  pay 
taxes  on  their  own  homes  in  Pensacola.  Add  to  this  a  possible 
200  more  who  are  buying  homes,  all  of  which  tell  largely  of  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  races  in  this  section  of  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  the  object  of  this  gathering  carries  with  it  a 
double  purpose.  It  will  not  only  demonstrate  by  facts  and  il- 
lustrations that  the  American  Negro  can  do  a  successful  bus- 
iness along  all  lines  if  an  opportunity  is  given  him,  but  it  will 
further  demonstrate  that  intelligent  white  men  of  the  South  are 
in  harmony  with  the  gradual  development  of  the  Negro  through 
channels  wherein  his  material  and  educational  advancement  are 
factors  in  the  solution  of  his  claims. 

We  lay  clown  the  proposition  that  there  are  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  white  men  in  the  South,  men  of  intelligence,  culture 
and  refinement,  many  of  whom  are  ex-slaveholders,  who  are  as 
deeply  interested  in  the  material  and  educational  welfare  of  the 
Negro  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  country.  In  making 
this  declaration  in  the  city  of  Boston  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  no  state  in  the  Union  has  done  more  along  the  same  line 
than  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  elevation  of  the  black 
man. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  tidings  coming  from  the  South  and 
from  the  lips  of  black  men  ought  to  create  in  the  minds  of  New 
England  a  happy  consolation,  a  welcomed  "consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished."    I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  the 
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general  record  of  the  Negro  population  of  the  South  is  all  that 
is  desirable. 

I  would  be  a  moral  coward,  an  ingrate,  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  suppress  the  fact  that  there  are  criminal  classes  of  both  races 
in  the  South,  but  happily  for  my  race  we  are  rapidly  learning 
how  to  make  distinctions  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and 
white  men  are  moving  along  in  the  same  groove  of  thought ;  in 
this  I  can  see  but  one  result ;  white  and  black  men  of-  the  South 
will  yet  apply  the  best  method  of  settling  all  misunderstandings 
and  contentions  between  the  races  of  the  South. 

The  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  Chair  had  better  make  this  an- 
nouncement with  reference  to  the  length  of  papers:  Gentlemen 
who  are  going  to  read  them,  knowing  their  twenty  minutes,  will 
kindly  select  that  part  of  them  that  can  be  read  within  that  time. 
The  time  is  not  reduced  to  twenty  minutes  for  any  other  reason 
than  that  we  may  present  each  and  every  subject  in  the  short  two 
sessions  of  to-day  and  the  three  of  to-morrow,  during  which  this 
convention  is  to  sit,  and  I  hope  those  who  are  to  speak  subse- 
quently, who  have  prepared  papers,  will  select  that  part  that  can 
be  read  within  the  required  time. 

This  subject  will  be  continued  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pullen  of  Enfield, 
N.  C,  who  will  read  a  paper  on  "Negro  Business  Enterprises 
in  Enfield,  N.  C." 

"NEGRO  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES  IN  ENFIELD,  N.  C" 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  J.  W.  PULLEN. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  will  notice  that,  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  speakers  who  have  come  up,  I  have  come 
with  no  paper  in  hand,  and  Mr.  Washington  put  me  at  ease  when 
he  said  that  parliamentary  usages  and  so  forth  would  not  be  ad- 
hered to  so  strictly.  Therefore  I  can  make  a  little  apology.  I 
did  not  know  until  entering  the  house  that  I  was  to  speak  at  all, 
and  coming  from  a  small  town,  as  I  do,  I  have  very  little  to 
speak  about  to  start  with.  I  do  not  represent  these  successful 
business  men,  those  who  have  succeeded  entirely,  as  most  of  you 
have ;  I  represent  that  class  who  are  trying  to  succeed.  (Ap- 
plause.)   I  represent  those  who  have  sent  me  up  here  to  see 
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what  you  will  tell  them  to  do  in  order  that  they  may  succeed 
(Applause.) 

Shortly  after  freedom  there  were  many  things  started  in  the 
South  which  worked  to  the  Negro's  injury  in  business,  notably 
among  them,  in  our  town,  a  Freedmen's  bank  or  bureau.  When 
it  was  established  every  Negro  who  had  a  dollar  put  it  in  the 
bank — every  one.  They  rushed  to  the  bureau,  to  the  bank.  As 
soon  as  the  treasurer  had  gotten  all  the  money  that  he  could, 
got  everything  in  his  hands,  he  left,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
became  of  that  money.  And  several  other  such  ventures  were 
made  and  got  into  the  hands  of  dishonest  parties,  which  dis- 
couraged the  Negro  so  that,  practically,  he  has  done  nothing  in 
business  in  Enfield.  However,  they  own  a  little  something ;  but 
those  who  have  money  are  afraid  to  turn  it  loose  (laughter) ; 
they  are  afraid  to  enter  into  joint  stock  business ;  they  are 
afraid  to  trust  each  other.  But  recent  developments  in  the  state, 
in  a  political  way,  have  driven  the  Negroes  together  down  there. 
Political  issues  have  driven  the  Negro  together  in  interest  and  in 
a  business  way.  We  have  three  little  grocery  stores  and  two 
restaurants,  and  that  comprises  the  amount  of  business  carried 
on  in  Enfield.  Before  the  elections  the  Negroes  did  not  trade 
with  each  other  so  much,  but  since  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment the  Negroes  are  now  going  to  trade  with  each  other  from 
this  on.    (Great  applause.) 

We  find  that  business  is  picking  up  some.  Taken  together 
all  of  the  Negroes  in  Enfield  haven't  been  unsuccessful  entirely, 
because  they  have  acquired  some  property.  It  is  a  small  town, 
with  a  floating  population  of  about  a  thousand.  In  that  town 
the  Negroes  pay  taxes  on  $t 0,000  worth  of  property — a  small 
town  like  that — and  taking  all  the  money  they  have  invested  you 
can  count  it  in  five  figures  easily.  You  have  heard  of  big  things  ; 
now  you  hear  of  little  things,  and  I  take  it  I  represent  the  small- 
est capital  of  anybody  in  the  house,  but  I  came  here  to  learn  of 
you  what  to  do.  My  people  asked  me  to  come  up  and  see  what 
Mr.  Washington  wanted.  Some  of  them  had  an  idea  that  he 
wanted  one  thing  and  some -another :  but  a  great  many  people 
thought  he  could  tell  us  what  to  do.  They  are  disturbed  in  that 
little  hamlet  and  they  are  looking  to  Mr.  Washington  and  others 
to  tell  them,  and  I  must  carry  the  news  back  to  them,  and  I  hope 
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I  can  carry  such  news  to  them  as  will  please  them  and  encourage 
them. 

Many  of  our  people  are  thinking  just  now  that  the  best  thing 
that  they  can  do  is  to  get  away  from  down  there.  That  is  what 
many  of  them  think,  but  if  you  advise  us  to  stay  we  will  stay  and 
endure  hardships  a  little  longer.  (Great  applause.)  So  you 
can  easiiy  see  that  we  are  coming  for  advice,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less  than  advice,  that  we  may  be  encouraged. 

The  limit  is  not  a  bit  too  short  for  me,  for  I  am  not  a  speech 
maker.  Down  in  Enfield  I  might  be  the  biggest  figure  down 
there,  but  when  we  come  to  Boston  it  is  a  different  thing.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  wants  to  announce  that  since  the 
gentleman  speaks  of  being  able  and  willing  to  endure  hardships 
further  he  speaks  of  what  he  knows.  This  gentleman  comes  to 
us  as  being  one  of  the  volunteers  of  the  late  Spanish  war.  (Loud 
applause  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  helped  lead 
the  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill.    (Renewed  applause  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Pullen:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  will  change  the  tenor 
of  my  speech.  This  will  take  us  from  the  Negro  enterprises  in 
Enfield  and  start  us  across  to  Cuba ;  but  for  fear  I  might  get  on 
a  wrong  strain  I  am  afraid  to  allude  to  that  just  now,  because 
some  very  hard  things  have  been  said  that  I  would  like  to  refute 
right  here.  (Voices:  Go  on!  Go  on!)  A  gentleman  whose 
words  are  taken  all  over  the  country  and  who  is  now,  by  the 
acts  of  God  and  the  help  of  the  Negro  soldiers  in  Cuba,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  looking  further  than  that — the  vice- 
presidential  nominee  of  the  Republican  ticket — with  all  this 
grandeur,  with  all  this  goodness,  with  all  the  honors  that  have 
been  forced  upon  him,  with  all  the  credit  he  has  taken  to  himself, 
has  slandered  the  Negro  soldier.  When  he  said  that  the  Negro 
soldier  turned  back  at  San  Juan  Hill  and  that  he  was  only  forced 
to  the  summit  at  the  point  of  his  revolver,  he  says  things  that 
are  not  true.  He  might  have  seen,  after  the  battle  was  over, 
when  it  was  cool  and  calm,  he  might  have  seen  one  or  two  com- 
ing down  for  water.  That  is  all  he  did  see,  and  in  his  excitement 
he  might  have  turned  them  back.  But  during  the  charge,  gen- 
tlemen, not  a  Negro  turned  back.    (Cheers  and  applause.)  It 
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is  against  all  precedent  of  Negro  fighting  in  this  country  for  him 
to  turn  back.  He  has  never  been  known  to  turn  back.  (Cries 
of  No,  no!)  He  has  fought  in  all  the  battles  of  all  the  wars,  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  even  now  in 
China,  and  I  know  personally,  so  far  as  his  remarks  in  regard  to 
Negroes  fighting  under  white  officers,  that  might  sound  well, 
but  I  know  for  a  fact  that  at  the  charge  at  El  Caney  my  regiment 
took  part  in  that  charge,  that  the  Negro  soldiers  fought  without 
officers.  (Wild  applause.)  Before  the  charge  was  sounded  the 
order  was  given  to  go  forward,  and  after  the  firing  had  com- 
menced and  the  Negroes  got  to  fighting,  sure  enough  every  man 
was  a  captain  for  himself.    (Cheers  and  applause.) 

Gentlemen,  this  changes  what  I  had  intended  to  say.  I  did 
not  intend  to  make  this  speech  in  Boston,  but  the  Negroes 
started  the  fight  in  Boston.  We  remember  away  down  in  North 
Carolina  that  the  Negro  started  fighting  when  the  white  people 
wanted  to  be  free,  and  we  have  been  fighting  ever  since.  (Cheers 
and  applause.) 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington:  There  are  in  this  room  a  lady 
and  a  gentleman  too  modest  to  appear  upon  the  platform,  but 
they  are  such  eminent  samples  of  the  Negroes'  success  in  bus- 
iness that  I  feel  we  should  have  the  opportunity,  at  least,  of  look- 
ing at  them.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  room  from  North 
Carolina,  who  is  perhaps  the  largest  manufacturer  in  this  coun- 
try, who  manufactured  last  year  over  three  millions  of  bricks,  and 
is  a  large  real  estate  dealer,  and,  in  addition,  his  wife  runs  a 
drug  store.  He  is  the  treasurer  of  the  Coleman  Manufacturing 
Company — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  of  Durham,  N.  C. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  A.  J.  LOVE  OF  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As  it  has  been  announced 
by  your  Chairman  that  papers  should  be  very  brief,  I  want  to  say 
to  him  that  I  am  in  line  with  him,  because  mine  takes  the  form 
of  the  geometrical  point  of  a  line. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  hail  from  a  town  in  East  Tennessee, 
Chattanooga,  an  Indian  name,  which  means  "crow's  nest." 
You  might  think  from  that  that  we  are  sleeping,  but  we  are  not. 
The  people  down  there  are  laboring  under  their  wealth  so  that 
they  had  to  employ  somebody  outside  of  their  business,  so  sent 
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me.  And  in  order  to  have  an  equipoise  they  sent  along  another 
from  down  there,  Mr.  Franklin.  I  am  the  doctor  and  he  is  the 
undertaker.  They  slay  them  by  the  thousand,  and  he  puts  them 
under.  You  know,  I  am  like  the  Chinese  physician  who  went  to 
see  the  child  of  a  native  of  England,  in  China,  some  years  ago, 
who  went  there  and  had  a  sick  child  and  went  out  late  at  night 
to  seek  for  a  physician.  I  want  to  say  that  in  China  a  doctor 
when  he  has  a  death  must  put  out  a  red  light.  So  you  know  by 
the  number  of  red  lights  you  see  whether  you  are  approaching  a 
physician's.  So  this  man  went  down  the  street  and  came  to  a 
number  of  red  lights,  and  there  were  about  fifty.  He  stopped 
and  said  to  himself,  "I  do  not  want  to  go  in  there."  He  went 
on  a  little  further  and  saw  seventy-five ;  and  went  along  further 
and  got  to  a  point  where  he  saw  three  hundred  lights  ;  and  he 
hied  himself  further,  till  he  saw  only  three,  and  he  hurried  to  the 
door.  "Is  the  doctor  in?"  "Yes."  And  when  the  physician 
came  he  said  to  him,  "I  want  you  at  once."  So  they  went  along 
down  the  street,  and  finally  he  said  to  the  physician,  "I  am  very 
glad  I  saw  you."  "Why?"  "I  saw  three  hundred  red  lights  further 
along  and  you  have  only  three."  The  physician  replied,  "Yes. 
Perhaps  you  won't  congratulate  yourself  when  I  tell  you  I  have 
only  had  three  patients."  (Laughter.)  So,  I  tell  you  this  doc- 
tor is  poverty  stricken  because  all  my  patients  have  died.  (Re 
newed  laughter.) 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  a  town  that  will  represent  ancient- 
Pompeii,  though  not  sleeping,  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain, 
which  raises  its  head  above  the  clouds,  where  was  fought  that 
famous  battle,  in  as  beautiful  a  piece  of  country  as  the  eye  wishes 
to  behold.  Verdure  there  is  ravished  by  nature.  We  have 
about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  eight  thousand  of  whom  are 
colored,  five  thousand  of  which  number  labor  in  the  manufac- 
tories, ranging  all  the  way  from  boiler  making,  file  manufactur- 
ing, stove  furnaces,  sawmills,  henneries  and  every  form  of  ware 
which  the  hardware  world  knows  anything  about.  There  the 
Negro  is  in  his  acme  as  to  being  a  "maker."  He  understands 
his  business  there.  He  is  one  of  the  originators  as  to  concep- 
tion, as  to  plans,  as  to  patterns.  He  helps  to  manufacture ;  and 
it  is  there  where  the  manufacturer  himself  knows  the  value  of 
the  man  in  ebony. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  "homes,"  in  round  numbers, 
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valued  at  about  $150,000.  We  have  men  in  business,  about 
thirty-five;  representing  grocers,  fifteen;  saloon  men,  about  six; 
one  undertaker,  who  is  not  at  home  now.  (Laughter.)  He 
happens  to  be  here.  One  money  lender  and  men  in  other  minor 
businesses,  representing  about  $65,000  invested,  the  entire  cap- 
ital being  about  $243,000.  I  promised  not  to  take  much  of  your 
time  and  I  shall  not ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  we  are  in  the  iron 
manufacturing  business  ourselves.  We  have  two  foundries 
there,  owned,  operated,  controlled  and  worked  and  run  by  col- 
ored men,  capitalized  to-day  at  $25,000.  These  foundries  have 
passed  the  stage  of  experimentation;  they  are  now  certainties; 
they  are  paying  institutions.  Everything  they  manufacture  they 
have  orders  for.  Their  work  is  in  demand.  They  have  not  as 
much  capital  as  they  need  and  as  they  wish,  but  with  that  amount 
of  capital  they  have  succeeded  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and 
cooking  utensils  and  skillets,  and  grates  for  furnaces  and  foun- 
dries ;  and  right  there  in  Chattanooga  they  have  a  great  demand 
for  that  work. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel  that  the  Negroes  in  Chatta- 
nooga are  doing  a  great  work ;  I  feel  that  they  are  doing  a  work 
which  the  race,  if  they  knew  about  it,  might  be  proud  of ;  but  I 
want  to  say,  with  the  environment  in  Chattanooga,  as  in  other 
places  in  the  South,  the  habits  of  the  Negro  might  be  bettered 
immensely,  so  that  in  a  few  years  they  might  have  money  they 
have  not  now.  For  instance,  the  excursion  plan,  which  drifts 
thousands  of  dollars  from  them  every  year,  so  that  in  the  winter 
they  have  not  in  their  hands  the  hard-earned  dollar.  We  might 
stand  up  here  and  speak  of  our  successes  forever  and  one  day 
after,  and  yet  if  we  do  not  raise  up  the  man  who  is  toiling  and 
the  man  who  is  ignorant  and  does  not  know  when  he  is  making  a 
mistake,  to  the  detriment  of  himself  and  posterity,  we  have  ac- 
complished but  little.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  your  deliberations  I 
hope  you  will  not  aim  at  glowing  and  flattering  terms — things 
that  will  put  the  Negro  upon  the  pinnacle — but  things  that  will 
delve  down  in  the  stratum  and  reach  the  Negro  there  who  is 
needing  your  assistance.  (Applause.) 
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REMARKS  OF  MR.  DUNGEE  OF  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  guess  the  first  thing  for 
me  to  do  is  to  correct  a  possibly  wrong  impression  that  was 
made  at  the  time  of  my  introduction.  I  am  not  a  reverend ;  I 
have  not  that  honor. 

I  am  sent  here  to  you  as  the  representative  of  the  Citizens' 
Commercial  Union  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  an  organization 
composed  of  nearly  every  colored  business  man  in  that  city  and 
its  suburbs,  and  numbering  also  among  its  members  many  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes,  who  while  not  actually  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile or  business  pursuits,  yet  feel  a  personal  and  lively  interest 
in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  material  advancement  of  their 
race. 

About  three  years  ago  this  institution  was  conceived  in  the 
minds  of  some  eight  or  ten  colored  business  and  professional 
men  in  Montgomery,  and  entered  into  existence  under  its  pres- 
ent name,  with  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secretary, 
treasurer  and  five  members ;  a  striking  contrast  to  a  present 
membership  of  over  two  hundred,  a  majority  of  whom  are  bus- 
iness men  who  mean  business  and  do  business.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  the  treasurer  of  this  organization,  which  possibly  may  in 
some  measure  and  manner  account  for  the  present  privilege  of 
being  their  delegate  (laughter),  and  through  them  the  represent- 
ative of  the  business  element  of  Montgomery,  although  as  yet 
I  have  never  been  directly  charged  with  embezzlement,  mis- 
feasance or  malfeasance  in  office.  At  any  rate,  I  regard  it  as  a 
decided  honor  to  come  from  them,  and  a  positive  pleasure  to 
come  to  you  in  such  a  capacity  and  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
And  they  have  instructed  me  to  bring  to  you  not  only  greetings 
hearty  and  as  warm  as  the  climate  from  which  I  come,  but  to  as- 
sure you  of  tlie  earnest,  the  intensely  earnest  interest  we,  by  an- 
ticipation, feel  in  your  deliberations  here,  and  of  our  heartfelt 
and  soulful  desire  and  determination  to  cooperate  with  you  in 
whatever  means  or  measures  you  may  see  fit  to  adopt  to  enhance 
the  business  interests  which  are  the  vital  interests  of  the  colored 
citizens  of  this  country. 

And  I  am  further  instructed  by  my  people,  and  these  instruc- 
tions come  not  alone  from  the  business  element  of  Montgomery, 
but  from  the  heart  and  soul  of  every  black  man,  woman  and 
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child  in  the  state  of  Alabama — I  am  instructed  by  them  to  bring 
to  you,  not  in  the  possible  sense  of  an  honor  conferred,  but  as  a 
grateful  recognition  of  benefits  received,  their  endorsement,  their 
unqualified  endorsement  of  Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington. 
(Applause.)  And  they  desire  me  to  say  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the 
people  of  Boston,  whom  they  have  learned  to  esteem  the  more 
for  their  kindness  to  you,  that  if  envious,  mean  and  little  minds 
abroad  may  sometimes  choose  to  misconstrue  your  motions, 
we  at  your  home  have  right  in  our  midst  all  the  direct  evidence 
needed  to  controvert  any  insinuation  (applause),  and  with  an 
implicit  trust  in  your  ability,  honesty  and  fidelity,  we  bid  you 
God-speed  in  your  every  effort.  Your  people  are  with  you.  Our 
prayers,  our  tears,  our  faith  triumphant  over  our  fears,  are  all 
with  thee,  are  all  with  thee. 

But  my  people  told  me  not  to  talk  very  much,  for  fear  I  might 
misquote  some  poet  (laughter) ;  they  warned  me  that  up  here  in 
Boston  my  only  chance  to  make  a  showing  was  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut  (laughter)  as  much  as  possible,  confine  myself  to 
simple  facts  and  figures  and  allow  others  to  make  deductions ; 
and  obedient  to  that  advice  I  shall  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few 
moments  more  while  I  recite  to  you  the  results  of  a  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  into  the  business  life  of  the  colored  men 
and  women  of  Montgomery. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  a  beautiful  Southern  city  down  there — 
not  half  so  beautiful,  however,  nor  quite  so  large  as  your  city  of 
Boston,  but  it  is  growing  in  both  respects,  and  with  the  charac- 
teristic optimism  of  the  Southern  sons  of  Ham  we  have  great 
hopes  for  the  future.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  We  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  2,000  Negroes,  owning  over  1,500  homes;  we 
have  representatives  in  85  per  cent  of  the  business  pursuits  fol- 
lowed in  that  city  by  white  men  and  women  ;  we  have  twenty- 
three  grocery  stores,  several  of  which  combine  general  merchan- 
dise with  their  regular  lines.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  stock 
carried  by  these  stores  approximates  $5,000.  One  alone,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  later,  carries  a  stock  worth  $1,000.  We 
have  three  drug  stores  owned  and  operated  by  colored  men, 
each  one  doing  a  successful  and  increasing  business.  One  of 
these  stores,  beginning  fifteen  months  ago  with  a  cash  capital  of 
$200,  now  carries  a  stock  worth  $1,000,  and  employs  one  clerk 
and  one  apprentice  at  an  aggregate  salary  of  $75  per  month. 
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One  other  started  in  business  five  years  ago  with  a  capital  of 
about  $300.  This  store  has  done  a  business  since  that  time 
amounting  to  over  $20,000,  and  has  on  its  files  47,000  prescrip- 
tions compounded  during  that  time,  99  per  cent  of  which  were 
written  by  one  colored  physician.  We  have  twenty  restaurants, 
the  greater  number  of  which  are  making  money ;  several  are 
doing  well,  and  one  in  particular  is  doing  remarkably  well.  This 
one,  owned  and  controlled  by  a  colored  woman,  does  a  monthly 
business  of  $600,  25  per  cent  of  which  is  net.  This  lady  also 
owns  two  public  carriages  and  four  horses,  which  bring  her  a 
net  profit  each  month  of  $30.  We  have  one  dry  goods  and 
clothing  store,  with  a  millinery  department  attached,  and  just 
here  you  will  allow  me  to  give  more  than  a  passing  notice  to 
this  particular  business  institution,  as  it  reflects  unbounded 
credit  not  only  on  the  owner,  but  on  the  race  he  represents. 
This  young  man,  who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  served  his  appren- 
ticeship in  the  dry  goods  business,  first  as  porter  and  general 
man  of  all  work,  subsequently  as  clerk  at  the  counter  in  a  white 
clothing  store.  About  five  years  ago  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
entering  into  business  for  himself,  and  with  a  partner  and  $350 
in  cash  he  began  in  a  modest  way  the  first,  and  so  far  as  I  know,, 
the  only,  venture  of  the  kind  in  Alabama.  By  dint  of  persistent 
effort,  strict  attention  to  business  details  and  sterling  principles 
of  honesty  and  honor,  he  was  soon  able  to  buy  his  partner  out, 
add  to  his  stock  and  business  facilities,  until  this  year,  with  a 
continually  increasing  trade,  he  has  been  compelled  to  secure  an 
adjoining  building  to  find  space  to  store  a  stock  which  is  in- 
voiced at  $t 8,000,  with  yearly  sales  amounting  to  $35,000.  I 
invite  your  attention  to  this  particular  instance  as  a  very  valuable 
object  lesson.  But  we  have  other  instances  equally  valuable  as 
illustrations.    I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  name  one  or  two. 

Several  vears  ago  there  walked  into  Montgomery,  for  he  had 
no  means  to  ride,  an  unkempt,  uncouth  young  man,  who  had 
left  his  country  home  sixty  miles  away  to  find  his  way  in  town. 
He  secured  work  with  a  butcher  at  a  mere  pittance  per  day,  but 
out  of  that  pittance  he  managed  to  save  enough  to  make  a  small 
beginning  for  himself;  and  from  that  beginning  he  finally  came 
into  possession  of  the  best  business  in  the  city  market,  then 
added  other  industries,  until  with  a  hack  and  dray  line  second 
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to  none  in  the  city,  an  undertaking  establishment  that  does  two- 
thirds  of  the  funeral  patronage  of  the  colored  people  of  the  city 
and  surrounding  county,  a  wood  and  coal  yard  that  does  the 
largest  business  of  any  similar  establishment  in  town,  with  a 
truck  garden  and  farm,  all  successfully  conducted,  Henry  Love- 
less now  has  in  his  constant  employ  thirty-five  men,  with  a 
weekly  pay  roll  of  $400.  (Applause.) 

I  referred  a  few  minutes  ago  to  a  grocery  business  that  car- 
ried a  stock  worth  $1,000.  That  business  is  owned  by  a  young 
man  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  and  who,  like  the  others  I  have 
mentioned,  began  business  in  an  exceedingly  modest  way,  with 
a  cash  capital  of  $90 ;  but  with  a  stock  of  skill  that  would  be  re- 
markable in  any  one  educated  from  childhood  in  the  business, 
he  has  in  six  years  developed  a  business  that  stands  preeminently 
above  any  other  colored  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  city, 
and,  I  believe,  the  state.  The  name  of  Victor  Tulam  is  a 
synonym  in  Montgomery  for  business  sagacity  and  uncompro- 
mising honesty. 

These  individual  cases  represent  a  type  of  business  men  and 
women  that  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon  in  Montgomery. 
We  have  dozens  of  others,  men  who  take  front  rank  in  their  va- 
rious vocations  and  quietly  but  steadily  are  forging  ahead.  We 
have  a  harness  maker  who  in  this  particular  business  is  the 
acknowledged  superior  of  any  other  in  town.  We  have 
thirty  shoemakers  conducting  shops  of  their  own  and  doing 
good  work.  We  have  a  dozen  contractors  and  builders,  one  of 
whom  superintended  the  construction  of  that  magnificent  chapel 
at  Tuskegee ;  another  has  risen  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years  from 
buggy  boy  to  be  the  owner  of  five -houses  and  lots,  one  on  the 
principal  residential  street  of  the  city,  all  told  valued  at  $7,000. 
We  have  fifteen  blacksmith  shops  owned  by  colored  men,  three 
wood  and  coal  yards,  seven  butcher  stalls,  five  green  grocers, 
seventeen  draymen,  twelve  men  who  own  and  handle  public  car- 
riages ;  one  dairyman,  who  milks  and  owns  fifteen  cows,  and 
whose  dairy  product  has  never  stood  below  third  in  an  official 
chemical  test  among  twenty  white  competitors.  He  has  on 
several  occasions  stood  first.  We  have  several  insurance  agents, 
one  pension  claim  agent,  several  real  estate  agents,  one  lawyer, 
one  jeweller,  one  dentist,  five  pharmacists,  four  hundred  preach- 
ers, five  physicians  and  two  undertakers,  all  doing  well.  You 
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will  allow  me  to  remark  just  here,  though,  that  there  is  no  coali- 
tion between  myself  and  the  undertakers ;  I  have  a  very  little  for 
them  to  do.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Among  the  women  we 
have  seven  professional  nurses,  one  matron  at  the  Hale  Infir- 
mary, an  institution  enected  and  donated  to  his  race  by  a  Negro, 
James  Hale,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $5,000,  and  for  the  past  twelve 
years  conducted  by  colored  people  for  the  benefit  of  their  race. 
We  have  two  milliners,  as  proficient  as  any  in  the  city,  both  em- 
ployed by  our  colored  dry  goods  merchant,  J.  N.  Adams.  We 
have  over  sixty  competent  seamstresses  and  dressmakers,  two 
confectioners  and  cand>;  makers,  several  music  teachers,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental. 

But  I  shall  not  tire  you  with  a  further  account  of  our  business 
efforts,  but  ask  you  to  consider  these  instances  as  illustrations 
of  the  whole  and  tell  me  what  they  mean.  To  my  mind  they 
mean  that  the  Negro  has  at  last  awakened  to  the  idea  of  self- 
help  ;  he  has  felt  himself  too  long  (though  of  necessity)  the  white 
man's  burden,  and  is  making  a  most  strenuous  effort  to  share 
it  and  finally  shoulder  it  alone.  But  though  many  of  us  feel  that 
manly  sense  of  independence  which  comes  with  self-reliance,  we 
have  to  look  with  sorrowing  eyes  upon  the  struggling  masses 
left  behind  us  ;  and  my  people  have  sent  me  here  to  tell  you  how 
deeply  we  feel  our  indebtedness  to  you  for  your  part  in  assisting 
us  thus  far ;  and  for  this  we  entreat  you  to  stay  yet  awhile  longer, 
till  with  the  strength  developed  by  self-help  and  helping  others, 
we  can  carry  the  entire  load  ourselves.  And  with  your  help, 
with  Booker  T.  Washington's  help  and  with  God's  help  we  shall 
succeed.  (Applause.) 


BRIEF  DIRECTORY  OF  COLORED  BUSINESS  MEN  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  AUG.,  1900. 

SUBMITTED  BY  J.  DOUGLAS  WETMORE,  ESQ. 


Amount  Invested 
in  Business. 


Annual 
Business. 


H.  Moss,  143  Riverside  Avenue, 
A.  C.  Corner,  Grocery  Merchant, 
W.  B.  Brown, 


$500.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
600.00 


$1,800.00 


400.00 
400.00 
900.00 
5,000.00 


Link  Jackson, 

T.  D.  Tyson,  Merchant, 

J.  C.  Holmes,  Grocery  Merchant, 
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John  Young,  Merchandise, 
Robert  Hughes,  Mer.  and  Restaurant, 
J.  L.  Condry,  Grocery  Merchant, 
B.  Green,  Merchant  and  Contractor, 

B.  Goodbread,  General  Merchandise, 
Baxter  &  Cashin,  Bar  and  Saloon, 
Westley  Hemes,  Bar  and  Saloon, 
Willis  Williams,  Bar  and  Saloon, 
Thomas  E.  Butler,  Druggist, 

W.  A.  Watts,  Druggist, 
George  P.  Hart,  Druggist, 

E.  I.  Alexander,  Dry  Goods  and  Notions, 
Geo.  W.  Sadler,  Grocery  Merchant, 

H,  Johnson,  Merchant, 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Baxter,  Grocery  Merchant, 

Mrs.  Emily  Bagley,  Gro.  and  Board.  H. 

J.  F.  Valintine,  Grocery  Merchant, 

Dan  English,  Fruit  Dealer, 

G.  H.  Giles,  Restaurant, 

Fred  Habushan,  Restaurant, 

Jas.  Grant,  Fruit  Dealer, 

Ross  &  Austin,  Grocery  Merchants, 

Mary  C.  Frankin  &  Hattie  B.  Wetmore, 

Millinery  and  Dressmaking, 
Charles  Warner,  Merchant, 
A.  Burnham,  Grocery  Merchant, 
Paul  Sebrook,  Grocery  Merchant, 
Fanizee  &  Miller,  Restaurant, 

C.  C.  Green,  Barber  Shop, 
A.  W.  Price,  Publisher, 

G.  W.  Walton,  Merchant  Tailor, 

F.  H.  B.  Walker,  Grocery  Merchant, 
Mary  Williams,  Restaurant, 

Mrs.  Hannah  Smith,  Restaurant, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Henry,  Restaurant, 
S.  N.  Peronneau,  Cigar  Manufacturer, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Johnson,  Restaurant, 
J.  Sawyer  &  Williams,  Shoemakers, 
A.  B.  Reache,  Shoemakers, 


Amount  Invested 
in  Business. 

$IOO.OO 

I  50.00 

IOO.OO 

200.00 

350.00 

4,000.00 

2,000.00 


750.00 
I  50.00 
800.00 
800.00 
200.00 
800.00 
400.00 
,300.00 
250.00 
50.00 


50.00 
1,000.00 

500.00 
IOO.OO 
500.00 
400.00 

I  50.00 
2,000.00 
IOO.OO 

300.00 


500.00 


Annual 
Business. 

$300.00 

500.00 

1,200.00 

1,000.00 

2,200.00 

8,000.00 

4,000.00 

900.00 

2,000.00 

1,200.00 

1,500.00 

2,400.00 

1,800.00 

2,500.00 

1,600.00 

1,800.00 

1,500.00 

900.00 

700.00 

800.00 

500.00 

8,000.00 

1,800.00 
700.00 
1,700.00 
1,300.00 
600.00 
900.00 
2,500.00 
1,600.00 
1,200.00 


I  ,500.00 
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Amount  Invested  Annual 
in  Business.  Business. 


H.  G.  Reed,  Editor,  

Edward  Thompson,  Grocery  Merchant,  $300.00  $900.00 

G.  J.  Garvin,  Fruit  Dealer,  5000  500.00 

N.  Gaskin,  Barber  Shop,  Proprietor,  

Frank  Brookton,  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  100.00  700.00 

H.  A.  Oxendine,  Grocer,  150.00  700.00 
R.  S.  Hooks,  Dealer  in  Confectionery,  50.00  450.00 
Elex.  Delyon,  Proprietor  Barber  Shop,  250.00  750.00 
L.  H.  Coleman,  Proprietor  Barber  Shop,  750  00  1,000.00 
J.  B.  Barker,  Merchant  Tailor,  350.00  1,500.00 
J.  D.  Crum,  M.  D.,  Druggist,  350.00  1,000.00 

G.  C.  Anderson,  Green  Groceries,  400.00  1,300.00 
Richard  Anderson,  Groceries  and  Meats,  600.00  1,200.00 
Martin  Fergerson,  Ice  Dealer,  100.00  1,800.00 
C.  C.  Manigault,  Butcher,  200.00  4,000.00 
W.  F.  Brown,  Fish  Dealer,  400.00  1,800.00 
W.  T.  Clarke,  Proprietor  Barber  Shop,  2,000.00  5,000.00 
Isaac  Johnson,  Dealer  in  Jewelry,  etc.,  2,000.00  3,500.00 
C.  J.  Sinkler,  Merchant  Tailor,  350.00  2,000.00 
P.  A.  Moore,  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  350.00  1,800.00 
Davis  &  Roberson,  Com.  Merchants,  2,000.00  35,000.00 

Geo.  W.  Wetmore,  Real  Estate  Agency,   3,000.00 

Jno.  E.  Onley,  Contractor  and  Builder,    10,000.00 

H.  H.  Yates,  Contractor  and  Builder,   8,000.00 

W.  H.  Alexander,  Contractor  and  Builder,   10,000.00 

H.  A.  Williams,  Contractor  and  Builder,   8,000.00 

F.  N.  Hudson,  Fruit  and  Vegetables,  50.00  1,000.00 

G.  W.  Meeks,  Butcher,    1,200.00 

L.  Meeks,  Vegetables  and  Poultry,  750.00  7,500.00 
Frank  Crowd,  Proprietor  Barber  Shop,  550.00  2,000.00 
W.  N.  Lewis,  Proprietor  Barber  Shop,  100.00  1,000.00 
C.  N.  Vought,  Grocery  Merchant,  250.00  1,000.00 
Paterson  &  Son,  Carriage  Manufactory,  350.00  2,500.00 
Geter  Bros.,  Carriage  Manufactory,  2,000.00  9,000.00 
G.  S.  Johnson,  Blacksmith  and  Wheel- 
wright, 200.00  900.00 

David  Trent,  Horseshoer,  etc.,  100.00  1,200.00 

Rev.  J.  M.  Trammell,  Publisher,    

Lewis  Johnson,  Proprietor  Barber  Shop,  
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Amount  Invested  Annual 
in  Business.  Business. 

J.  L.  Usher,  Grocery  Merchant, 
I.  J.  Jinkins,  Butcher, 
H.  F.  Russell,  Grocer, 
Nicola  Radinques,  Butcher  and  Merchant, 
J.  L.  Melton,  Hack  and  Ice  Dealer, 
Frank  Macon,  Blacksmith,  etc., 
J.  F.  Evelyn,  Confectioner, 
H.  Harris,  Grocery  Merchant, 
Bacon  Anderson,  Butcher, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Stringer,  Gro.  and  Confection., 
M.  T.  Jones,  Blacksmithing, 
Champman  Fields,  Grocery  Merchant, 
G.  Simon,  Grocery  Merchant, 
J.  B.  Madison, 

M.  Q.  Anthony,  Merchant  and  Butcher, 
R.  B.  Robinson,  Grocery  Merchant, 
J.  G.  McFarland,  Proprietor  Hacks,  etc., 
Jones  &  Escridge,  Groceries,  Grain,  etc., 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Huger,  Grocery  Merchant, 

F.  R.  Smith,  Butcher, 
A.  Morris,  Cabinet  Shop, 
Henry  James,  Bakery, 

G.  James  &  Co.,  Grocery  Merchants, 
Jas.  Burton,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc., 
Charles  Thomas,  Restaurant, 
W.  M.  Natiel,  Grocer, 
F.  P.  Hopkins,  Proprietor  Barber  Shop, 
Edward  Fudge,  Grocery  Merchant, 
Jas.  Galvin,  Groceries  and  Ice, 
Gibson  King,  Department  Store, 
Elijah  Graham,  Boarding  House, 

S.  Toby,  Proprietor  Barber  Shop,  

Mrs.  Stragn,  Restaurant,  

A.  D.  Saunders,  Restaurant,  

H.  Green,  Boarding  House,  

C.  B.  Crump,  Lumber  Dealer,  500.00  1,500.00 

F.  J.  Crump,  Contractor,  600.00  2,000.00 

B.  Jackson,  Contractor,  500.00  2,000.00 

C.  N.  Lee,  Restaurant  and  Grocer,  300.00  1,300.00 


$800.00 

$1,800.00 

250.00 

1,200.00 

350.00 

900.00 

100.00 

700.00 

500.00 

900.00 

200.00 

1,000.00 

100.00 

500.00 

150.00 

800.00 

1 50.00 

600.00 

65.00 

300.00 

600.00 

1,500.00 

100.00 

450.00 

500.00 

3,600.00 

150.00 

600.00 

450.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

1,200.00 

75.00 

300.00 

900.00 

600.00 



1,800.00 

800.00 

1,600.00 

50.00 

300.00 

375.00 

900.00 

400.00 

1,100.00 

250.00 

900.00 

1 50.00 

800.00 

150.00 

450.00' 
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Amount  Invested 
in  Business. 


Annual 
Business. 


David  Griffin,  Grocery  Merchant, 
Wm.  Lee,  Cooper  and  Restaurant, 
Francis  Isreal,  Restaurant, 
James  Anderson,  Department  Store, 
H.  A.  Price,  Department  Store, 


$300.00 


$1,000.00 


50.00 


1,000.00 


PROFESSIONAL. 


J.  Douglas  Wetmore,  Attorney  at  Law,  and  Collector  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue. 
Jos.  E.  Lee,  Attorney  at  Law. 
John  Wallace,  Attorney  at  Law. 

F.  Cornelius  Thomas,  Attorney  at  Law  and  Insurance  Agent. 
John  Mitchell,  Attorney  at  Law. 

Prof.  Jas.  W.  Johnson,  Attorney  at  Law  and  Principal  of  High 

School. 
J.  Seth  Hills,  Physician. 
A.  W.  Smith,  Physician. 
J.  D.  Crum,  Physician. 
W.  C  Small,  Physician. 
A.  L.  Pierce,  Physician. 
Prof.  T.  G.  Ewing,  Attorney  at  Law. 
S.  Boyce,  Dry  Goods  and  Notions. 

REMARKS  OF  W.   E.   BENSON,   ESQ.,   COWALIGA,  ALA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  On  the 
occasion  of  my  starting  out  in  life  there  were  two  courses  for  me 
to  pursue:  one  was  to  settle  down  and  take  advantage  of  the 
people,  which  my  position  easily  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to 
do ;  the  other  was  to  encourage  them  in  thrift  and  knowledge 
and  help  them  on  their  feet,  and  in  course  of  time  surround  my- 
self with  an  intelligent  patronage  of  people  in  a  good,  civil  com- 
munity, and  I  thank  God  I  just  did  the  latter.  (Applause.) 

While  I  was  at  Washington  in  school  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  an  industrial  building  and  savings  company.  An  oppor- 
tunity for  a  young  colored  man  to  get  good  business  training 
was  very  rare  in  those  days,  and  is  still  very  rare,  so  I  accepted 
that  chance,  because  I  could  work  a  few  hours  after  school  each 
day  and  on  Saturday.    Such  time,  in  latter  years,  are  usually 


MR.  W.  E.  BENSON. 
OF  COWALIGA,  ALA. 
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thrown  away  in  college  sporting,  but  I  found  very  profitable  in- 
vestment in  this  enterprise,  an  investment  that  has  paid  me  in- 
terest. I  found  myself  back  in  this  out  of  the  way  community 
again  among  a  struggling,  toiling  mass  of  black  people  upon  a 
cotton  plantation.  I  was  one  of  them  again  and  forever.  (Ap- 
plause.) However,  I  was  none  the  worse  off  for  my  days  spent 
at  school,  and  these  new  experiences  took  firm  hold  on  me, 
because  my  father's  business,  with  which  I  had  been  connected 
in  early  life,  formed  a  good  basis  for  this.  I  found  before  me  a 
proposition  that  confronts  many  of  to-day.  I  knew  that  the 
poor  in  Washington  had  a  chance  to  invest  their  savings,  but 
down  in  the  backwoods,  where  the  poor  people  did  not  handle 
five  per  cent  of  their  earnings  from  one  year  to  another  and 
could  not  invest  their  earnings,  because  they  did  not  have  any ; 
but  I  knew  that  they  had  a  great  deal  of  muscle  that  they  did  not 
use  four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  get 
them  the  same  chance  to  invest  their  labor  savings  in  the  same 
way  that  here  in  the  North  they  save  their  money  savings,  I 
could  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Now,  any  enterprise  of  this  kind  must  have  some  foundation, 
and  if  you  will  just  pardon  this  personal  reference,  I  had  this  in 
the  experience  of  my  father,  who  immediately  after  the  first  year 
of  his  life  as  a  free  man  worked  for  $10  a  month.  He  was  sick 
one  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  saved  $100  in  cash 
and  came  to  the  plantation  on  which  he  was  born  and  bought 
$100  worth  of  land  on  credit.  To-day  he  is  carrying  on  a  bus- 
iness the  largest  in  our  county  and  the  largest  in  our  state.  He 
operates  a  cotton  gin  and  a  supply  store,  and  has  one  of  the  best 
plantations  in  the  county,  and  has  given  his  children  a  good  edu- 
cation at  the  best  schools  afforded  us  in  the  South,  and  paid  for 
it  himself. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  did  not  tell  you  this  because  of 
self-praise,  but  to  show  you  and  give  you  an  idea  of  the  enter- 
prise that  has  bought  a  little  over  five  thousand  acres  of  land 
and  is  now  negotiating  for  three  thousand  acres.  That  will  give 
us  a  little  over  eight  thousand  acres  and  an  enterprise  that  is 
maintaining  itself  and  save  to  us  thousands  of  dollars  that  we 
sent  North  to  pay  for  plough  stocks  and  wagons  and  everything 
that  we  can  make  there  ourselves,  and  give  it  to  the  young  men 
of  our  race  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  an  industrial 
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education  (applause)  and  who  have  had  a  chance  to  learn  the 
art  of  business — to  give  them  a  practical  chance,  not  to  come 
down  there  to  do  missionary  work,  but  to  engage  in  active  bus- 
iness, as  has  been  illustrated  here  to-day  in  so  many  ways.  I 
think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  meeting  of  this  kind  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  our  people,  because  we  can  get  at  the  basis ;  we 
can  start  where  the  white  man  of  New  England  started  three 
hundred  years  ago ;  we  can  get  a  hold  and  grow  up  with  the  land, 
as  they  have  grown.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  to 
send  out  of  our  community  each  year  four  or  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  when  we  have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  used  in 
making  vegetable  fertilizer  that  is  much  better  than  any  other, 
and  keep  there  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  that  is 
going  into  the  pockets  of  men  who  have  plenty  of  money. 

Now,  we  have  another  enterprise  in  our  community.  We  have 
a  good  school  in  our  community.  Three  years  ago  our  school 
property  was  not  worth  $io.  To-day  it  can  be  conservatively 
estimated  at  $to,ooo.  (Applause.)  The  colored  people  have 
contributed  a  large  part  of  it  themselves.  I  will  give  you  an  il- 
lustration, in  one  respect,  of  the  way  in  which  they  did  it.  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  some  old  clothing  sent  down  from  the 
North  some  years  ago,  and  instead  of  giving  it  to  the  people  we 
thought  we  would  make  it  up  and  sell  it  for  cash,  and  from  that 
we  realized  $28.50,  that  went  into  the  school  treasury  instead  of 
going  to  cheap  jewelry  and  gold  eyeglass  dealers.  (Laughter.) 
In  the  last  year  we  have  sold  twenty-eight  barrels  of  clothes 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  have  been  sold  very  largely 
to  poor  white  people  as  well  as  colored,  and  we  have  sold  a  lot 
of  stove-pipe  hats  to  country  preachers.  (Laughter.)  We  have 
worked  it  down  so  we  can  create  an  endowment  fund  from  old 
clothing  and  stove-pipe  hats ;  and  all  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  fund  that  will  enable  us  to  educate  our  young  men  and 
women,  so  they  may  the  better  be  able  to  compete  in  the  bus- 
iness world.  This,  with  God's  help,  we  expect  to  do.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

REMARKS  OF  MR.   R.   B.  HUDSON  OF  ALABAMA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  am 
well  awere  of  the  fact  that  I  am  in  the  historic  city  of  Boston, 
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Mass.,  where  it  is  said  if  you  should  ask  a  young  lady  it 
she  will  have  you,  the  question  she  propounds  is,  "What  do  you 
know?"  In  New  York,  it  is  said,  if  you  should  ask  a  young 
lady  to  marry  you,  she  wants  to  know,  "What  do  you  own?" 
In  Philadelphia  if  you  should  ask  a  young  lady  to  have  you,  she 
wants  to  know  who  are  your  grandparents ;  and  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  if  you  should  happen  to  ask  a  young  lady  to 
marry  you,  she  says,  "Come  on."  The  only  thing  I  act 
on,  the  only  thing  I  want  to  do,  is  to  get  out.  And  as  I  stand 
here  to-day,  for  the  first  time,  in  historic  Boston,  I  am  reminded 
of  another  tale  told  of  one  of  our  Southern  ladies.  She  had  been 
very  eager  to  marry  and  had  had  many  suitors,  but  had  failed  to 
get  a  husband.  So  after  she  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five  it 
happened  a  young  man  of  forty  presented  himself  to  her  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  have  him,  and  she  said,  "Yes,  I  will  take 
you,  my  boy."  (Laughter.)  In  those  days  it  was  customary  to 
sing  a  song  after  they  were  married — this  was  in  Alabama 
(laughter) — and  so  while  she  was  standing  up  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  the  preacher  said,  "What  song  would  you  like  us  to 
sing?"  She  said,  "Oh,  let  me  see!"  She  said,  "This  is  the  way 
I  long  have  sought  and  mourned  because  I  found  it  not." 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

This  is  the  way  I  long  have  sought.  I  come  to  represent  a 
little  city  situated  in  the  country  portion  of  Alabama,  known  as 
Selma,  in  the  historic  county  of  Dallas.  Those  of  you  in  any 
way  acquainted  with  politics  know  somewhat  of  Dallas  County, 
Ala.  In  that  city  we  have  about  fifteen  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  of  those  fifteen  thousand  we  have  between  five  and 
six  thousand  colored  people.  Between  these  colored  and  white 
people  there  we  may  say  the  pleasantest  relations  exist.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  have  in  the  city  of  Selma  no  friction,  so  to  speak, 
between  the  two  races,  and  the  reports  we  very  often  get  in  the 
Northern  newspapers  are  exaggerated  reports.  We  get  along 
well,  and  there  is  a  tenclency  on  the  part  of  the  leading  white 
people  in  Selma,  Ala.,  to  assist  every  Negro  who  has  any 
push,  energy  and  pluck  in  him  to  come  to  the  front.  (Applause.) 
The  result  is,  that  out  of  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants  in 
Selma.  Ala.,  we  may  count  on  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand Negroes — I  mean  men — who  own  their  own  homes.  One 
out  of  every  three  persons,  nearly,  owns  his  own  home.  We 
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can  get  lots  for  $100  and  $75,  and  sometimes  lots  have  been 
bought  for  $50 ;  and  some  of  the  Negroes  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion it  is  better  to  live  in  a  single  room  and  own  that  than  to 
Hve  in  one  owned  by  some  one  else,  and  the  Negro  is  not  looked 
,up  to  in  Selma  who  does  not  own  his  own  home. 

The  leading  man  who  does  business  in  that  place  is  a  Negro. 
He  employs  some  six  men,  and  it  is  said  his  hacks  on  the  street 
are  the  best  hacks  in  Alabama.  We  have  a  number  of  grocers. 
I  shall  not  read  the  names  of  the  different  grocers,  but  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  just  one — Walter  Bell — whose  patronage 
comes  from  the  white  people.  Whenever  a  Negro  starts  in  bus- 
iness and  does  anything  that  merits  success,  the  white  people 
will  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  lend  him  their  support, 
and  aid  him  more  than  the  average  Negro.  There  are  others — 
Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Abbot  Casson,  a  restaurant  keeper,  Jones,  and 
Crossley,  and  Collins,  the  barber.  Some  of  the  barbers  have 
chairs  for  the  white,  or  "white  shops."  They  get  their  patron- 
age from  the  white  people.  We  have  no  end  of  colored  shops. 
A  contractor  there  does  a  business  of  $5,000  a  year  among  the 
colored ;  and  they  have  a  coal  dealer  who  started  with  a  capital 
of  $250,  and  he  has  now  stored  in  his  yard  $2,500  worth  of  coal. 
We  have  also  a  druggist,  who  was  burned  out  some  years  ago, 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Burwell.  He  will  come  before  you  pretty 
soon.  He  has  a  good  business  and  employs  several  clerks,  and 
does  a  business  of  $7,000  a  year,  and  has  filled  himself  44,300 
prescriptions. 

In  conclusion,  as  Alabama  stands  first  on  the  alphabetical  list, 
she  is  proud  to  say  that  she  stands  to-day  first  in  eminent  men, 
or  among  the  eminent  men,  in  the  person  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington of  Tuskegee,  Ala.    (Great  applause.) 

"THE  NEGRO  AS  A  DRUGGIST." 

BY  DR.   L.   L.   BURWELL,  SELMA,  ALA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  with  profound  grati- 
tude that  I  appear  before  this  audience  in  the  city  of  Boston  to 
discuss  "The  Negro  as  a  Druggist,"  in  this  country,  along  with 
other  questions  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Business  League  of  America. 
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Boston  has  a  right  to  the  honor  of  the  organization  of  this 
League.  It  was  here  that  from  a  wooden  house  grew  up  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  congregations  in  America.  This  little  hut 
is  the  most  historic  structure  in  this  country — none  has  a 
grander  history,  save  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia. 

It  was  here  on  Massachusetts  soil  that  the  Pilgrims  from  the 
Old  World  planted  their  feet  and  drew  up  the  first  constitution, 
or  compact,  in  the  world.  It  was  here  in  Boston  that  patriotic 
spirit  and  self-denial  were  first  practised  in  the  dark  colonial  days 
of  British  rule,  establishing  the  fact  which  has  come  down 
through  all  the  ages,  that  we  must  deny  ourselves  even  the 
necessities  of  life  to  gain  such  recognition  and  independence  as 
will  cause  us  to  be  respected  by  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Upon  a  tree  somewhere  in  Boston  was  placed  this  inscrip- 
tion, in  golden  letters:  "This  tree  was  planted  in  the  year  1646, 
and  pruned  by  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  February  14, 
1766."  Thus,  you  see  that  in  Boston  was  the  beginning  of  many 
good  things,  and  I  think  it  is  an  appropriate  place  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  noble  beginnings  concerning  the  future  prosperity 
and  progress  of  any  body  of  American  citizens. 

As  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  broad  domain  of  the  United 
States  we  see  only  a  few  Negro  druggists,  but  there  is  a  be- 
ginning, a  substantial  beginning  of  this  most  important  depart- 
ment of  the  medical  profession  by  the  Negro.  A  druggist  is 
one  who  deals  in  drugs.  A  pharmacist  is  one  who  prepares  med- 
icines. He  is  a  manufacturer  on  a  small  scale.  So,  in  speaking 
of  the  Negro  as  a  druggist,  he  is  also  comprehended  as  a  phar- 
macist, the  two  being  so  closely  related  that  to  be  the  one  is 
necessarily  to  be  the  other. 

This  beginning  has  not  come  too  soon.  There  has  been,  and 
is,  a  loud  demand  for  Negro  pharmacists  and  druggists ;  and, 
sad  but  true,  the  supply  falls  far  short  of  the  demand. 

In  this  as  in  all  things,  that  the  greatest  good  should  result  to 
the  race,  this  supply  must  coincide  with  the  demand.  In  the 
South  during  the  dark  days  of  slavery  there  was  no  demand 
for  Negro  druggists.  But  since  then,  by  man  working  through 
the  all-wise  providence  of  God,  slavery  has  been  abolished,  and 
the  Negro  of  the  South  has  been  born  into  a  new  life,  bringing 
with  him  opportunities  and  possibilities  that  make  hrm  a  servant 
of  his  people,  a  helper  and  contributor  to  the  great  sciences  and 
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arts  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  alleviation  of  the  ills  of 
his  people. 

In  medicine  the  pharmacist  is  playing  his  part  as  well.  He 
stands  with  his  co-workers,  the  druggists,  between  patient  and 
doctor  with  pestle  and  mortar  in  hand  to  compound  the  medic- 
inal ingredients  that  are  intended  for  alleviation  of  suffering 
humanity.  He  stands  with  microscope  and  a  knowledge  of  po- 
sology  to  detect  an  illegitimate  dose  of  poison  ingredient.  He 
stands  as  an  investigator  of  adulterated  food-stuffs  and  water; 
and  thus  protecting  the  people  from  malicious  infringements 
and  malignant  diseases  he  helps  to  promote  the  health,  happi- 
ness and  lives  of  the  people. 

Among  our  own  people  the  Negro  druggists  have  a  wide  field 
in  which  to  labor.  There  are  duties  devolving  upon  him  that  are 
not  upon  the  white  druggists.  The  masses  of  our  people,  espe- 
cially of  the  South,  are  void  of  proper  hygienic  knowledge,  and 
their  readiness  to  use  all  kinds  of  medicines  for  all  kinds  of 
diseases  places  them  in  a  peculiar  and  unsafe  position.  Many 
a  time  medicines  are  taken  to  the  druggist  by  these  people  to 
get  his  advice  as  to  whether  or  not  to  use  them.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  day  when  a  man  came  to  my  store  with  arsenic,  think- 
ing it  to  be  quinine.  But  by  timely  warning  he  was  saved 
from  a  terrible  death.  No  doubt  all  druggists  have  had  the 
same  experience  with  some  of  their  customers. 

The  Negro  druggist  is  distributer  of  the  wholesale  druggist, 
who  is,  in  turn,  distributer  of  the  manufacturer,  thus  helping 
to  promote  the  sciences  and  arts  of  medicine,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  trade. 

The  Negro  must  enter  the  medical  field  not  for  pecuniary 
gain  alone,  but  to  help  his  profession  promote  and  protect  the 
people,  and  to  delve  down  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  medical 
science  and  add  to  the  already  long  list  of  medical  preparations. 
He  enters  the  field  as  an  adjudicator  of  the  public  welfare  and 
a  searcher  after  pure  food,  pure  drugs  and  pure  water.  He  enters 
the  field  as  an  agent  of  medical  preparations,  that  they  may  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  the  physician,  the  manufacturer,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  deadly  poisons  in  such  a  wav  that  no  one  is 
harmed.  He  stands  between  the  insane  man  or  woman  and  their 
use  of  deadly  drugs  in  their  endeavors  to  destroy  their  lives,  and 
thus  saves  thousands  from  that  disgraceful  suicidal  death. 
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Such  an  important  position  calls  for  thoroughly  competent 
men.  I  believe  that  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
and  the  handling  of  drugs  should  be  so  rigid  as  always  to  keep 
out  of  the  profession  the  incompetent.  The  laws  of  the  country 
would  greatly  assist  medical  science  in  regenerating  lost  vigor 
and  weak  constitutions  of  the  human  race.  In  the  hands  of  the 
druggists  and  pharmacists  the  lives  of  the  public  are  largely  en- 
trusted, and  sad  should  be  the  feeling  of  that  druggist  who 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness  should  cause  one  person  to 
lose  his  life,,  however  humble  it  might  be. 

Pharmacists  and  druggists  should  be  chemists.  A  prescrip- 
tion coming  from  an  incompetent  physician  going  to  an  incom- 
petent pharmacist  places  the  life  of  that  patient  in  a  perilous 
position.  A  slight  chemical  change,  though  apparently  harm- 
less, would  produce  a  poisonous  compound  the  result  of  which 
would  be  certain  death. 

The  Negro  druggist  is  preparing  himself  along  these  lines 
that  he  may  be  fully  prepared  and  competent  to  detect  the 
slightest  mistake  whether  chemically  or  physiologically  in- 
compatible. 

The  Negro  has  not  entered  largely  into  the  manufacturing  of 
drugs,  for  several  reasons. 

First.  Leaving  school  with  the  mere  theory  and  a  small 
amount  of  practical  knowledge,  and  void  of  the  opportunity 
of  associating  himself  with  large  manufacturing  concerns  so  as 
to  gain  that  practical  knowledge  so  necessary  to  success,  makes 
it  very  difficult  and  almost  impossible  for  some  time  for  him  to 
enter  largely  into  the  manufacturing  of  drugs. 

Second.  There  are  so  few  drug  stores  of  the  colored  people, 
with  the  existing  prejudice  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  sufficient 
field  in  which  to  dispose  of  the  goods. 

Third.  The  financial  condition  of  our  druggists,  as  a  whole, 
is  not  sufficient  to  establish  such  a  business  as  would  do 
credit  to  the  medical  business  world.  These  are  some  of  the 
hindrances  with  which  the  Negro  druggists  have  to  meet. 
But  as  time  rolls  on  we  trust  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  see  large  manufacturing  establishments  operated  en- 
tirely by  Negro  pharmacists. 

There  are  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred 
colored  druggists  in  the  United  States,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
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conducting  respectable  drug  stores.  In  nearly  every  town  and 
city  of  importance  you  will  find  from  one  to  two  colored  drug 
stores.  These  stores,  especially  in  the  South,  are  supported  by 
colored  trade. 

It  was  not  such  easy  sailing  with  the  first  druggists.  The 
people  not  being  accustomed  to  seeing  colored  people  mixing 
medicines  naturally  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  them,  but 
with  tact,  integrity,  perseverance  and  will  power  backed  up  by 
a  qualified  education  these  new  people  in  a  new  profession  have 
gradually  pushed  their  way  step  by  step,  till  to-day  they  are  grad- 
ually destroying  this  prejudice  and  establishing  themselves  as 
competent  men,  and  are  receiving  the  commercial  attention  of 
the  business  world.  We  are  pioneers  in  a  new  field.  We  have 
borne  the  hardships  well,  and  hope  to  smooth  the  pathway  for 
our  coming  generation,  that  they  may  take  up  the  work  so  nobly 
begun  and  place  their  names  alongside  of  Remington,  Prescott, 
Clement  E.  Lowe  and  others,  hard  students  of  medical  science, 
who  have  done  so  much  in  thwarting  ravishing  and  malignant 
diseases,  and  in  protecting  and  prolonging  the  lives  of  so  many 
people. 

We  hope  to  see  colored  druggists  in  every  state  of  the  Union, 
as  far  as  possible,  organized  into  an  association  where  they  may 
meet  and  exchange  ideas  with  each  other  for  the  betterment  of 
their  race,  and  for  the  advancement  of  practical  and  scientific 
education.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  our  young  men  had  to  start  in 
business  with  but  a  few  dollars.  They  had  no  rich  parents  to 
bestow  gifts  of  money  upon  them.  They  had  no  commercial 
standing  as  an  antecedent  from  some  rich  father  or  other  rela- 
tives. They  could  not  borrow  money  from  the  banks  but  had  to 
win  their  way  through  hardships  and  many  privations  to  that 
place  of  confidence  demanded  in  the  world  of  commerce. 

I  take  an  opportunity  every  time  I  come  in  contact  with  young 
men  to  tell  them  how  I  entered  the  drug  business.  When  I  left 
school  and  went  into  business  I  began  the  practice  of  medicine. 
I  happened  to  have  a  bad  partner.  This  man  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  caused  me  to  lose  business,  and  I  sold  out 
to  him  to  keep  myself  from  failing.  He  did  not  know  what  I  was 
doing  at  the  time.  So  T  started  again  without  a  cent  of  money. 
I  went  out  to  a  drug  store  in  East  Selma  and  bought  three 
dozen  cologne  bottles,  pints  and  half-pints,  and  washed  them 
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out  myself,  and  put  the  labels  on  myself.  And  when  I  went  out 
and  saw  a  patient  and  the  medicine  would  cost  a  dollar  and  a 
half  I  would  tell  him  I  would  send  the  medicine  back  to  him,  and 
I  would  go  out  and  buy  the  medicine  and  treat  him,  and  if  I  had 
another  patient  with  the  same  disease  I  would  have  enough  of 
the  same  medicine  to  treat  him.  And  so  I  went  on,  and  did  not 
pay  anybody  till  I  owed  two  thousand  dollars.  I  finally  had 
enough  to  redeem  my  credit,  and  now  I  do  not  owe  anybody. 
(Applause.) 

The  outlook  for  the  Negro  druggist  is  hopeful  and  as  time 
rolls  on  the  Negro  in  the  medical  profession  will  naturally  be 
divided  into  specialists  as  ability  and  education  will  allow.  As 
I  look  over  the  broad  field  of  these  United  States,  from  Maine  to 
California,  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  I  see  an  abundance 
of  room  for  thousands  of  our  color.  There  are  rich  fields  that 
have  never  been  touched  by  the  reapers'  hands,  patiently  await- 
ing our  coming.  In  many  places  these  fields  are  not  waiting 
only  but  calling  for  your  appearance.  There  is  yet  room  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  and  materia  medica  for  additional  drugs.  There 
are  plants  and  metals  whose  functions  the  botanists  and  chem- 
ists have  not  yet  found.  Let  us  go  and  help  make  the  investiga- 
tions. When  this  shall  have  been  done  we  shall,  in  heart  and 
hand,  be  joined  with  the  intelligent,  progressive  people'  of  the 
world,  and  be  crowned  with  credit  and  honor  as  real  contributors 
to  the  medical  sciences  and  art.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  subject  of  the 
druggist  will  be  continued  this  afternoon.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  last  speaker  owns  the  finest  drug  store  of  any  of 
his  people  in  the  country.  I  rather  regret  that,  because  I  be- 
lieved I  mvself  had  been  in  one  of,  if  not  the  finest  drug-  stores 
owned  and  controlled  by  my  people  in  this  country  when  I  went 
into  one  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  E.  L.  ELBERT  OF  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  was  informed  that  I  was  to  have  a 
paper  here  on  this  subject  of  business,  which  opens  a  vast  field 
for  the  employment  of  the  men  of  our  race.    I  can  only  recite 
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to  you  a  little  of  our  experiences — I  mean  the  firm  of  Elbert  & 
Stevens. 

We  went  into  business  in  1891,  opening  our  office  at  117  West 
nth  Street,  and  continued  there  for  one  year  and  then  pur- 
chased a  property  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  which  place 
we  continued  our  business  of  prescribing,  the  patients  having 
the  prescriptions  filled  wherever  they  desired.  A  liberal  num- 
ber of  the  physicians  in  our  city  open,  in  connection  with  their 
practice,  a  drug  store,  connected  directly  with  their  work,  and, 
being  new  physicians,  it  was  imperative  that  we  shoud  follow 
suit  and  own  one  in  connection  with  our  business.  With  this 
in  view  we  saw  an  opportunity  to,  in  1894,  purchase  a  store  then 
offered  at  a  sacrifice  sale,  for  a  consideration  of  $400,  and  we 
ran  this  store  under  this  management  and  in  this  location  for  a 
period  of  four  months.  I  might  say,  at  this  time  when  we  pur- 
chased this  store  there  was  some  objection  to  our  conducting 
this  store  in  this  locality;  the  owner  of  the  property  rather  ob- 
jected to  a  colored  man  owning  and  operating  a  store  there. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  four  months  the  proprietor 
and  landlord  and  owner  of  the  store  property  came  to  us  and 
made  a  formal  offer  to  make  any  improvements  that  we  desired 
as  well  as  give  a  lease  of  the  property  for  an  indefinite  time,  if  we 
so  desired,  which  we  promptly  rejected,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
during  this  four  months  we  built  an  addition  to  our  first  store 
at  10th  and  French  Streets  and  fitted  it  up  at  an  expense  of 
$3,300.  We  opened  on  the  20th  of  December,  1894.  The  papers 
of  our  city  and  state  credited  us  with  having  fitted  up  and  opened 
the  finest  drug  store  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  our  net  profits  on  our  investment — and  you 
will  remember,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  year  1894  was 
continuation  of  the  panic — our  net  profit  on  our  investment  was 
40  per  cent.  At  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  it  had  increased 
to  55  per  cent ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year  it  had  in- 
creased to  60  per  cent ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  be- 
ginning with  1899,  it  had  increased  to  70  per  cent,  or  an  average 
during  the  period  of  six  years  of  60  per  cent  on  our  net 
investment. 

We  started,  as  I  have  stated,  by  buying  out  this  property  for 
a  consideration  of  $400  and  building  at  our  first  location  where 
formerly  there  had  never  been  a  store,  and  where,  of  course, 
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there  was  no  trade.  Relatively,  we  started  in  the  drug  store  busi- 
ness with  no  trade.  We  can  boast  to-day,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
expression,  that  we  enjoy  the  best  trade  of  colored  and  white 
people  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  have  increased  our  clerical 
force  from  one  to  three,  and  have  increased  our  stock,  includ- 
ing our  fixtures  and  appliances,  from  $400  to  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $3,200.  Now,  I  mention  this,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  only 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  field  open  for  us  in  the  drug 
business  ;  and  I  mention  that  fact  particularly,  and  want  to  em- 
phasize it,  that  when  we  first  opened  business  our  duties  as 
physicians  were  imperative  upon  us  and  we  were  quite  busy  and 
we  had  not  the  time  or  experience  in  manufacturing  our  own 
preparations,  and  for  that  reason  we  had  to  buy  most  of  them, 
and  we  bought  from  the  most  reliable  houses  that  could  be  found. 
But  to-day  we  have  an  experienced  druggist  and  chemist,  and 
there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  line  of  fluid  extracts,  and  so 
forth,  and  other  compounds  that  can  be  made  in  any  ordinary 
drug  store,  that  we  are  not  preparing  for  ourselves.  (Applause.) 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  attention  and  hope  these 
facts  may  be  the  means  of  pointing  out  the  way  to  some  who 
may  be  considering  the  needs  of  a  druggist. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  ARTHUR  M.    BROWN  OF  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Being  sent  as  I  am  by 
the  business  chips  and  whetstones  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  I  am  a 
little  timid  and  somewhat  afraid  of  my  life  to  talk  on  the  drug 
business  alone.  I  have  been  sent  by  the  smaller  business  men — 
by  the  different  businesses  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  For  that  reason 
I  will  refrain  from  adhering  closely  to  the  drug  business. 

Almost  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  city  of  Birmingham  and 
suburbs  revealed  business  houses  in  number  and  character  cal- 
culated to  startle  all  who  see  pessimism  in  the  Xegro  as  a  factor 
in  the  commercial  world.  Birmingham  boasts  to-day  of  one  of 
three  institutions  in  this  country,  namely,  the  Alabama  Penny 
Savings  Bank,  of  which  you  have  heard,  two  drug  stores  oper- 
ated by  three  physicians  and  two  pharmacists,  two  drug  stores 
with  a  combined  capital  of  $5,000,  of  which  your  humble  servant 
owns  one-third  interest ;  we  have  six  physicians,  all  of  whom 
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enjoy  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  and  the  confidence  of  their 
people;  12  barber  shops,  employing  tonsorial  artists  in  number 
ranging  from  3  to  12  each;  one  lawyer,  who  enjoys  a  liberal 
clientage ;  two  dentists ;  2  registered  pharmacists ;  19  seam- 
stresses ;  3  undertaking  estabishments ;  3  trained  nurses ;  27  gov- 
ernment employees ;  1  cemetery  company ;  1  coal  mining  com- 
pany ;  56  grocery  stores ;  6  tailors ;  2  real  estate  agents ;  3  insur- 
ance companies ;  2  photographers ;  6  saloons ;  8  plumbers ;  10 
blacksmiths  ;  27  hackmen ;  20  draymen  ;  30  brick  masons  and 
plasterers  ;  6  butchers  ;  19  cafes  and  restaurants  ;  29  shoemakers  ; 
16  electricians  ;  20  ministers  ;  46  school-teachers  ;  1  old  folks'  and 
orphans'  home,  supported  by  the  business  men  ;  9  contractors  ; 
80  carpenters ;  30  painters ;  5,000  laborers  drawing  wages  to 
the  amount  of  $200,000  a  month  (applause) ;  6  caterers ;  1  col- 
ored city  physician,  a  fact,  I  think,  of  which  no  other  Southern 
City  can  boast;  1  silk  culturist,  also  a  rare  feature;  3  coal  yards; 
2  brick  yards;  15  secret  organizations;  1  stenographer  and  type- 
writer ;  3  bookkeepers ;  and  six  cotton  graders. 

To  one  coming  into  the  city  and  standing  idly  by  and  listening 
to  the  noise  and  clatter  of  these  horny-handed  sons  of  toil  and  see 
the  product  of  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled,  the  average  spectator 
would  never  imagine  for  an  amazed  moment  that  the  Birming- 
ham district  of  Alabama  furnishes  her  full  quota  of  industrial 
knights.  But  approach  the  confines  of  that  industrial  and  busy 
city  a  little  nearer  and  your  doubt  is  certainly  converted  to  grati- 
fied surprise  and  satisfaction  upon  learning  that  coal,  nature's 
own  product,  is  mined,  brought  to  the  surface  and  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  consumer  by  the  muscle  of  the  Negro.  The  natural 
ore  from  Alabama's  hillsides  is  extracted  from  mother  earth  and 
placed  at  the  stock  houses  of  many  furnaces  to  be  made  into 
iron,  rolled  into  sheets,  then  by  a  new  process  and  higher  devel- 
opment converted  into  implements  of  agriculture,  into  cooking 
utensils,  into  instruments  of  war  and  surgery,  all  througk  the  me- 
dium of  Negro  labor.  Direct  your  attention  to  the  steel  plants, 
the  rolling  mills,  the  wire,  screw  and  nail  factories  and  there  you 
find  the  monotony  of  noisy  machinery  broken  only  by  the  loud 
and  cheerful  voice  of  the  Negro  boss  directing  the  united  action 
of  simultaneous  hoisting  or  the  outburst  of  convivial  laughter, 
characteristic  of  our  people.  There  are  no  kaleidoscopic  changes 
when  you  visit  the  pipe  works.    A  similar  picture  is  presented. 
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Here  are  Negroes  all  shades,  all  sizes,  all  ages,  bent  upon  doing 
that  which  is  assigned  to  them  day  after  day  with  the  earnestness 
and  determination  as  when  they  toiled  from  morn  to  night 
crouching  in  obedience  to  the  lash.  Visit  the  coke  ovens,  see 
them  going  through  a  process  familiarly  known  as  "pulling"  or 
"drawing"  coke  only  a  few  paces  from  the  most  intense  heat, 
drawing  it  directly  under  their  ironclad  feet  to  cool  sufficiently  to 
be  loaded  on  cars.  Drive  along  the  roadside  and  here  and  there 
we  run  upon  Xegroes  in  squads  quarrying  rock,  hauling  it,  dig- 
ging sand  and  gravel  and  placing  these  within  easy  reach  of  his 
black  brother,  the  stone  or  brick  mason,  to  be  contributed  to 
some  mansion,  church  or  storehouse.  Board  a  car  and  go  to  the 
nearest  oil  mill  and  watch  the  process  of  converting  cotton  seed 
into  oil  and  pulp,  and  ask  your  eyes  by  whose  hand.  As  you 
approach  the  freight  houses  and  depots  before  you  reach  them 
your  ears  suggest  that  the  Xegro  is  handling  every  piece  of 
freight  coming  to  and  going  from  the  city.  You  hear  them  all 
singing  as  they  load,  wheel,  and  unload,  working  by  tunes  and 
never  missing  a  note,  industrious,  willing,  happy.  In  another 
part  of  our  city  hundreds  of  laborious  cohorts  are  moulding, 
chiselling  and  symmetrizing  wheels  under  the  roof  of  an  im- 
mense plant  known  as  the  car  wheel  works.  Just  below  this 
plant  there  has  been  established  for  years  a  brick  yard  owned  and 
operated  by  Xegroes.  This  yard  is  furnishing  all  the  brick  which 
are  used  in  erecting  the  largest  and  most  costly  church  by  and  for 
the  colored  laborer  in  the  Magic  City,  and  has  furnished  thou- 
sands of  brick  to  promiscuous  consumers,  regardless  of  color. 
Peer  into  the  doors  of  the  machine  shops  and  boiler  works  and 
satisfy  yourself  that  the  dialogue  of  hammer  and  anvil  is 
prompted  by  the  X'egro.  All  over  this  great  city  you  can  hear  the 
music  of  hammer  and  saw  pealing  praises  of  the  busy  carpenter 
on  many  a  housetop.  Saunter  along  the  business  portion  of  the 
city  and  we  see  Xegro  barbers  on  every  side  of  the  street  endeav- 
oring to  improve  on  the  personal  appearance  of  the  general  public. 
XTegro  grocers  taking  orders  and  delivering  goods  to  the  pantry 
doors  to  their  own  people,  necessitating  the  employment  of  book- 
keepers, clerks,  and  delivery  men.  You  see  restaurateurs  busy 
endeavoring  to  please  the  outer  man  by  speedily  appeasing  the 
pangs  of  the  inner  man.  You  notice  the  swift-passing  horses 
drawing  colored  physicians'  phaetons  and  traps,  hastening  the 
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ever-ready  doctor  to  the  anxious  bedside  to  alleviate  the  pains 
of  some  unfortunate  sufferer,  while  on  the  corner  you  find  the 
quiet  and  conservative  druggist  carefully  compounding  prescrip- 
tions, the  clerks  giving  every  attention  to  the  transient  droppers 
in,  while  the  soda  water  boy  dispenses  refreshments.  Here 
you  will  enjoy  the  softest  strains  of  the  sweetest  rag  music  at  the 
expense  of  the  latest  electric  fans.  Lawyers  and  notaries  can  be 
found  without  the  assistance  of  the  constable  when  you  want  to 
give  or  get  land  titles  or  other  legal  documents.  Insurance 
agents  are  canvassing  the  city  and  suburbs  offering  beneficial 
inducements  to  all  who  are  eligible  to  sickness,  injury  or  death. 
Dentists  upstairs  extracting  old  snags,  replacing  them  with 
plates,  aiding  in  rejuvenating  the  poor  old  lady  who  invariably 
loses  her  teeth  from  the  proverbial  salivation  and  never  from 
cruel  age.  If  your  attention  be  called  to  a  passing  funeral 
procession,  you  will  notice  that  it  is  directed  by  a  colored  under- 
taker, the  ceremony  has  been  performed,  of  course,  by  a  colored 
minister,  the  funeral  car  and  carriages  are  furnished  by  a  Negro 
liveryman,  and  the  deceased  is  escorted  to  the  last  resting  place 
by  a  cortege  of  colored  brothers  and  sisters,  in  many  cases  rep- 
resenting some  secret  order,  and  the  remains  are  solemnly  laid 
away  beneath  a  wilderness  of  flowers  in  a  beautiful  cemetery 
owned  by  a  colored  corporation.  These  are  all  Negroes  pursu- 
ing the  tenor  of  everyday  business  life,  except  perhaps  the  un- 
fortunate in  the  hearse,  as  compared  to  the  daily  pen  picture  of 
murder,  rape  or  larceny  as  seen  by  an  artist  more  prejudiced 
than  fair.  In  spite  of  these  gross  and  persistent  misrepresenta- 
tions the  Negro  is  gradually  forging  his  way  to  the  front,  solving 
his  own  problem  and  erecting  for  himself  a  monument  to  his  in- 
dustry, perseverance  and  capabilities  which  in  future  years  will 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  as  an  inspiration  to  generations  yet  un- 
born. (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Kindly  give  your  attention  to  Mr.  M.  M. 
Lewey  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  who  wishes  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Lewey  of  Florida:  I  always  like  to  keep  as  much  of 
my  state  in  the  fore  as  is  possible,  and  if  Birmingham  has  a 
city  physician,  which  I  am  proud  to  learn,  let  me  add  that  the 
city  of  Jackson,  Fla.,  also  about  two  years  ago  elected  a  colored 
city  physician. 
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The  Chairman:  The  subject  of  Negro  florists  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  this  session  to  the  first  thing  on  the  programme 
to-morrow  forenoon,  in  order  that  the  balance  of  this  may  be 
given  to  the  subject  of  hair  work. 

"WORK  IN  HAIR." 

BY  MR.  GILBERT  C.  HARRIS,  BOSTON. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  placed  in  a  rather 
awkward  position  to-day.  This  is  not  my  place!  I  am  not  used 
to  it,  so  you  must  really  excuse  all  the  blunders  I  make.  I  was 
not  made  to  talk!  I  act  all  the  time  ;  my  calling  is  business,  and 
I  believe  in  attending  to  that  business  and  keeping  as  quiet  as 
you  can  and  look  out  for  the  dollar. 

When  I  first  came  up  from  Virginia  to  Boston,  a  few  years 
ago,  I  was  obliged  to  know  some  kind  of  business.  Said  I  to 
myself,  "I  have  got  to  do  some  business  to  be  a  man  and  be 
recognized  among  men/'  and  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  get  into 
something.  So  I  took  the  first  opening  I  found.  You  know 
when  a  boy  goes  into  a  store  in  Boston,  what  he  goes  in  to  do! 
I  went  in,  and  did  not  come  out ;  I  stayed  fourteen  years,  wash- 
ing windows,  doing  errands  and  everything  else,  but  there  was 
nothing  done  in  that  store  that  I  did  not  look  into ;  and  after 
fourteen  years  staying  there  I  started  in  for  myself. 

I  tell  you  a  young  man  who  starts  in  business  thinking  he  is 
going  to  have  a  soft  time  makes  a  big  mistake.  I  found  it  pretty 
hard.  I  had  it  hard  for  a  few  years.  I  have  seen  the  time  while 
I  have  been  a  business  man — they  consider  me  a  business  man — 
that  I  did  not  have  money  enough  to  get  my  dinner,  but  I 
stuck.  But  to-day  I  am  able  to  say  I  run  the  largest  business  in 
New  England  in  my  special  line  of  business.  Anywhere  you  find 
a  baldheaded  person  they  know  something  about  Gilbert  Har- 
ris ;  and  I  can  make  any  kind  of  hair  work,  I  do  not  care  what 
it  is — I  am  sorry  I  have  to  come  here  and  blow  my  own  horn — 
I  can  do  everything  in  my  line  from  a  watch  chain  to  a  watch,  and 
there  is  no  creation  made  in  Paris  that  I  cannot  reproduce  if  I 
get  my  eye  on  it.    I  watch  and  notice  everything  that  is  going. 

Well,  I  worked  in  this  place  for  a  great  many  years.  But 
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there  was  one  thing,  when  I  first  went  to  work  and  when  I  first 
came  to  manhood,  which  had  to  be  looked  out  for,  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  look  out  for  ever  since.  That  is  the  dollar.  Young 
man,  when  you  start  out  in  business,  if  you  do  not  get  but  three 
dollars  a  week  keep  your  mind  upon  the  fact  that  you  are  not 
going  to  live  at  the  Parker  House.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Keep  some  of  it ;  it  won't  rust.  Keep  it  till  you  get  some  ahead, 
and  then  start  into  business.  You  may  not  succeed  at  first, 
but  stick! 

Now,  I  have  what  you  call  a  first-class  line  of  business,  and 
everything  is  paid  for.  I  carry  a  stock  of  goods,  the  year  round, 
from  $6,000  to  $8,000,  which  seems  to  be  speaking  pretty  loudly 
for  a  little  place  upstairs,  but  the  goods  speak  for  themselves. 

I  told  you  at  the  first  I  do  not  know  how  to  talk,  especially 
before  an  audience,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the  young  men,  learn 
some  business!  I  have  a  paper  in  my  pocket  but  I  did  not 
dare  to  take  it  out ;  if  I  had  I  would  have  been  through  now. 
Jordan  &  Marsh,  and  all  those  great  concerns  had  hard  times. 
But  we  are  coming!  Look  at  this  convention!  I  cannot  express 
myself,  to  say  how  proud  I  feel  to  be  one  of  the  business  men 
to  meet  in  this  convention  headed  by  the  Moses  that  our  people 
prayed  for.  There  is  our  Moses.  (Applause.)  Follow  his  lead, 
and  you  will  always  go  right.  That  has  always  been  my  theme, 
to  look  out  for  some  man  who  has  made  a  success.  Do  not 
follow  after  men  who  have  been  failures.  Follow  him  and  learn 
his  traits  and  you  will  always  be  on  the  right  side. 

Now,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  blundering  remarks  and  pass 
them  on;  but  I  hope  and  pray — 1  believe  in  prayer,  you  know; 
my  mother  and  father,  and  grandfather,  all  of  them  prayed  for 
such  a  Moses  as  we  have  in  this  convention  to-day,  but  they 
are  all  gone.  But,  thanks  to  the  good  God,  I  have  lived  to  see 
him.  This  is  only  the  beginning.  If  you  have  come  to  this 
stand  in  the  last  thirty-five  years,  what  will  you  be  doing  in  the 
next  fifty?  I  think  the  young  people  will  be  proud;  but  the 
young  people  want  to  learn  to  do  something.  You  can  never  be 
anything  unless  you  have  got  dollars.  Your  worst  enemy  re- 
spects you  when  you  possess  money,  and  everybody  respects 
you  when  you  have  property.  Buy  your  own  houses  and  rent 
them!  Rented  property  docs  pretty  well  if  you  own  it.  Get 
something!    If  you  have  a  thousand  dollars  invest  it  in  real 
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estate.  It  will  pay  you.  If  you  know  how  to  treat  your  property 
right  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  he  has  told 
you  a  great  deal,  but  he  has  not  told  you  all.  He  has  told  you 
about  his  beginning  in  that  establishment  and  working  as  an 
office  boy.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  he  learned  the  business  so 
well  that  he  bought  out  the  man  he  worked  for  and  is  now  his 
successor.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  his  modesty 
prevented  him  from  telling.  (Applause.)  Also,  when  he  spoke 
of  owning  real  estate  in  Boston,  I  think  if  some  of  you  knew 
how  much  he  does  own  you  might  be  apt  to  misconstrue  his 
idea  of  little.  The  gentleman,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  one  of 
whom  Boston  is  proud;  he  has  proven  a  success.  I  am  particu- 
larly gratified  that  the  programme  of  the  morning  ends  with  such 
a  favorable  showing  for  the  city  of  Boston. 

"DRESSMAKING." 

BY  MRS.  A.  A.  CASNEAU. 

When  we  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury there  was  not  a  mile  of  railroad,  and  to-day  in  the  United 
States  alone  there  are  more  than  185,000  miles,  a  third  of  the 
mileage  of  the  entire  world ;  that  no  steamboat  existed  in  the 
world  one  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  newspaper  had  hardly 
started,  that  the  street  car  was  unknown,  that  the  telegraph 
was  undreamed  of,  that  garments  were  spun  by  hand,  that  to 
go  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  meant  two  days  by  the 
swiftest  stage, — to-day  it  can  be  done  in  two  hours, — that  there 
were  only  five  large  cities  in  America,  that  Chicago  was  unheard 
of  in  1800;  when  we  view  all  these  and  the  many  other  marvels 
that  have  been  wrought  in  one  hundred  years,  we  are  obliged  to 
admit  that  somebody  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  thinking  and 
planning  and  working.  The  question  now  arises,  how  shall  we 
not  only  as  individuals  but  as  a  people  gain  a  foothold  in  the 
gneat  business  and  industrial  life  of  the  country,  and  in  any  way 
compete  with  the  men  and  women  whose  ancestors  have  been 
merchants  for  centuries?  My  answer  would  be,  take  an  account 
of  stock  in  hand,  learn  to  do  some  one  thing  well,  find  a  need 
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for  it,  and  supply  that  need.  If  there  is  no  market  for  your  wares 
in  the  community  in  which  you  live,  find  a  place  that  needs  you, 
that  needs  just  the  talent  that  God  has  given  you,  and  when  you 
have  found  it,  fill  it. 

The  world  to-day  is  just  as  much  in  need  of  faithful,  loyal 
workers  as  ever  it  was.  Success  is  sure  to  crown  the  life  of 
any  one  who  possesses  an  average  intellect,  a  high  ideal,  a  dis- 
position to  work,  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  if  necessary,  and  is 
willing  to  bear  needful  trials.  Sometime,  somewhere,  God  gives 
to  every  one  a  chance  to  win  victory.  In  these  days  of  struggle 
and  toil,  of  success  and  failure,  of  competition  and  strife,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  times  unless 
we  begin  to  arrange  some  definite  plans  of  development  along 
business  and  commercial  lines.  Work  is  the  birthright  of  the 
human  family ;  there  is  dignity  in  labor,  there  is  also  a  law  of 
equity.  Men  get  what  they  deserve.  We  reap  what  we  sow! 
Things  do  not  develop  themselves  in  this  world,  they  are  devel- 
oped. It  is  the  active,  not  the  passive,  voice  in  such  matters. 
There  is  an  endless  chain  of  efficient,  natural  causes  running 
through  life.  Nothing  comes  for  nothing.  Multiply  even  mil- 
lions by  naught  and  a  naught  is  the  product.  Let  us  be  prac- 
tical ;  a  single  practical  life  has  more  than  once  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  civilized  world.  Genuine  success  is  not  a  sudden 
outburst  of  what,  men  call  genius,  but  rather  the  result  of  con- 
tinual, patient,  commonplace  talk.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
success.  How  wonderfully  rich  this  country  is  in  natural  re- 
sources, yet  for  hundreds  of  years  a  few  thousands  of  Indians 
owned  it  all,  and  well-nigh  starved  to  death  in  it ;  would  have 
starved  but  for  the  wild  beasts  and  birds  which  they  killed.  Why? 
They  were  idlers  and  shirked  honest  work. 

Men  and  women  who  braved  the  dangers  of  those  first  years 
on  Western  soil  earned  their  children's  right  to  enjoy  the  Amer- 
ica of  to-day,  and  if  the  Negro  would  become  a  man  among  men, 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  he  must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  and  climb  round  by  round,  carefully,  steadily,  never  look- 
ing back,  but  having  the  topmost  round  always  in  view.  Other 
men's  successes  will  not  materially  help  us. 

History's  oages  abound  with  the  names  of  men  who  by  their 
own  exertions  have  conquered  what  seemed  insurmountable 
barriers.    The  men  who  seek  out  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
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earth  endure  hardships  equalled  only  by  the  slave.  The  men  who 
contended  with  savages  in  far  countries  that  their  children's  chil- 
dren may  be  rich  encountered  far  greater  difficulties  than  the 
much  abused  American  Negro.  Shall  we  hope  to  begin  where 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  to-day  without  meeting  any  of  the  obstacles 
which  have  helped  him  obtain  his  present  standing  in  the  civil- 
ized world?  Let  us  get  out  of  our  own  way,  let  us  not  stand 
complaining,  but  rather  be  up  and  doing.  God  is  immensely 
wealthy  and  has  designed  that  men  should  be  rich,  so  he  stored 
the  earth  underneath  with  unaccountable  treasures  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, iron,  lead  and  gems,  and  vast  reservoirs  of  fuel,  and  stocked 
the  soil  with  great  wealth-producing  power,  and  crowded  the 
seas  and  air,  with  immense  material  for  making  it.  We  know 
that  these  blessings  were  not  intended  for  any  one  class  of  peo- 
ple. It  is  for  us  to  take  advantage  of  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  or,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  God  will  take  away  our 
birthright  and  give  it  to  another  who  is  more  worthy  than  we. 

Education  is  necessary  to  obtain  wealth.  Coal,  electricity, 
sunlight  and  water  have  been  in  the  earth  since  man  was  created, 
but  ignorance  got  no  wealth  out  of  them  nor  ever  would.  Men 
educated  to  desire  only  the  bare  necessities  of  existence  never 
made  a  market  for  anything  but  those  necessaries.  Educate  them 
to  appreciate  and  desire  other  things,  and  you  increase  both 
their  wealth  and  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

If  there  is  one  thing  we  need  more  than  another  it  is  busi- 
ness courage.  This  was  brought  very  forcibly  to  me  about 
two  years  ago.  A  young  woman  from  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  wrote 
me  stating  that  the  librarian  in  her  city  had  called  her  attention 
to  a  new  book  on  dressmaking  which  had  come  in,  and  knowing 
that  she  was  interested  in  that  work  recommended  it  as  the 
easiest  and  most  complete  method  she  had  ever  seen.  The 
young  woman  secured  the  book,  and  read  it  from  beginning  to 
ending,  tested  its  merits,  and  wrote  me  a  most  flattering  letter 
telling  how  much  she  had  gained  from  it,  but  said  there  were 
two  or  three  lessons  she  would  like  to  see  demonstrated,  as  she 
intended  following  dressmaking  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, and  if  I  would  make  an  appointment,  she  would  come  to 
Boston  and  take  the  necessary  instructions.  Of  course  every 
one  is  delighted  to  receive  a  letter  commending  his  or  her  work, 
and  I  am  no  exception.    After  some  correspondence  the  time 
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was  set,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  young  woman  should  come. 
I  had  not  signed  my  letters  to  her  "colored,"  but  I  knew  that 
she  did  not  expect  to  see  a  colored  woman.  In  the  course  of 
fifteen  years  in  business  I  have  faced  some  of  the  most  critical 
people,  and  have  been  placed  at  times  under  extremely  trying 
circumstances,  but  this  particular  time  seemed  to  be  a  weak 
moment  in  my  experience,  for  all  my  fortitude  forsook  me,  and 
right  on  my  own  ground  I  hesitated,,  actually  feared  to  face  a 
woman  who  had  written  me  commending  my  work  and  saying 
that  she  was  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  instruction  which  ex- 
perience had  fitted  me  to  give.  I  assure  you  that  mine  was  a 
most  uncomfortable  feeling.  I  stood  outside  of  the  door  of  the 
room  into  which  she  had  been  shown,  and  pictured  her  look  of 
surprise  when  she  should  see  me,  how  she  would  catch  her 
breath  and  stammer,  and  ask  if  I  were  the  person  with  whom 
she  had  been  corresponding,  until  I  stamped  my  foot  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  sincerely  wished  it  had  been  otherwise. 
Finally  I  gave  myself  a  good  shaking  mentally  and  began  to 
reason  in  this  way:  "If  you  allow  this  circumstance  to  master 
you  you  are  not  worthy  of  success,  and  this  will  be  the  beginning 
of  your  failure  ;  your  power  as  one  of  the  workers  of  the  worlcl 
will  have  lessened  because  you  have  lost  confidence  in 
yourself.  That  which  you  have  believed  yourself  capable  of 
doing  will  become  a  drag  on  your  hands ;  you  will  never  be  able 
to  teach  successfully  another  pupil ;  you  may  as  well  take  your 
book  oft"  the  market  and  close  your  sewing  room  door  until  you 
have  cultivated  business  courage;"  and  then  I  gathered  in- 
spiration from  the  thought  of  Booker  T.  Washington's  effi- 
cient dairyman  whose  color  faded  into  butter  when  it  was  found 
that  that  made  by  him  brought  his  employer  two  or  three  cents 
more  on  the  pound  than  butter  made  by  other  dairymen,  and  in 
that  moment  all  fear  left  me,  and  I  entered  that  room  a  woman, 
not  particularly  a  colored  woman.  The  young  girl  acted  just  as 
I  had  supposed  she  would,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  me,  because  I 
had  already  fought  my  battle  from  within  and  was  prepared  to 
talk  so  fast  about  the  work,  and  what  she  wanted  to  know,  that 
she  was  soon  relieved  of  all  embarrassment. 

I  sold  a  friend  from  Scotland  who  was  with  her  a  book,  gave 
her  several  lessons,  have  her  letter  of  recommendation,  and,  best 
of  all,  have  the  strength  which  comes  from  a  conquest  over  self. 
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In  closing  let  me  say  that  wherever  a  man  or  woman  has  put 
conscientious,  skilful  labor  into  any  business,  he  or  she,  regard- 
less of  color,  has  attained  a  degree  of  success  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  person  under  like  conditions. 

There  is  an  incentive  for  any  one  to  try,  for  although  the  bus- 
iness man  may  not  have  reached  the  zenith  of  success,  his  condi- 
tion is  certainly  superior  to  the  one  who  sits  still  and  waits  for 
something  to  turn  up.  All  the  promises  in  this  life  or  in  the  life 
hereafter  are  "to  him  that  overcomes ;"  to  the  victor  belongs  the 
spoils.  A  stout  heart,  a  dauntless  will  and  a  pure  spirit  are  in- 
vincible everywhere. 

Nature  yields  her  hidden  treasures  to  him  who  dares  seek 
them,  of  her  comes  wealth,  of  her  comes  success,  but  not  to  the 
faint  hearted.  Fear  keeps  many  a  man  poor ;  noble  manhood 
and  noble  womanhood  grow  from  resolute,  determined  spirits 
that  take  this  life's  vicissitudes  to  be  what  indeed  they  are,  the 
needful  preparation  for  far  more  responsible  and  ennobling 
duties. 

"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 


Adjourned  until  8  P.  M. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Chairman:  The  convention  will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Edward  Everett  Brown  of  Boston:  Three  cheers  for  the 
mayor  of  Boston.  (Cheers  and  applause  for  Hon.  Thomas  N. 
Hart,  mayor  of  Boston.) 

The  Chairman:  The  evening's  exercises  will  be  opened  by  a 
solo,  and  inasmuch  as  the  hall  is  very  crowded  each  one  is  asked 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavor  to  remain  as  quiet  as  possible  during 
the  singing;  and  the  ushers  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  one 
their  seats  while  that  is  being  done. 

The  audience  will  now  be  favored  with  a  rendition  of  Kipling's 
"Vision,"  by  Madam  Nellie  Brown  Mitchell  of  Boston. 

(Singing.) 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  His  Honor  the  mayor 
of  Boston  will  now  be  presented  to  this  audience  by  the  perma- 
nent Chairman,  the  Hon.  Booker  T.  Washington.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington:  It  is  said  that  the  United 
States  is  the  best  country  in  the  world  and  that  Massachusetts  is 
the  best  state  in  the  United  States.  (A  voice:  "That's  right," 
and  applause.)  There  is  no  city  in  the  Union  that  is  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  black  man  as  the  city  of  Boston  (applause), 
and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  and  a  great  privilege  to  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  to  that  business  convention  the 
chief  executive  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  I  want  further  to  add 
that  he  not  only  runs  his  own  business  here,  but  he  is  attended 
by  his  assistant  private  secretary,  Mr.  Stevens,  who  is  a  member 
of  our  race.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OE  HON.  THOMAS  N.  HART,  MAYOR  OE  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  come  here  to-night  as  the  mayor  of 
Boston  to  welcome  the  Business  Men's  League  to  Boston.  It 
strikes  me  that  it  is  the  Business  Men's  League  and  their  wives 
who  are  here  to-night  (applause  and  laughter),  and  I  am  glad 
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to  welcome  the  wives  of  the  Business  Men's  League.  (A  voice: 
"And  their  sweethearts.")  Yes,  and  their  sweethearts;  and  it 
is  refreshing  to  come  before  an  audience  like  this,  to  see  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  whole  United  States  here  in  convention  in  the 
city  of  Boston  as  the  best  city,  not  only  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Massachusetts,  but  the  best  in  the  world.  (Applause.)  And 
we  mean  to  be  the  nearest  right  to  any  community  in  the  world. 
(Applause.) 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  back  man.  You  know  it. 
You  have  it  to  contend  with,  but  in  Boston,  as  far  as  possible, 
you  have  the  same  equal  rights,  the  same  chance  as  any  white 
man.  Just  so  far  as  you  make  yourselves  capable  to  fill  the 
places,  occupy  the  positions  of  trust,  just  so  far  you  will  have 
recognition.  You  and  I  stand  on  an  equality.  Unless  we  make 
something  of  ourselves,  Gold  help  us,  no  one  else  will.  The 
Negro  has  the  same  show  as  i  do. 

When  I  came  to  Boston  I  remember  that  the  colored  schools 
were  in  a  little  building  in  Smith's  Court,  off  Belknap  Street,  a 
school  by  itself.  The  colored  children  were  not  allowed  to  go  to 
school  with  the  others.  We  have  got  beyond  that.  To-day 
they  sit  in  the  same  schools  and  sing  the  same  songs ;  and  you 
are  here  to-night  to  receive  the  welcome  started  in  Massachu- 
setts long  ago. 

I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech,  simply  to  welcome  you  to 
Boston.  I  come  here  as  the  representative  of  the  city,  glad  to 
welcome  any  organization  to  Boston ;  and  if  there  be  anything 
that  we  do*  in  a  business  way  that  you  can  learn  of  us  we  are 
glad  to  have  you  come.  As  far  as  prejudice  is  concerned 
against  the  black  man,  there  is  as  little  of  it  here  as  anywhere  in 
the  world.  No  community  can  put  down  an  audience  like  this. 
It  is  for  you  to  say  what  you  will  have  and  you  will  get  your 
rights,  if  you  make  yourselves  worthy  and  live  up  to  what  you 
should  be — good,  honest  men  and  women.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington:  We  are  most  grateful  to  the 
mayor  of  Boston  for  his  encouraging  words.  We  have  with  us 
another  gentlemen,  a  man  who  inherits  a  great  name.  Not  only 
inherits  a  great  name,  but  inherits  at  the  same  time  the  same 
love  for  oppressed  humanity  that  his  great  father  before  him 
possessed.    (Applause.)    I  shall  not  take  your  time,  but  shall 
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introduce  at  once  a  gentleman  whom  we  all  want  to  see,  whom 
we  all  want  to  honor,  and  whom  we  all  want  to  hear.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  this  audience  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison.  (Great  applause  and  cheers.) 

ADDRESS  OF  WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

Mr.  Washington  has  kindly  asked  me  to  speak  a  few  words  of 
welcome  and  encouragement  to  you  because  I  bear  the  name  of 
one  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  emancipation  of  the  American 
slave.  I  can  conceive  the  gratification  my  father  would  express 
on  this  were  it  possible  for  him  to  be  present  in  the  flesh. 

Serious  and  saddening  as  are  the  attempts  now  making 
in  the  South  to  defraud  the  colored  man  of  his  guaranteed  con- 
stitutional rights,  brutal  and  barbarous  as  are  the  lawless  lynch- 
ings  of  accused  Negroes  who  are  denied  the  civilized  right  of 
judicial  trial,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  signs  of  prom- 
ise and  much  substantial  gain  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  the  pic- 
ture. When  one  is  tempted  to  indulge  in  discouraging  views  of 
the  situation,  he  may  imbibe  hope  and  courage  by  contrasting 
the  present  with  the  past.  The  advance  of  the  freedmen  and 
their  descendants  in  the  space  of  thirty-five  years  will  one  day 
be  cited  as  a  race  development  without  parallel  in  history. 

These  very  outrages  which  we  deplore  are  the  strongest  pos- 
sible testimony  to  the  progress  of  the  colored  people.  But 
progress  is  always  disturbing  and  the  success  gained  has  brought 
bitter  antagonism  from  the  poor  whites  who  have  been  distanced. 
They,  like  the  blacks,  were  sufferers  from  the  system  of  slavery. 
They  are  worse  off  in  one  important  respect,  they  lack  the  habit 
of  labor.  The  curse  of  their  inheritance  is  .shiftlessness  and 
want  of  ambition,  joined  with  the  pathetic  and  profound  convic- 
tion of  race  superiority. 

The  struggle  for  subsistence  and  comfort  explains  and  ac- 
counts for  social  unrest.  People  well  fed,  housed  and  clothed 
are  not  those  who  menace  the  community  and  laws,  for  such 
have  small  reason  for  discontent  and  are  averse  to  disturbing  the 
order  under  which  they  thrive.  It  is  the  hungry  and  ragged  that 
furnish  the  dangerous  elements  in  all  communities  and  breed 
uncomfortable  agitations.  The  heart  of  the  trouble  is  the  ques- 
tion of  bread  and  butter,  want  not  being  natural  conditions  in 
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countries  of  vast  resources,  but  rather  the  abnormal  product  of 
injustice.  The  sense  of  wrong  inspires  social  rebellions  and 
violence.  Sufferers  strike  blindly  and  are  not  nice  in  instru- 
ments or  methods. 

In  the  South  the  colored  people  are  doing  the  useful  and 
necessary  work,  steadily  gaining  in  wealth,  self-reliance  and  in- 
tellectual power.  They  are  distancing  their  fellow  whites,  whose 
progress  is  much  slower,  because  they  do  not  share  in  the  flood 
of  Northern  bounty  poured  out  for  colored  schools.  The  pace  of 
the  two  formerly  downtrodden  classes  is  not  equal  and  the  lag- 
ging one  cannot  help  cherishing  hatred  and  bitterness  toward  its 
more  successful  rival,  especially  as  race  contempt  has  for  genera- 
tions been  instilled  into  the  poor  whites.  Low  as  they  were  they 
always  had  the  satisfaction  which  human  nature  craves,  of  seeing 
others  still  lower  whom  they  could  abuse  and  despise. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  changed  order  should  find  expres- 
sion in  lynchings  and  other  forms  of  violence.  But  bear  in  mind 
that  the  reason  is  purely  an  economic  one.  There  is  no  divine 
decree  that  persons  of  a  certain  color  shall  dominate  those  of  a 
different  shade.  The  heartiest  sympathy  should  be  extended  to 
these  ignorant  and  brutalized  whites  who  know  not  what  they  do 
in  their  suffering  anger.  Give  them  justice  and  education  and 
they  will  in  time  live  in  amity  and  brotherly  relations  with  their 
colored  fellow  citizens.  This  is  not  to  excuse  their  barbarities, 
but  to  urge  patience  and  forbearance.  To  retaliate  in  kind 
would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  The  inheritance  of  centuries  of 
slavery  cannot  be  overcome  in  thirty-five  years. 

At  present  you  who  are  the  toilers  of  the  South  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  colored  worker  of  the  Xorth  as  regards  the 
lack  of  white  competition.  The  field  of  manual  labor  is  yours. 
The  disrespect  in  which  a  slaveholding  community  held  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  the  hands  in  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  fields,  and  the  servants  in  the  house,  serves  you  at 
this  time.  Temporarily  it  lessens  your  natural  competition. 
If  a  colored  day  laborer  or  mechanic  comes  Xorth  he 
finds  his  monopoly  gone.  Immediately  he  has  to  measure  him- 
self with  trained  white  native  labor  as  well  as  with  European  im- 
migrants bred  to  continuous  toil.  Consequently  his  opportunity 
is  narrowed  and  he  is  driven  largely  into  occupations  of  personal 
service,  commonlv  called  menial.    These  widelv  different  labor 
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conditions  between  the  two  sections  of  the  country  are  transient, 
not  permanent.  As  sure  as  the  poor  whites  are  educated  they 
will  become  active  as  workers.  In  proportion  as  justice  prevails 
in  the  South,  and  respect  for  law  and  life  and  labor  increases,  so 
will  white  home  competition  increase,  and  foreign  immigration, 
which  now  shuns  the  Southern  States,  will  flow  to  them.  The 
ranks  of  Northern  crowded  labor  will  also  contribute  from  its 
surplus.  Then  the  industrial  advantage  of  the  Negro  must 
wane.  Jt  is  wisdom  for  him  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines 
and  to  fortify  himself  against  a  change,  which,  though  slow,  is 
inevitable. 

Mr.  Washington,  with  that  "uncommon  common  sense" 
which  puts  him  on  a  plane  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  is  empha- 
sizing the  lesson  of  industry  and  thrift  and  because  the  dominant 
factor  of  moral  and  intellectual  supremacy  is  material  well  being. 
Men  ground  down  with  toil  have  no  time  or  inclination  for  men- 
tal growth  and  development.  The  first  essential  for  all  people, 
white  or  colored,  is,  therefore,  monetary  independence,  the  power 
of  self-support  and  the  possession  of  property  honestly  earned. 
In  urging  this  cardinal  point  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Washington  has 
no  desire  to  underrate  the  value  of  what  is  called  the  higher 
education.  No  one  can  set  limits  to  mental  growth.  Once  con- 
cede the  alphabet  and  there  is  no  logical  barrier  to  the  summit 
of  learning. 

As  a  hearty  believer  in  the  intellectual  education  of  the  Ne- 
groes, proud  of  Atlanta  and  similar  colleges  that  are  turning  out 
teachers  to  carry  the  torch  of  learning  to  benighted  regions,  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  any  attempt  to  disparage  those  whose 
field  of  labor  is  that  of  manual  training.  Self-support  is  the  first, 
lesson  for  every  human  being,  and  Mr.  Washington  is  devoting 
his  rare  faculties  to  impressing  it  upon  the  South.,  This  meet- 
ing is  an  evidence  of  his  success. 

As  an  assurance  that  times  are  certain  to  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  the  regions  once  cursed  by  slavery,  let  me  recall  for  your 
encouragement  the  indignity  and  abuse  heaped  upon  colored 
people  in  the  city  of  Boston  within  my  recollection.  The  thea- 
tres limited  their  admission  to  the  topmost  gallery,  to  which  was 
given  a  blackguard  name.  A  single  grammar  school  was  open 
to  their  children,  the  Smith  School  on  Beacon  Hill.  The 
churches  were  no  better  than  the  theatres,  and  either  shut  out 
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Negroes  from  the  gospel  of  the  white  man's  God  or  forced  him 
to  sit  in  the  bare  and  inhospitable  pew  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 
Insult  was  the  frequent  portion  of  colored  people  on  the  street. 
Public  conveyances  discriminated  against  them.  Because  of  his 
complexion  the  officials  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  at  Lynn 
dragged  Frederick  Douglass  from  a  car,  taking  along  the  back 
of  the  seat  to  which  he  clung.  On  steamboats  the  same  treat- 
ment was  meted  out.  What  a  pathetic  picture  history  gives  us 
of  Mr.  Douglass,  denied  a  berth  on  the  Fall  River  boat,  walking 
the  deck  to  while  away  the  hours  of  the  night,  and  Wendell 
Phillips,  too  noble  to  occupy  his  own  stateroom  while  his  friend 
had  no  place  to  lay  his  head,  joining  him  in  the  weary  vigil.  Here 
was  the  finest  type  of  New  England  birth  and  culture  arm  in  arm 
with  the  late  plantation  slave,  promenading  together  in  the  spirit 
of  true  brotherhood,  while  the  darkness  of  the  night  seemed  less 
dark  than  the  tolerant  prejudice  of  the  day.  Surely  the  progress 
from  that  time  to  this  is  great,  far  as  we  yet  are  from  the  desired 
goal. 

In  contrast  to  these  conditions,  let  me  point  you  to  a  prosper- 
ous colored  merchant  tailor  in  Boston  to-day,  whose  business 
demands  and  fills  a  fine  building  on  Washington  Street,  and 
whose  employees  and  customers  are  white.  The  sight  of  white 
and  colored  children  coming  from  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
with  arms  around  each  other,  is  too  frequent  to  attract  notice. 
I  sat  at  a  banquet  recently  to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth 
birthday  of  John  Brown.  On  my  right  was  the  colored  presid- 
ing officer,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  alderman 
of  the  Cambridge  city  government,  chosen  by  the  white  votes. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  once  a  waiter  in  the  very  hotel  where  we 
were  sitting.  His  introduction  of  the  speakers,  among  whom 
were  Col.  Higginson,  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  and  ex-Attorney 
Pillsbury,  was  apt  and  graceful.  At  my  left  sat  a  graduate  of 
Atlanta  University,  a  successful  lawyer  and  a  gentleman  who 
takes  his  place  with  gentlemen. 

In  the  Agassiz  School  at  Cambridge  you  will  find  a  colored 
principal,  Miss  Maria  L.  Baldwin,  from  whom  her  white  assist- 
ants take  their  orders,  and  to  whose  care  Harvard  professors  are 
glad  to  intrust  their  children.  I  could  multiply  instances  where 
character  and  self-respect  have  overcome  the  old  caste  feeling. 
Talk  as  men  may  of  natural  ingrain  prejudice  of  race  and  color, 
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I  deny  that  it  has  any  foundation  in  nature,  and  believe  that  it 
will  disappear  in  proportion  as  justice  and  righteousness  prevail. 

It  is  the  custom  to  stain  the  reputation  of  races  by  imputing  to 
them  the  qualities  of  their  worst  specimens.  An  idle,  shiftless 
or  vicious  colored  man  degrades  his  race  disproportionately. 
Hostile  prejudice  will  never  preserve  a  vision  large  enough  to 
take  in  the  highest  representatives  of  the  Negro,  but  he  has  a 
microscopic  eyesight  for  the  failings  of  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
grading, which  are  cited  as  race  peculiarities.  This  certainly 
increases  individual  responsibility,  for  every  criminal  or  loafer 
among  the  colored  people  is  an  obstacle  to  his  struggling 
brothers  and  furnishes  the  enemy  with  an  argument  against  con- 
ceding rights  unjustly  withheld.  On  the  other  hand,  every  hon- 
est and  skilful  worker  helps  to  uplift  his  people. 

The  particular  word  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  is  this:  Aim  to 
be  your  own  employers  as  speedily  as  possible.  If  you  are 
farmers,  do  not  rest  until  you  control  the  land  from  which  you 
gain  your  living.  He  who  is  compelled  to  till  another's 
soil  is,  in  a  degree,  dependent  and  a  bondman.  The  landowner 
•takes  the  substance  earned  by  the  worker  and  manages  that  lit- 
tle of  the  surplus  shall  reach  the  tenant.  Your  own  experience 
will  furnish  instances  where  the  entire  crop  is  often  made  the 
measure  of  indebtedness  and  gobbled  up  in  payment.  It  is  or- 
dained that  control  of  land  carries  with  it  control  of  the  laborer 
on  the  land.  If  the  title  deeds  to  the  land  of  the  South  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  colored  people  there  would  be  no  Negro  prob- 
lem, but,  instead,  a  very  large  white  one. 

If  you  are  mechanics  or  traders,  seek  first  to  own  a  home  with- 
out mortgage,  foregoing  many  desirable  things  until  you  are 
free  from  debt.  Independence  and  debt  cannot  long  keep  com- 
pany. But  in  the  South,  as  in  the  North,  possession  of  honestly 
earned  property  will  surely  bring  respect  and  increase  personal 
security. 

The  country  is  now  passing  through  a  revolution  more  mo- 
mentous than  the  one  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  American 
slavery.  Now  it  is  the  freedom  of  the  whites  that  is  in  dire  peril. 
If  that  be  lost,  if  empire  shall  subvert  representative  government, 
if  the  Starls  and  Stripes  continue  to  wave  over  the  chattel  slave 
of  the  Sultan  in  Sulu  and  the  conquered  subjects  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  outlook  for  the  colored  people  is  dark  indeed. 


MR.  HENRY  F.  CLAGGETT , 
OF  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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"For  what  avail  the  plough  or  sail, 
Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail?" 

But  if  liberty  triumphs,  if  the  brown  people  of  the  islands  are 
set  free,  if  the  principles  of  Lincoln  and  the  abolitionists  are  re- 
established in  the  United  States,  although  by  the  illogical  help 
of  Southern  Negro  persecutors,  the  future  has  brilliant  promise. 

Believing  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  is  sleeping,  but 
not  dead,  that  after  this  delirium  of  blood  and  greed  we  shall  re- 
turn to  sanity  and  justice,  I  bid  you  be  of  good  cheer  and  hope, 
standing  steadfastly  for  your  constitutional  rights,  while  in  these 
perilous  hours  together  we  watch  and  wait.  But  the  welfare  of 
every  people  depends  upon  the  virtue  of  its  individuals,  and  you 
who  are  taking  the  essential  steps  of  self-help  and  self-control  are 
contributing  your  share  in  making  our  common  country  worthy 
of  respect  and  pride. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington:  We  have  been  talking  about 
success.  I  want  to  introduce  a  gentleman  who  is  a  success.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  I  began  work  in  Alabama,  there  was  in  an 
adjoining  or  near  town  a  man  who  was  preaching  in  a  little 
church.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  got  the  idea  there  was  an- 
other kind  of  gospel  that  he  wanted  to  preach  and  practise,  and 
I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  W.  R.  Pettiford,  who 
is  the  founder  and  the  president  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
banks  in  the  South.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  W.  R. 
Pettiford  of  Alabama. 


"THE  SAVINGS  BANK." 

BY  W.  R.  PETTIFORD. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  One  of  the  chief  distinc- 
tions in  the  condition  of  men  comes  from  the  different  methods 
employed  in  the  use  of  the  products  of  labor.  If  we  have  means 
some  one  has  labored  for  them.  If  we  are  without  them,  our  labor 
is  our  stock  in  trade,  and  we  should  apply  the  moset  rigid  eco- 
nomical methods  to  the  disposition  of  its  product.  If  we  have 
wealth,  we  are  only  custodians  of  it  for  a  short  time,  and  whether 
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our  possession  of  it  proves  a  blessing  or  a  curse  depends  upon 
the  methods  employed  in  its  use. 

Now,  since  this  is  true,  to  my  mind  we  need  help  at  this  point. 
How  many  laborers  interpret  the  many  pressing  needs  of  the 
commodities  of  life  to  mean  a  more  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of 
the  products  of  their  labor?  We  are  more  apt  to  demand  higher 
wages  as  a  remedy  than  we  are  to  seek  it  through  the  proper 
use  of  what  we  are  earning.  Now  what  we  need  is,  when  we  have 
earned  a  dollar  above  our  actual  needs,  to  have  some  one  induce 
us  to  lay  it  down  and  turn  it  over  for  us  while  we  are  earning 
another.  This  is  the  work  of  a  bank.  You  need  a  bank  not 
only  for  the  safe  keeping  of  your  money  and  other  valuables, 
but  as  an  inducement  to  save  your  earnings.  In  cities  where  we 
have  a  sufficient  population  banks  should  be  organized  and  there 
should  be  investment  companies  in  the  smaller  communities. 
One  of  the  most  effectual  appeals  to  our  people  to  save  is  a  bank 
within  easy  and  convenient  reach  and  one  that  can  be  used  by  all 
classes.  The  working  men  and  women  in  their  laboring  attire 
feel  embarrassed  when  compelled  to  go  to  a  bank  where  the 
surroundings  and  conditions  of  others  with  whom  they  are 
obliged  to  come  in  contact  are  so  different  and  out  of  sympathy 
with  their  own.  The  surest  and  best  relief  from  this  condition 
is  a  bank  among  your  own  people,  officered  and  controlled  by 
men  of  unquestionable  integrity  and  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  laboring  classes.  If  our  people  cannot  have  easy  access  to 
the  banks  of  the  other  race,  it  will  largely  offset  our  advice  to 
them  to  save  their  money,  unless  they  can  have  a  bank  where 
they  feel  perfectly  free  to  do  business. 

The  influence  for  good  exerted  by  the  colored  banking  institu- 
tion may  be  illustrated  by  some  figures  which  I  have  secured 
from  reliable  sources.  Atlanta,  with  no  such  institution  to 
stimulate  its  colored  population  to  save,  has  from  800  to  1,000 
colored  depositors  in  the  associated  banks  of  that  city,  out  of  a 
total  colored  population  of  30,000,  or  one  out  of  every  thirty. 
Richmond,  Ya.,  with  a  magnificent  banking  institution  among 
the  colored  people,  has  5,000  colored  depositors  out  of  a  total 
colored  population  of  45,000,  or  one  out  of  every  nine.  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  my  home  city,  boasts  of  5,000  colored  depositors, 
4,000  of  whom  deposit  in  the  bank  with  which  I  am  connected, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  20,000  (applause),  or  one  out  of  every 
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four.  These  three  thriving  Southern  cities,  blessed  with  equal 
prosperity  and  promise,  furnish  convincing  proofs  of  the  great 
power  for  good  exerted  by  institutions  of  this  character.  If  At- 
lanta, which  in  all  other  respects  equals  these  two  cities,  were 
favored  with  such  an  institution  one  out  of  every  five  would 
probably  be  depositors  instead  of  one  out  of  every  thirty  of  the 
colored  population. 

Our  bank  at  Birmingham  has  been  established  for  nearly 
eleven  years ;  and  although  we  have  encountered  difficulties,  we 
managed  to  surmount  them  all  and  to-day  we  have  a  prosperous 
institution  located  in  our  own  three  story  brick  building  and 
owning  considerable  property  in  the  city  and  suburban  towns. 
When  the  panic  of  1893  threatened  the  very  foundation  of  the 
business  and  older  institutions  in  our  city  and  other  parts  of 
the  country  succumbed  to  the  awful  strain  upon  their  resources, 
our  little  bank  stood  like  an  oak  in  the  storm. 

The  importance  of  saving  money  is  too  apparent  to  allow  the 
principal  agency  in  its  accomplishment  to  escape  our  attention. 
We  cannot  hope  to  succeed  to  any  great  extent  in  leading  our 
people  to  save  without  the  use  of  banks  among  us.  The  average 
man  feels  more  inclined  to  save  large  amounts  than  he  does 
small  ones ;  and  when  a  people  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
handle  only  small  amounts,  care  should  be  taken  to  teach  them 
the  art  of  saving  small  sums.  It  is  often  found  that  people  are 
averse  to  depositing  small  sums,  and  especially  so  when  they 
have  to  make  them  with  institutions  which  do  not  care  to  receive 
small  deposits.  Many  of  the  banks  will  not  accept  a  deposit  less 
than  $25,  others  not  less  than  $50;  and  these  regulations  applied 
to  many  of  our  people  would  mean  no  deposit  at  all. 

Banks  among  us  are  necessary  because  the  saving  of  money 
by  means  of  their  influence,  as  I  have  explained,  materially  helps 
us  by  making  us  more  independent  and  substantial  citizens  and 
enabling  us  to  more  effectually  help  our  fellow-men.  When  we 
remember  that  the  proper  use  of  money  is  one  of  the  chief 
means  in  the  advancement  of  our  civilization,  it  obligates  us  to 
render  what  assistance  we  can  in  getting  our  people  to  save  it 
and  properly  use  it.  Wrhen  a  man  works  a  day  for  a  dollar,  that 
dollar  measures  the  commercial  value  of  so  much  of  his  life  that 
is  gone  forever.  The  dollar  is  all  that  is  left  of  so  much  work, 
so  much  time,  so  much  of  precious  life. 
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Now,  as  I  have  said,  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  in  the  condi- 
tion of  men  comes  from  the  different  methods  employed  in  the 
use  of  their  means.  The  wealthy  citizen  calls  to  his  assistance 
in  times  of  calamity  or  misfortune  the  money  he  has  previously 
accumulated,  and  he  is  relieved.  But  the  man  who  has  not  em- 
ployed his  time  and  means  economically  and  laid  aside  some- 
thing for  hard  times  finds  himself  in  a  position  very  different 
from  that  of  his  wealthy  neighbor. 

Again,  the  establishment  of  banks  among  us  assists  in  the 
building  of  homes.  Many  of  our  people  are  possessed  of  only  a 
limited  income  and  if  they  are  ever  to  have  a  home  for  their 
families  they  must  purchase  them  on  small  payments,  such  as 
their  income  will  allow.  I  have  noticed  that  in  those  cities  where 
we  have  banks  our  people  in  much  larger  numbers  are  owning 
their  homes.  The  bank  with  which  I  am  connected  has  many 
times  come  to  the  rescue  of  persons  of  my  race  who  had  so 
managed  their  homes  as  to  have  them  at  the  mercy  of  some 
building  and  loan  company  or  other  money  sharks.  So  the 
Negro  bank  stands  as  a  mighty  wall  protecting  our  people  from 
the  impositions  of  unscrupulous  men. 

Having  tried  to  set  forth  some  of  the  benefits  to  the  individual 
by  having  a  bank  among  us,  I  shall  now  direct  attention  to  some 
of  them  in  connection  with  other  business  enterprises. 

A  bank  properly  conducted  sustains  the  same  relation  to  other 
enterprises  as  a  mother  to  her  children.  Banks  are  public  as 
well  as  private  institutions ;  and  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
officials  of  the  bank  to  so  cooperate  with  enterprising  men  of 
their  community  as  to  give  birth  to  other  enterprises  of  a  busi- 
ness character  which  will  offer  higher  class  labor  and  more 
profitable  employment  for  our  sons  and  daughters. 

Not  many  of  our  citizens  can  furnish  sufficient  funds  to  estab- 
lish such  business  as  will  bring  to  us  a  portion  of  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  the  commodities  we  consume.  When  we  are 
reminded  of  the  large  expenditures  we  make  to  furnish  ourselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  we  see  that  we  are  losing  millions 
arising  from  the  profits  being  daily  realized  on  what  we  con- 
sume. If  we  as  a  race  are  to  fall  into  line  with  this  rapidly  ad- 
vancing civilization  or  contribute  anything  to  its  completeness, 
we  must  have  business  enterprises  bringing  us  an  income  such 
as  is  now  carried  into  the  pockets  of  others.   It  is  a  calamity  for 
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a  people  at  this  advanced  period  of  civilization  to  be  confined  to 
the  simpler  methods  of  earning  a  livelihood.  How  can  you,  as  a 
race,  hope  to  keep  abreast  of  the  steady  and  onward  march  of 
progress  when  you  have  no  income  save  that  derived  from  labor 
of  the  simplest  form?  Men  of  other  races  are  adding  to  their 
simple  labor  the  product  of  factory  and  farm,  reaping  harvests 
of  wealth  from  the  management  of  great  railroad  systems,  and 
deriving  a  handsome  income  from  the  food  and  fuel  we  con- 
sume, the  clothes  we  wear  and  the  houses  we  live  in.  We  need 
an  income  while  we  are  sick  or  while  we  are  asleep. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  number  of  progressive  colored  men 
in  my  city  organized  a  coal  mining  company,  leased  an  idle  coal 
mine  and  proceeded  to  get  wealth  for  themselves  out  of  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth.  They  have  steadily  increased  the  output  of  coal 
and  have  taken  their  place  in  the  great  world  of  competition  in 
the  coal  industry. 

And  so  when  you  establish  banks  and  have  them  all  stocked 
and  officered,  this  money  will  seek  employment  in  mills,  foun- 
dries, factories,  farms  and  homes,  which  will  in  time  serve  as 
continual  feeders  to  the  bank  which  made  it  possible  for  some  to 
be  established.  Thus  you  see  that  the  bank  again  does  good  in 
making  new  business  and  originating  new  resources,  which  will 
provide  important  places  in  commercial  lines  for  that  large  army 
of  talent  and  brains  being  turned  out  each  year  by  our  schools. 

Then,  again,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  bring  these  means  into 
play  to  accumulate  money  with  which  to  aid  us  in  building  and 
maintaining  our  religious,  educational  and  charitable  institutions. 
Business  enterprises  cannot  be  substituted  by  the  institutions  I 
have  just  mentioned,  but  they- are  necessary;  and  it  is  gratifying, 
too,  to  note  that  they  serve  as  a  healthful  medium  of  circulation 
for  the  banks  and  the  people  and  enable  us  to  return  where  it  is 
most  needed  a  portion  of  the  profits  arising  from  our  business. 
This  is  not  all  by  any  means.  The  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  various  businesses  will  develop  that  executive  ability 
which  we  stand  so  much  in  need  of.  No  man  can  hope  to  ac- 
complish much  in  any  line  of  endeavor  unless  he  possesses  in 
some  measure  executive  ability.  If  a  man  have  natural  worth 
he  may  be  developed  into  a  good  and  useful  business  man  by  his 
well  applied  efforts  to  care  for  his  own  business. 

A  paragraph  in  a  recent  address  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Puree,  president 
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of  the  State  University  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  express  an  idea 
that  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection:  "Had  I  one  hun- 
dred sons  I  would  put  every  one  of  them  into  the  gospel  min- 
istry ;  but  since  God  and  not  man  calls  men  to  the  ministry,  He 
might  not  call  or  choose  one  out  of  the  hundred.  What  shall  I 
do  then?  I  might  choose  the  profession  of  teaching  for  them; 
and  that  I  consider  next  to  the  ministry.  But  teachers  are  born, 
not  made,  and  it  may  be  that  not  one  of  the  hundred,  however 
well  learned,  could  make  salt  at  teaching.  Now  whither  shall  I 
turn?  What  to  do  with  our  sons  and  daughters  after  graduat- 
ing them  is  the  great  question  which  confronts  the  intelligent 
mother  and  father.  They  cannot  all  be  ministers,  teachers,  law- 
yers or  doctors.  What  then  shall  we  do?  To  be  taught  books 
is  not  enough ;  to  be  taught  religion  is  not  enough ;  to  be  taught 
the  professions  is  not  enough.  I  think  we  ought  to  join  hands, 
form  combinations  and  open  up  avenues  of  business  and  trades 
and  help  in  every  possible  way  to  answer  these  questions  for 
ourselves  and  our  people  and  the  nation  of  which  we  form  a 
part."  (Applause.) 

For  fifteen  years  I  have  tried  to  impress  our  people  in  Bir- 
mingham with  the  importance  of  taking  business  enterprise 
along  with  their  religious,  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. With  our  cities  containing  the  population  that  they  do  it 
does  not  speak  well  for  us  to  be  without  employment  for  our 
children.  It  may  show  a  plucky  young  man  to  graduate  and 
come  home,  and,  not  finding  suitable  employment,  work  in  a 
hotel  for  $20  per  month ;  but  it  shows,  also,  that  the  parents  in 
this  progressive  age  are  not  doing  what  the  demands  of  the  sit- 
uation require.  We  honor  the  boy  or  girl  who,  after  fitting  him- 
self or  herself  for  better  occupations,  performs  the  cheapest 
work  rather  than  be  idlers ;  but  it  reveals  the  fact  that  our  social 
conditions  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

Your  educational,  religious  or  charitable  institutions  will  not 
correct  this  state  of  affairs.  It  will  take  business  institutions  to 
do  it.  We  must  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  to  bring 
about  the  remedy.  No  people  can  hope  to  be  properly  devel- 
oped without  taking  upon  themselves  the  responsibilities  that  be- 
long to  the  business  world.  It  is  not  only  a  misfortune  not  to 
have  these  responsibilities,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  there  can  be  but 
slow  development  without  them.    The  native  Africans  and  In- 
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'h'ans  are  without  these  responsibilities,  and  they  are  correspond- 
ingly without  the  development  that  follows  them.  And  when 
some  of  our  white  friends  insist  on  our  not  being  allowed  to  be 
trained  into  these  places,  they  are  very  much  like  the  friend  who 
would  insist  on  coming  around  every  morning  to  eat  our  break- 
fast for  us  in  order  to  save  us  the  trouble.  (Laughter.) 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  note,  among  the  newspaper  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington's  address  delivered  a  few 
wTeeks  ago  in  South  Carolina,  a  magnificent  indorsement  by  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier.  The  editor  of  that  paper  was 
broad  enough  to  remark  that  "the  Negro  with  a  bank  account, 
with  houses  and  lands,  with  education  in  the  practical  things  of 
life,  is  a  far  better  citizen  and  a  safer  and  more  desirable  neighbor 
than  the  Negro  who  is  steeped  in  ignorance  and  who  has  really 
no  part  in  the  life  of  his  country." 

In  our  hope  for  a  general  betterment  of  race  conditions  and 
the  uplifting  of  the  masses  of  our  people,  we  are  reminded  that 
so  much  depends  upon  the  wise,  far-seeing,  thinking,  progressive 
few  who  never  give  up  and  who  are  found  in  the  forefront  of  all 
progress.  All  progress  is  brought  about  by  the  superior  wis- 
dom, tact  and  unerring  judgment  of  a  few.  The  masses  only 
follow.  Our  hope  lies  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  superior  men  and  women  in  both  races. 

We  must  have  leaders,  and  they  must  lead  with  unerring  judg- 
ment. Oh,  for  a  thousand  colored  men  in  this  country  like 
Booker  T.  Washington!  (Applause.)  But  many  of  us  may  be 
leaders  in  a  more  restrictive  sense.  The  farmer  who  under- 
stands the  proper  method  of  farming  and  looks  only  after  his 
own  farm,  is  a  leader  in  a  restrictive  sense,  and  his  farm  and  his 
methods  of  farming  a  daily  lesson  to  other  farmers  in  the  science 
of  agriculture.  Many  of  you  are  leaders  in  this  sense  in  house- 
keeping, in  saving  and  investing  money,  in  trades  and  profes- 
sions, and  in  matters  of  religion  and  education.  The  men  and 
women  who  succeed  in  their  individual  affairs  are  missionaries 
of  no  mean  type.  And  we  are  thankful  for  every  one  of  them. 
A  great  deal  depends  upon  this  class  of  our  citizens,  for  they  fur- 
nish helpful  examples  to  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 
Oh,  that  we  had  more  of  these  also!  I  do  not  find  them  charged 
with  crime  in  the  courts.  I  do  not  find  them  in  the  drinking 
and  gambling  dens  of  the  cities.    I  find  them  pursuing  the  even 
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tenor  of  their  way,  doing  their  best  in  their  respective  occupa- 
tions and  making  friends  in  every  honorable  way  with  those  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded. 

But  the  most  important  leaders  are  leaders  not  only  in  the 
sense  L  have  mentioned,  but  in  a  more  general  sense.  The 
housekeeper  sees  to  it  that  not  only  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition of  her  own  home  is  up  to  the  standard,  but  she  organizes 
clubs  and  societies  in  which  instruction  is  given  by  which  her 
less  fortunate  neighbors  are  led  to  better  and  higher  modes  of 
living.  And  so  with  the  farmer,  the  business  and  professional 
man.  They  step  aside  from  their  own  business  and  their  own 
homes  to  more  effectually  uplift  the  masses.  Many  of  us,  how- 
ever, are  too  often  led  by  false  notions  of  help  to  have  our  work 
consist  chiefly  of  criticisms  of  the  less  fortunate.  Well,  criti- 
cisms may  sometimes  be  good,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
do  only  harm.  You  merely  criticise  the  excursionist,  and  he  will 
complain  that  you  only  wish  to  deprive  him  of  his  pleasure. 
Criticise  the  whiskey  drinker,  and  he  is  apt  to  feel  that  the  only 
difference  between  you  and  the  man  who  sells  him  whiskey  is 
that  you  are  not  getting  the  money  which  he  squanders  in  this 
way.  Complaints  and  criticisms  may  be  a  part  of  the  work,  but 
it  appears  that  the  better  and  more  effectual  way  is  simply  to 
apply  the  remedy.  We  often  complain  of  our  people  for  wast- 
ing their  money,  that  they  are  not  given  to  accumulation  and 
that  they  are  without  business  capacity.  Have  you  ever  stopped 
to  think  who  was  responsible  for  this  waste?  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  responsibility  for  not  having  banks  in  the  beauti- 
ful and  wealthy  cities  of  the  country  rests  only  upon  those  who 
are  able  to  do  the  work?  The  responsibilities  certainly  do  not 
rest  upon  those  who  are  not  able  to  do  it,  the  uneducated  and 
moneyless  men  and  women  of  the  country.  No,  it  rests  upon 
those  of  you  who  have  business  knowledge  and  tact,  you  who 
are  educated  and  have  money  and  character  and  influence.  It 
is  neither  good  policy  nor  patriotism  to  look  to  ourselves  alone. 
The  wealth  of  a  country  is  rated  per  capita  and  not  by  the  indi- 
vidual. A  country  is  prosperous  when  the  masses  partake  of 
these  conditions,  and  not  when  the  few  only  enjoy  them.  And 
yet  the  well-to-do  citizens,  the  intelligent  men  and  women  con- 
tribute toward  the  general  standard  of  the  entire  population. 
As  I  have  intimated,  the  progress  of  the  masses  in  the  general 
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uplifting  of  a  people  largely  depends  upon  a  more  fortunate  mi- 
nority, because  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  do  what  he  does 
not  know  and  be  what  he  is  not,  without  the  thoughtful  direction 
and  oversight  of  his  superiors. 

It  is  only  a  part  of  our  work  to  upbuild  ourselves.  We  should 
also  plan  for  the  upbuilding  of  others.  Your  well  organized 
business  club  should  be  the  pioneer  business  adviser,  gathering 
in  from  the  laboring  element  and  counselling  with  them,  until 
you  are  all  united  in  the  interest  of  each  other. 

Our  interests  in  common  should  unite  every  colored  man  in 
this  country  in  the  work  of  bettering  the  condition  of  all  races. 
The  man  of  the  race  is  at  stake  in  this  matter.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  step  out  by  the  side  of  men  of  other  races  and  measure 
our  intelligence,  our  energies  and  our  manhood  by  theirs,  and 
do  for  our  people  what  they  are  doing  for  theirs.  If  they  can  lift 
up  their  weak  and  ignorant  masses  and  make  them  good  men 
and  women,  we  must  do  the  same  for  ours.  If  they  catch  the 
lightning  and  make  it  pull  a  train  of  cars,  we  must  do  that,  too. 
If  they  build  banks  and  other  institutions  which  bring  constant 
incomes  to  their  people,  we  must  make  our  manhood  productive 
in  the  same  way. 

We  must  be  known  to  the  world  as  more  than  mere  laborers ; 
but  we  will  not  be  so  known  until  we  demonstrate  the  true  met- 
tle of  our  character  through  the  management  of  the  banks  and 
other  business  institutions.  Every  improvement  upon  common 
labor  is  a  step  toward  that  recognition  and  respect  as  useful  citi- 
zens which  we  must  inevitably  win.  We  furnish  a  new  opportu- 
nity for  the  study  of  Negro  life  and  character  when  we  prepare 
the  colored  physician  to  successfully  battle  with  the  disease  o£ 
the  sick  room  and  skilfully  handle  the  surgical  knife ;  and  so  in 
all  the  trades  and  professions,  A  Negro  doctor  used  to  be  a  lit- 
tle show  all  in  himself.  I  suspect  that  he  is  yet  a  pretty  good 
drawing  card  in  the  rural  districts.  I  remember  very  well  a  de- 
scription of  the  first  colored  physician  who  went  to  Selma,  Ala. 
The  sensation  created  was  as  great  as  if  he  had  just  dropped 
from  the  skies. 

I  suppose  that  our  bank  is  better  advertised  than  any  of  its 
size  in  the  Union ;  and  this  is  because  it  furnishes  an  opportunity 
in  that  extreme  Southern  state  to  study  a  heretofore  unknown 
phase  of  Negro  life  and  labor.   This  is  why  so  many  strangers  of 
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both  races  are  attracted  to  it  when  visiting  our  city.  All  manly 
efforts  to  rise  in  the  business  world  should  be  everywhere  en- 
couraged. Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment depreciate  the  more  humble  occupations.  All  honest  labor 
is  honorable.  But  we  should  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  low- 
est. Our  aspirations  should  be  commensurate  with  our  ability 
to  climb  in  all  lines  of  business ;  always  avoiding  the  other  ex- 
treme of  trying  to  begin  at  the  top.  All  improvement  is  grad- 
ual and  comes  through  the  severest  lessons  of  application, 
economy  and  hard  work.  YVe  must  do  our  best  in  all  honorable 
fields  of  endeavor  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  justice  and  mercy  of 
Almighty  God. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  requested  to 
present  as  the  next  one  who  will  address  you  a  gentleman  who 
is  now  not  only  the  founder,  but  the  mayor,  of  a  place  in  Missis- 
sippi known  as  Mound  Bayou.  This  gentleman,  I  am  told,  was 
once  a  slave  of  the  late  Jefferson  Davis,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  will  all  be  heartily  pleased  to  listen  to  Mr.  Isaiah  T.  Mont- 
gomery of  Mound  Bayou,  Miss.  (Applause.) 


"THE  BUILDING  OF  A  NEGRO  TOWN." 

BY  MR.  ISAIAH  T.  MONTGOMERY. 

Mr.  President,  Delegates  of  the  Business  League  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  No  one  with  any  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  history 
of  our  great  country  can  help  but  feel  a  higher  inspiration  and  a 
broader  love  for  liberty  and  the  advancement  of  Christian  civil- 
ization upon  visiting  this  historic  city. 

Boston  is  well  termed  the  Hub  of  American  civilization  and 
progress,  from  which  connecting  spokes  extend  to  the  outermost 
circle  of  our  broad  land.  I  feel  honored  to  stand  in  this  distin- 
guished centre  and  say  a  few  words  concerning  a  portion  of  my 
people  who  have  labored  with  me  during  the  last  twelve  years, 
in  opening  farms  and  building  homes  in  the  great  Yazoo  Delta 
of  the  state  of  Mississippi.  And  let  us  hope  that  your  interest 
and  sympathy  combined  with  that  of  my  colleagues  may  inspire 
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us  to  surmount  further  difficulties  and  accomplish  greater  results- 
towards  solving  the  problem  that  confronts  us. 

The  scene  of  our  work  is  along  the  main  line  of  the  Yazoo  and 
Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  about  midway  between  Memphis, 
the  greatest  of  our  inland  cotton  marts  and  a  fit  type  of  the  an- 
cient metropolis  of  commerce,  and  Vicksburg,  the  historic  city 
where  Grant  removed  the  last  barrier  that  fettered  the  free  com- 
merce of  the  nation's  great  highway  to  the  sea. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  I  was 
associated  with  my  father  and  an  elder  brother  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Davis  estates,  ranking  third  among  the  largest  cot- 
ton planters  of  the  South.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  a 
large  measure  prepared  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity when  it  was  presented  by  a  great  railroad  system  seeking 
to  people  its  wild  lands.  A  centre  was  selected  as  remote  from 
other  established  settlements  as  possible.  The  country  was  wild 
and  inhospitable,  covered  with  an  unbroken  forest  and  a  wilder- 
ness of  heavy  cane.  The  first  step  was  to  candidly  acquaint 
our  people  with  the  situation  and  remind  them  forcibly  that  they 
and  our  forefathers  had  cleared  the  lands  of  the  South  and  made 
homes  for  others  ;  and  now  was  the  opportunity  to  do  the  same 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

The  first  year,  1887,  between  thirty  and  forty  families  re- 
sponded. The  lands  cost  from  $8  to  $9  per  acre,  and  $40  had  to 
be  paid  as  an  entrance  fee  on  each  forty-acre  tract.  Not  over 
seventy-five  acres  were  available  for  immediate  cultivation  in  the 
whole  settlement ;  this  was  owned  by  several  of  the  poorer  class 
of  white  farmers,  who  had  settled  along  the  bayous  years  pre- 
viously ;  the  fences  were  dilapidated  and  the  fields  partly  grown 
up.  Our  women  were  temporarily  left  behind  while  the  men 
prepared  them  rude  cabins.  Lands  were  rapidly  prepared  for 
cultivation,  but  owing  to  the  large  deficiency  in  this  particular 
the  men  had  to  . engage  in  making  railroad  ties,  stave  bolts  and 
staves,  a  new  work  to  them,  but  it  afforded  a  living,  though  in 
many  instances  interest  and  payments  on  land  accumulated,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  five-year  contract  many  were  largely  in  arrears. 
My  faith  in  the  project  never  faltered,  however.  (Applause.)  I 
induced  the  railroad  company  to  renew  contracts  whenever 
necessary,  and  if  a  man  succumbed  another  was  put  in  his  place. 

By  the  end  of  three  years  our  settlement  numbered  some  five 
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hundred  souls,  and  sufficient  lands  had  been  opened  up  to  render 
the  place  of. some  importance.  Then  came  the  demand  for  open- 
ing up  a  town,  and  twenty  acres  were  laid  off  into  lots,  additions 
having  been  made  from  time  to  time,  until  forty-two  acres  are 
now  embraced  in  the  town  site,  over  two-thirds  of  which  is  im- 
proved. It  was  regularly  incorporated  and  officers  duly  com- 
missioned by  Governor  A.  J.  McLaurin  several  years  ago,  and 
now  has  at  least  half  a  dozen  good  dwellings,  a  number  of  neat 
cottages,  containing  from  two  to  four  rooms,  ten  business  houses, 
including  two  blacksmiths  and  a  barber  shop.  The  stores  carry 
stocks  varying  from  $200  to  $5,000,  and  transact  an  aggregate 
of  about  $30,000  worth  of  business  annually.  Besides,  there  are 
four  gins,  three  sawmills,  the  former  turn  out  2,500  bales  of  cot- 
ton per  year  and  from  three  to  six  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
seed  for  manufacturing.  The  sawmills,  in  addition  to  supplying 
a  large  local  demand,  manufacture  a  half  million  feet  of  hard- 
wood lumber  for  shipment  North.  About  half  a  million  feet  of 
logs  are  also  shipped  to  larger  mills. 

The  agricultural  population  surrounding  our  town  numbers 
over  two  thousand,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  every  year.  They 
occupy  a  stretch  of  frontage  along  the  railway  five  miles  long, 
extending  back  from  two  to  three  miles,  and  comprising  alto- 
gether over  12,000  acres,  one-fourth  of  which  is  well  improved, 
neat  cottages  and  cabins  having  largely  supplanted  the  log  huts 
of  earlier  days.  (Applause.) 

Under  the  prevailing  system  in  Mississippi  we  have  but  little 
to  do  with  politics,  though  the  precinct  ranks  among  the  largest 
in  the  county  in  number  of  qualified  voters  under  the  new  con- 
stitution. (Laughter.)  The  county  prohibits  the  liquor  traffic 
under  local  option  laws  (laughter),  and  our  vote  is  surely  counted 
upon  nearly  every  two  years  in  maintaining  these  conditions. 

In  the  way  of  facilities  for  moral  and  intellectual  development 
we  have  three  Baptist,  one  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  one 
Christian  and  one  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  four  public 
schools,  operating  from  four  to  five  months,  and  one  high  school, 
called  the  Mound  Bayou  Normal  Institute,  operating  nine 
months  a  year. 

Many  of  our  people  have  attained  a  footing  sufficient  to  do 
business  with  banks,  commercial  loan  companies  and  wholesale 
merchants  of  the  largest  cities  (applause),  and  I  may  add  that 
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their  business  can  be  placed  as  readily  as  that  of  any  other  class 
of  our  citizens. 

We  are  gradually  sharing  in  the  great  tide  of  improvement 
that  is  now  moving  over  our  South  land.  But  we  need  more 
capital  for  the  development  of  industrial  enterprises,  to  afford 
employment  for  a  larger  town  population,  thereby  supplying 
greater  business  latitude  for  tradesmen  of  moderate  capital.  We 
also  need  much  in  the  way  of  practical  industrial  and  economic 
instruction,  in  order  to  better  avail  ourselves  of  the  many  natu- 
ral advantages  of  our  section,  and  afford  more  attractive  and 
remunerative  employment  for  our  young  men  and  women. 

With  the  above  requisites,  the  wonderful  advantages  of  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  combined  with  its  equable 
climate,  variety  of  productions  and  the  easy  facilities  for  trans- 
portation to  desirable  markets,  render  our  possibilities  for 
further  advancement  along  the  lines  of  agricultural,  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  developments  highly  encouraging  indeed. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  through  the  medium  of  these  and  similar 
gatherings  we  can  be  helped,  as  well  as  help  others  to  grasp  and 
utilize  the  great  opportunities  now  within  our  reach  throughout 
our  beloved  South  land,  notwithstanding  her  many  sins  and 
shortcomings. 

A  Delegate:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  to  take  from  the 
state  of  Mississippi  and  the  town  of  Mound  Baycu  any  honors 
justly  due,  but  I  wish  to  state  that  Hobson  City,  Ala.,  and  also  a 
town  in  South  Carolina,  the  name  of  which  has  escaped  me,  have 
each  elected  a  colored  mayor. 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  desires  to  state  that  at  the  morn- 
ing session  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  appointed  and 
they  are  ready  to  make  a  partial  report.  At  this  time  that  report 
will  be  submitted.  Mr.  Reed  of  Massachusetts,  the  chairman 
of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Reed  of  Massachusetts:  In  anticipation  of  the  success  of 
this  grand  national  convention,  which  is  already  assured,  and  in 
view  of  the  possible  formation  of  a  National  Business  Associa- 
tion, which  will  be  the  natural  outcome  of  this  convention,  your 
Committee  on  Resolutions  has  deemed  it  wise  at  this  time  to 
submit  a  partial  report  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  have  power  to  appoint  a  chair- 
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man  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  have  power  to 
choose  his  assistants,  not  exceeding  nine,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  this  convention,  and  that  the 
same  officers  be  continued  in  case  this  convention  is  formed  into 
a  league. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 
Mr.  Peter  Smith  of  Massachusetts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  second 
the  motion. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
you  have  heard  the  partial  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions, which  is  that  the  President  have  power  to  appoint  a  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  choose  his  assist- 
ants, not  exceeding  nine,  including  the  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  this  convention,  and  that  the  same  officers  be  con- 
tinued in  case  this  convention  be  formed  into  a  league.  As 
many  as  are  in  favor  of  that  motion  please  say  "Aye." 

(Voted.) 

The  President:  The  Chair  appoints  as  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Mr.  T.  Thomas  Fortune  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  desires  to  ask  that  during  the  next 
paper,  so  far  as  possible,  that  all  conversation,  particularly  that 
at  the  rear  of  the  house,  be  suspended.  Tt  is  quite  difficult  to  fill 
this  hall  with  one's  voice,  and  therefore  I  bespeak  for  our  speak- 
ers as  near  absolute  quiet  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  give  them. 

The  next  paper  will  be  read  by  a  gentleman  who  comes  from 
the  sunny  South  and  is  president  of  and  an  active  officer  in  a 
coal  mining  company  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  This,  I  am  told,  is 
a  very  successful  institution,  and  some  of  its  stockholders  are 
already  profiting  from  the  dividends  on  their  stock ;  and  I  intro- 
duce to  this  convention  Mr  T.  W.  Walker  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
president  of  the  Negro  coaling  company  of  that  place. 


'NEGRO  COAL  MINING  COMPANY." 

BY  MR.   T.  W.  WALKER,   BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  have  not  pre- 
pared any  paper;  I  left  my  artificial  flowers  at  home.  (Laugh- 
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ter  and  applause.)  I  only  brought  one  or  two  letters  stating  the 
parties  1  represent. 

When  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, that  he  would  like  to  have  me  come  to  this  meeting,  I  said, 
"God  always  takes  great  men  to  do  great  things.  God  can't 
handle  little  men."  (Laughter  and  applause  and  renewed  laugh- 
ter.) You  see  by  the  great  assembly  here  to-night  that  there  is 
a  great  man  at  the  head  of  this  affair,  and  great  results  are  going 
to  come  out  of  it.  We  are  here  to  consider,  first,  the  things  that 
concern  the  race  in  the  business  world.  Everybody  in  this  build- 
ing is  not  a  business  man,  but  we  want  to  teach  them  business ; 
therefore  the  call  went  all  over  this  broad  land  and  the  business 
men  hearkened  to  the  call  and  are  present  to-night. 

I  haven't  much  time  and  will  have  to  hurry.  I  have  learned 
from  a  long  experience  in  the  work  of  uplifting  my  people  that 
if  we  accomplish  anything  as  a  race  in  this  country  we  must  do 
so  as  other  people  do,  by  hard  work,  close  application  and  rigid 
economy.  I  have  learned  that  no  matter  what  rights  are  granted 
us  by  the  general  government  we  must  succeed  or  fall  largely 
by  our  own  efforts.  And  while  we  ask  to  be  governed  by  the 
same  laws  and  accorded  the  same  rights  with  all  other  citizens, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try can  never  be  the  means  of  forcing  success  upon  us.  Wre 
must  rise  by  our  own  efforts,  by  industry  and  constant  persever- 
ance, or  fall  by  reason  of  our  own  worthlessness.  No  people 
can  hope  for  much  in  the  way  of  progress  and  civilization  who 
are  unable  to  develop  a  capacity  for  business. 

The  business  men  of  this  country  have  made  this  the  most 
progressive  and  prosperous  nation  in  the  world.  Education  is 
only  one  of  the  necessary  stepping  stones.  Practical  education 
must  go  before  business  success,  and  we  must  have  successful 
business  among  our  people  before  we  can  take  an  important 
place  in  this  nation. 

There  is  one  thing  I  like  about  the  section  of  the  country  in 
which  I  live:  notwithstanding  the  many  wrongs  committed 
against  us  there,  the  avenues  of  varied  and  profitable  employ- 
ment are  always  open  to  us.  If  the  opportunity  to  spend  a  dol- 
lar is  not  given  us  wherever  some  of  us  desire  to  spend  it,  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  dollar  in  honest  and  honorable  employ- 
ment is  always  ours.    And,  after  all,  this  is  the  one  thing  of 
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prime  importance  to  every  man.  We  must  all  have  at  least  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and,  therefore,  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing is  a  question  of  first  importance.  But  in  addition  to  this  we 
must  be  so  trained  in  the  practice  of  economy  as  to  be  able  to 
save  something  and  wisely  apply  it  to  our  own  elevation  along 
all  lines. 

I  live  in  the  rich  and  prosperous  section  of  Alabama  known 
as  the  Birmingham  district,  or  the  coal  and  iron  district.  Bir- 
mingham is  to  the  South  what  Pittsburg  is  to  the  North.  Thou- 
sands of  colored  men  are  employed  in  the  coal  mines  and  fur- 
naces there  and  receive  fair  wages  for  their  labor. 

I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  have  built  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  the  South  in  order  to  accommodate  a  very  large  con- 
gregation. I  believe,  however,  that  our  race  should  do  more 
than  get  religion  and  attend  church  services.  And  along  with 
my  pastoral  duties  I  have  found  time  to  give  my  attention  to 
other  matters  which  I  believed  would  tend  to  lift  up  my  people 
materially  and  along  business  lines,  as  well  as  morally  and  along 
religious  lines.  Indeed,  when  you  teach  a  people  to  be  frugal, 
industrious  and  saving,  you  have  done  much  toward  making 
them  moral  and  religious  and  useful  citizens.  And  so  I  have 
tried  to  help  them  along  all  lines  for  their  betterment. 

I  accept  the  conditions  which  surround  the  Negro  in  this  coun- 
try as  a  fact  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  resolving  and  theo- 
rizing, but  by  going  at  it  in  a  perfectly  practical  way  and  seeking 
by  every  possible  method  to  improve  the  man.  Improve  him 
morally,  religiously,  intellectually  and  financially  and  make  of 
him  what  we  all  so  much  hope  for,  a  successful,  safe  and  com- 
petent citizen. 

The  efforts  we  are  making  here  will  do  good  in  many  ways. 
It  will  do  good  by  exchanging  ideas  and  enlightening  each 
other.  It  will  do  good  by  showing  to  the  world  that  we  are  in- 
tensely in  earnest  in  the  effort  to  solve  our  own  problems  in  an 
honorable  way,  by  doing  our  full  duty  in  an  endeavor  to  help  our 
people,  improve  them  in  every  possible  manner,  and  make  of 
them  a  people  worthy  of  the  respect,  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
nations. 

Something  over  a  year  ago  the  idea  got  into  the  heads  of  some 
of  us  to  organize  and  conduct  a  coal  mining  corporation,  and  we 
did,  and  the  Birmingham  Grate  Coal  Mining  Company  came  into 
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existence  in  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Jefferson  County.  By 
some  accident  of  fortune  it  was  my  lot  to  be  elected  president  of 
this  company.  Our  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $10,000.  We 
leased  a  rich  mine,  which  was  at  the  time  standing  idle,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  get  hold  of  some  coal,  nature's  product  that  is  stored 
away  beneath  the  soil.  We  have  been  operating  that  coal  mine 
and  increasing  the  output  of  coal,  all  by  our  own  efforts,  just 
like  other  corporations,  and  competing  with  them  in  that  im- 
portant and  responsible  business.  There  were  those  of  our  peo- 
ple, of  course,  who  said  we  could  not  do  it.  There  were  those 
who  would  not  join  us  and  assist  in  giving  the  race  that  standing 
and  respect  which  such  business  must  tend  to  bring  us ;  but  we 
had  a  sufficient  number  who  thought  we  could  do  it  and  were 
willing  to  try  and  who  had  the  money,  and  we  went  right  ahead. 
We  had  no  time  to  spend  in  argument  or  persuasion  to  convert 
the  timid ;  we  felt  that  the  best  way  to  convince  them  that  we 
could  do  it  was  by  going  ahead  and  doing  it.  And  that  is  what 
we  did. 

After  I  had  toiled  and  travelled  over  the  district  and  sat  up  all 
night,  and  sometimes  tying  my  horse  and  buggy  in  the  woods, 
laboring  with  them  for  twelve  months,  and  having  the  first  an- 
nual meeting,  I  offered  my  resignation.  They  would  not,  how- 
ever, accept  it ;  they  elected  me  again.  In  the  election  of  the 
officers  they  chose  Mr.  McCahlin  secretary,  and  Mr.  McFarren,  a 
young  man,  as  treasurer. 

We  began  laboring  and  toiling  down  in  the  woods  eighteen 
miles  from  Birmingham,  with  a  force  of  thirty  men,  grading.  I 
prayed  twenty  years  ago  for  God  to  let  me  live  long  enough 
to  see  some  kind  of  a  railroad  laid  by  Negroes  ;  and  before  I 
knew  that  God  had  answered  my  prayers,  they  had  thirty  Ne- 
groes down  there  grading  a  railroad  track  (laughter),  some  push- 
ing cars,  some  hewing  timbers  and  some  moving  brush  or 
blasting  rocks.  I  went  down  there  and  sat  on  a  rock.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  heard  a  gentleman  say  to-day  that  Boston  took  the 
grammar  and  carried  it  away.  You  can  carry  all  mine  where 
you  please.  (Great  laughter.)  And  while  I  sat  on  that  rock  I 
looked  at  the  heavens  and  asked  God,  "Have  you  answered  my 
prayer?"  It  seemed  to  me  like  an  answer  came  to  me,  "Yes." 
I  looked  at  the  men  as  they  rolled  the  timber  and  moved  the  dirt, 
and  then  I  said,  "Now,  Lord,  let  me  live  till  the  road  is  graded 
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and  the  trusses  put  up  at  the  mine,  and  then  let  me  purchase  the 
railroad,  so  I  can  see  that  laid,  and  my  prayer  will  be  answered 
that  the  Negroes  have  gone  and  built  a  railroad  in  the  state  of 
Alabama."  Well,  these  things  came  and  I  happened  to  be  the 
first  president  elected  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  and,  I  expect  in 
any  other  state,  of  a  Negro  coal  company.  And  not  only  a  com- 
pany, we  have  gone  to  the  coal.  (Applause.)  And  when  we 
got  down  into  the  earth  seven  hundred  feet  and  looked  at  the 
veins  of  coal  standing  there  from  seven  to  eight  feet,  I  stopped 
and  prayed  again.  And  on  a  certain  day  myself  and  Dr.  Petti- 
ford,  after  we  had  got  in  operation,  we  wanted  to  see  the  first 
coal  brought  out,  and  we  went  down.  There  was  an  engine 
away  down  the  hill  and  a  black  man  running  it — just  as  black  as 
charcoal  (laughter) ;  and  we  stood  up  on  the  hill,  about  seven 
hundred  feet,  and  heard  the  little  bell  ring,  and  the  car  came  rum- 
bling along,  chu-chu,  chu-chu,  coming  out,  bringing  that  coal ; 
and  when  the  first  car  was  landed  we  prayed  again.  (Laughter.) 

Under  the  management  of  one  Mr.  Robuck,  who  hardly 
knows  A  from  B,  common  sense  and  grit  and  manhood,  who 
stuck  to  the  business  and  saw  to  it — a  master  in  the  earth — in  a 
coal  field.  His  equal  is  not  hardly  "living" ;  he  is  in  the  grave 
to-day;  but  he  laid  the  foundation  and  his  name  shall  go  down 
in  history.    He  was  our  "boss."    He  was  a  black  man,  too. 

Your  hear  people  talking  about  "solving  the  problem."  It 
will  be  solved  directly.  When  all  these  Negroes  learn  how  to 
save  money  and  become  great  coal  dealers,  real  estate  men, 
railroad  men  and  street  car  men,  and  any  other  kind  of  men,  then 
they  will  declare  the  problem  we  have  been  discussing  so  long 
under  the  leadership  of  Booker  T.  Washington  solved,  and  hand 
in  hand  we  will  go  together  and  this  grand  old  Republic  will  be 
one. 

We  leased  these  mines  for  five  years,  paying  a  royalty  for  the 
land.  We  began  working  and  began  putting  out  coal  on  the 
27th  of  September  last  year,  1899.  We  have  mined  from  that 
time,  mining  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  of  coal  per  day,  up 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  per  day;  and  soon  we  will 
roll  from  that  earth  to  the  top  and  put  on  the  cars,  f.  o.  b.  2J,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  a  day.    (Great  applause.) 

Some  gentlemen  said,  when  the  Negroes  began  to  operate  the 
mine,  the  white  people  would  not  buy  its  product.    White  people 
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do  not  ask  the  color  of  your  money.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
get  something  the  white  man  wants  and  he  does  not  ask  whether 
it  is  black  or  white.  (Applause.) 

As  it  went  out  in  the  papers  that  we  were  getting  coal  letters 
came  to  our  office  to  make  contracts  for  thousands  of  tons  of 
coal ;  and  I  might  say  to-day  we  can  contract  for  more  coal  than 
we  can  get  out  for  two  years  to  come,  from  the  best  white  people 
in  the  states. 

Then  I  was  paymaster.  I  went  down  to  pay  off,  and  our  pay 
roll  averaged  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  month — an  old  fellow 
like  me  toting  a  thousand  dollars  (great  laughter  and  applause), 
and  with  three  or  four  helpers  to  meet  me  at  the  train  and  take 
the  money  and  see  that  it  gets  to  the  proper  place,  was  quite  an 
honor.  I  never  thought  in  all  my  life  I  would  be  president  of  a 
coal  mining  company.  But  after  we  had  gone  on  awhile  longer 
and  selling  stock  right  along — and  you  know  how  some  of  our 
people  are ;  they  put  in  $25  to-day  and  want  a  dividend  to-mor- 
row. (Laughter.)  So  every  now  and  then  they  would  write  to 
me  a  letter,  "Mr.  President,  when  am  I  going  to  get  a  dividend?" 
I  would  say,  "Just  go  on  awhile  and  it  will  be  all  right."  They 
would  say,  "A  year  is  gone  now  and  I  want  some  money." 
Well,  we  smoothed  them  over  and  let  them  see  money  could  not 
be  made  in  a  day.  Now,  we  have  about  $2,500  of  unsold  stock 
I  want  to  sell  to  this  convention. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  a  few  more  facts: 
This  mine  is  controlled  by  Negroes.  Every  officer  is  a  Negro. 
This  mine  is  destined  to  bring  to  the  Negro  race  of  this  country 
something  that  has  never  been  brought  to  them  before.  Here 
you  meet  a  pay  roll  that  soon  will  be  $3,000  a  month,  paying 
off  at  these  mines ;  and  the  better  white  people — I  mean  the  rich 
white  people,  people  who  have  money — have  always  been  ready 
to  help  this  company,  and  are  ready  yet.  A  man  is  not  of  any 
account  without  money.  (Laughter.)  The  white  people  have 
always  been  ready  to  render  any  help  they  could.  The  richest 
company  in  the  state  favored  us  with  a  $3,500  engine  when  we 
paid  on  it  the  sum  of  $1,000. 

One  man  asked  me  to-day,  "How  are  you  getting  on  in  the 
South?  Do  they  allow  you  any  show  down  there?"  I  said, 
"Oh,  yes,  we  have  more  show  than  you,  because  we  can  work 
anywhere  we  please  and  you  can't." 
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You  go  into  the  city  of  Birmingham  and  you  will  find  this 
mine  stands  prominent.  Of  course  the  beginnings  of  all  new  in- 
stitutions have  trials  and  tribulations,  and  men  who  have  been  in 
business  know  it.  But  men  with  strong  forces — men  whom 
God  made, great  big  men  like  Booker  T.Washington — never  give 
up — and  I  am  his  cousin.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  know 
he  does  not  like  me  to  claim  kinship  with  him,  but  I  claim  it  in 
that.    Gentlemen,  I  am  almost  through. 

When  the  last  convention  met  in  the  city  of  Birmingham,  with 
five  or  six  hundred  white  and  colored  attending  that  convention, 
to  send  in  scales  of  prices  and  make  contracts  for  this  year,  your 
humble  servant  and  Dr.  Pettiford,  being  officials  of  the  great 
Negro  coal  mining  company,  received  letters  to  that  conven- 
tion, and  seats  were  provided.  You  know,  lots  of  times,  when 
you  sign  with  white  folks  they  sign  you  out  (great  laughter  and 
applause) ;  therefore,  I  took  a  little  time  and  examined  the  mat- 
ter, on  the  outside.  They  might  have  wanted  me  to  sign  some- 
thing I  could  not  stand  by ;  so  I  had  my  little  conference  on  the 
outside  about  this  matter.  We  went  in  that  day,  and  I  was 
called  on,  and  I  just  got  up  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  thank  God 
that  the  time  has  come  when  I  can  sit  among  the  great  people  of 
this  state  as  an  operator." 

Gentlemen,  I  have  another  thought  that  brings  joy  to  me  in 
regard  to  this  coal  mining  company,  and  that  is,  we  have  been 
operating  down  there  eighteen  months,  and  it  is  said  by  all  the 
people  that  colored  people  cannot  live  together  without  lawsuits 
and  fighting  and  killings.  We  have  not  had  a  lawsuit  or  fuss  in 
our  entire  family  in  our  mines  for  eighteen  months.  It  is  no 
place  for  lawyers.  The  preacher  attends  to  all  the  business. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  would  like  to  say  here  that  a  great  number  of  the  men, 
stockholders  in  this  coal  mine  company,  are  stockholders  in 
the  Alabama  Penny  Savings  Bank.  Now,  as  we  are  going  on 
in  this  great  world,  showing  and  trying  to  have  the  people  see 
that  we  are  operators,  the  time  lias  come  for  us  to  quit  consum1 
ing  so  much  and  become  operators.  We  have  been  consuming 
ever  since  we  were  emancipated,  and  now  we  must  stop  and 
operate. 

A  white  gentleman  upon  this  stand  said  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Negro  should  employ  all  the  people  he  can.    T  am  glad 
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to  say  I  have  a  coal  mining-  company  and  a  brick  company  which 
I  operate ;  there  are  but  two  of  them,  and  I  am  also  president  of 
the  brick  company.  In  those  we  have  working  about  125  men, 
and  are  paying  them  every  month  and  every  Saturday  night.  If 
you  doubt  what  I  say  I  have  friends  here  who  know  it.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  should  throw  away  artificial  flowers  and 
get  down  to  the  rock.  We  want  to  put  a  foundation  in  this  con- 
vention that  will  go  on  when  we  are  dead.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  coal  land  leased  or  bought  in  Shelby  County  for  coal 
purposes  by  Negroes.  Of  course,  when  you  come  to  buy  you 
must  see  me  and  I  will  get  the  first  payment  before  all  the  people 
know  it. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  the  Negroes  to  be  unanimous,  and 
when  we  have  adjourned  let  there  be  a  oneness  from  North  to 
South,  that  when  we  shall  have  gone  from  this  convention  we 
go  with  the  purpose  of  organizing.  Do  not  shout  here  and  go 
and  sit  down.  The  coal  mine  company  will  meet  you  next  year 
and  every  year.    We  do  not  break!    We  start  to  hold  out! 

I  also  represent  the  Union  Safety  and  Indemnity  Association, 
of  which  I  am  the  president  and  treasurer.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) We  have  also  an  insurance  company;  been  organized 
since  1S94.  I  got  connected  with  some  of  our  brethren  down 
there  who  were  running  for  orifice  under  our  forms,  who  were 
insured  for  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  who 
when  they  died  I  had  to  bury  them,  and  the  policies  could  not  be 
found ;  so  I  started  one  myself,  and  when  any  one  died  I  could 
find  the  policy.  We  have  written  from  January  1,  1898,  to  August 
20,  1900.  that  is,  collected  $304,732.50.  Policies  issued,  t  1.955. 
Amounts  of  premiums,  $10,374.90.  Death  claims  paid — our 
highest  death  claim  is  S100 — $2,143.05.  Of  course  I  am  presi- 
dent, general  manager  and  treasurer  of  this  business.  (Laugh- 
ter.) Our  people  in  our  city  two  or  three  years  ago  got  hold  of 
a  place  to  put  them  away  when  they  are  gone.  I  knocked 
around  there  and  hunted  around  till  I  slipped  upon  some  ground 
and  bought  it,  me  and  three  or  four  more.  This  is  ours.  I  am 
not  treasurer  of  this,  but  I  am  vice-president — next  to  it. 
(Laughter.)  This  is  the  Union  Cemetery  Company,  that  owns 
a  nice  plot  of  land  five  miles  from  Birmingham,  on  one  of  the 
nicest  macadamized  roads,  that  we  bought  for  $1,600.  It  is  now 
valued  at  $3,000.    I  am  owner  of  that. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  hand  to  this  convention  a  letter  of  greet- 
ing to  the  Hon.  Booker  T.  Washington,  from  Williams  &  An- 
derson, undertakers,  owning  about  $3,000  worth  of  property.  Of 
course  1  have  got  a  dime  in  that.  (Laughter.) 

With  these  remarks  I  close.  I  feel  that  this  convention  is  an 
honor  to  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  we  as  a  whole  should  un- 
derstand this  matter  and  stick  to  it  with  our  money — not  with 
talk.  The  Negro  has  been  talking  for  thirty-five  years.  Now  is 
the  time  to  quit  talking  and  act.  You  know,  a  great  many  peo- 
ple get  up  and  whoop  and  holler,  and  you  never  hear  from  them 
any  more.  Now,  I  present  to  you  this  coal  company,  and  if  you 
want  stock  you  can  see  me.  Every  Negro  ought  to  be  a  stock- 
holder in  something.  If  you  do  not  take  it  in  a  coal  mine  take 
it  in  schools ;  if  you  cannot  have  stock  in  a  coal  mine  have  it  in 
insurance.  Take  stock  in  something.  Where  there  is  unity 
there  is  strength. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  thought  by  the 
management  that  you  will  be  somewhat  rested  if  the  exercises 
are  varied  just  a  little,  and  you  have  a  chance  once  more  to  listen 
to  the  sweet  strains  of  music  which  Mrs.  Nellie  Brown  Mitchell 
is  capable  of  uttering.    She  will  sing  for  us,  "Columbia's  Glory." 

Song  by  Madam  Nellie  Brown  Mitchell. 

"THE  NEGRO  OF  THE  SOUTH,  AND  WHAT  SHALL 

WE  DO  TO  BE  SAVED?" 

BY  MR.  J.  C.  LEFTWICH  OF  KLONDIKE,  ALA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  entirely  too  late  for 
me  to  deliver  my  paper  in  toto  in  this  convention.  However,  I 
will  outline  a  few  facts  with  reference  to  the  Negro  in  the  South, 
and  also  of  the  little  town  I  am  trying  to  build  up  in  Alabama, 
known  as  the  Klondike.  I  stand  here  as  a  representative  of  the 
Klondike,  to  represent  the  solid  South,  and  as  I  come  to  you  I 
bring  this  subject:  "The  Negro  of  the  South,  and  what  shall  he 
do  to  be  saved?" 

Ever  since  the  first  load  of  slaves  was  landed  at  Jamestown, 
Va.,  the  Negro  has  been  a  bone  of  contention.    His  importance 
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has  as  often  been  overestimated  by  his  friends  as  it  has  been  un- 
derrated by  his  enemies.  W  hen  his  labor  became  unprofitable 
in  the  North  he  was  sent  South  by  the  consent  of  those  who  had 
been  most  responsible  for  his  presence  in  this  country.  For 
nearly  three  centuries  he  has  been  the  producing  element  in  the 
South ;  his  brawny  arm  cleared  the  forests,  dug  the  ditches,  culti- 
vated the  fields  and  made  the  entire  region  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  For  years  the  Negro  was  the  victim  of  the  white  man's 
vice  and  folly,  and  his  best  machine  for  labor.  The  Negro  put 
very  little  thought  into  his  labor;  there  was  comparatively  no 
incentive  to  think.  If  mistress  said  he  was  sick  he  was  indeed 
sick ;  if  she  said  he  was  not,  then  it  was  high  time  for  him  to 
scamper  to  work.  In  such  a  school  he  was  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree removed  from  the  mule  with  which  it  was  his  daily  duty  to 
plough.  As  a  rule  the  Negro  was  without  hope,  save  in  God. 
During  ante  bellum  days  Negro  labor  was  satisfactory  to  the  ma- 
jority of  slaveholders ;  the  Southern  farm  was  a  veritable  hive  of 
industry ;  on  many  of  them  everything  domestic  was  produced, 
and  many  useful  trades  were  learned,  evidences  of  which  remain 
to-day.  Freedom  gave  to  the  country  many  competent  Negro 
mechanics  ;  they  represented  the  best  product  of  slavery.  Thirty 
years  ago  in  the  South  their  labor  was  at  a  premium ;  even  to  the 
present  time  there  are  those  who  prefer  the  old-time  Negro  to 
the  new  import.  But  in  many  localities  the  tide  has  turned 
against  him  and  the  change  is  most  pronounced.  Competition 
and  race  prejudice  are  fast  attempting  to  drive  the  Negro  to  the 
wall  out  of  the  avenues  where  for  generations  he  has  had  a 
monopoly.  The  barber  shops  of  the  South  were  once  run  ex- 
clusively by  Negroes,  but  such  a  condition  no  longer  obtains, 
nor  is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Negro  no  longer  wields  a  razor 
as  of  yore.  But  there  is  a  new  competitor  in  the  field,  one  who 
was  once  wont  to  look  upon  all  labor  as  degrading  and  only  fit  for 
slaves.  And,  following  the  inherent  tendency  of  the  white  man 
to  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  own,  the  newcomer  is  given  prefer- 
ence. 

That  the  white  man  as  a  rule  keeps  better  shops  cannot  be 
denied,  added  to  this  fact  is  the  clannishness  of  his  race.  The 
presumption  that  the  white  man  is  superior  to  the  Negro  in 
everything  is  widely  prevalent,  and  those  who  believe  as  much 
act  accordingly.    We  have  in  Alabama  many  Negro  contractors 
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who  rank  among  the  best,  whose  ability  to  handle  large  jobs 
has  been  demonstrated,  but  their  bids  must  be  greatly  below 
those  of  their  white  competitors  to  insure  them  the  work. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  unskilled  labor  the  Xegro  of 
the  South  will  hold  his  own  for  many  generations  to  come.  This 
prophecy  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  he  will  work  longer  for  less 
money  than  any  class  of  people  on  this  side  of  the  globe ;  he  can 
live  in  any  kind  of  hole  and  call  it  a  house  ;  he  can  stand  more 
heat,  can  with  grace  submit  to  more  insults  than  any  race  that 
God  has  made,  without  showing  the  least  spirit  of  resentment. 
You  cannot  starve  the  Xegro  in  the  South ;  this  element  of  our 
race  is  more  than  apt  to  be  here  many  moons  and  eke  out  a  piti- 
able existence. 

What  the  Xegro  now  needs  and  needs  badly  is  an  opportunity 
to  labor  in  the  more  lucrative  avenues  of  life.  He  desires  labor 
that  will  bring  returns  commensurate  with  his  education  and 
attainments,  that  he  educate  his  children,  support  his  church,  his 
schools,  and  make  life  worth  living. 

Prof.  Washington,  you  may  turn  out  graduates  by  the  score, 
but  unless  there  goes  with  his  diploma  the  pursuing  and  honor- 
able calling  in  keeping  with  his  training,  all  your  labor  will  be  in 
vain.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  your 
graduates  along  certain  lines  is  greater  than  the  supply  at  pres- 
ent, but  the  presumption  is  here  also  in  favor  of  the  white  boy. 
It  is  now  more  difficult  for  a  colored  mechanic  to  obtain  employ- 
ment at  his  trade  in  Alabama  to-day  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago. 

Now  what  is  to  be  done  with  our  young  boys  and  girls  just 
out  from  school?  The  white  youth  who  graduates  from  any  in- 
stitution of  learning  has  every  inducement  to  pursue  any  course 
in  life  which  he  may  fancy,  with  every  presumption  in  his  favor. 
Xot  so  with  the  colored  youth ;  he  usually  returns  to  a  home  of 
poverty,  having  no  moneyed  friends  and  a  most  dismal  future 
to  face.  X'o  opportunity  is  given  him  to  prove  his  worth,  no  sal- 
aried position  awaits  him,  no  store  needs  his  services,  no  mer- 
chant would  tolerate  him  as  a  bookkeeper,  no  street  car  com- 
pany will  employ  him  even  as  a  motorman,  to  say  nothing  of 
conductor.  No  railway  company  needs  his  services.  Nearly 
every  avenue  is  closed  against  him  except  teaching  and  preach- 
ing at  starvation  wages.    He  is  expected  to  make  bricks  witv 
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out  straw,  to  create  something  out  of  nothing.  Is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising that  a  few  give  up  in  despair  and  lose  all  hope? 

Are  you  surprised  when  one  turns  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
schoolroom  to  the  hotel  and  the  Pullman  car  service? 

Now,  what  solution  have  I  to  offer?  In  the  first  place,  the 
Negro  cannot  make  any  substantial  progress  as  long  as  he  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  white  man  for  everything.  He  must 
enter  more  and  more  into  the  commercial  life  of  the  nation ;  there 
is  where  he  will  find  the  filthy  lucre ;  it  is  there  he  will  find  inde- 
pendence ;  it  is  there  our  boys  and  girls  fresh  from  school  may 
find  employment  congenial  to  their  tastes.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  Negro  did  not  care  to  trade  with  his  people ;  every 
Negro  neighborhood  even  now  has  several  stores  operated  by 
white  men,  who  will  not  think  of  giving  a  Negro  boy  or  girl  a 
position,  while  at  the  same  time  they  get  all  of  their  support 
from  the  Negro.  Why  is  this  so?  Is  it  not  because  we  have 
been  sleeping  over  our  rights?  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  white  man,  but  the  time  has  come  when  the  only  way  that  I 
see  to  our  full  emancipation  is  to  fall  in  line  and  pull  each  other 
up  by  spending  some  of  our  money  with  ourselves.  There  are 
certain  lines  of  business  that  our  white  friends  will  not  patronize 
when  operated  by  Negroes,  and  unless  we  give  them  our  strength 
they  cannot  succeed. 

Ours  is  a  struggle  for  bread  and  butter.  To  sum  up  the  situa- 
tion, my  solution  is  healthy  cooperation  along  all  lines  of  bus- 
iness. Alabama  offers  peculiar  inducements  to  all,  along  bus- 
iness lines.  There  has  not  therefore  been  enough  business  en- 
terprise inaugurated  by  colored  people  in  the  South  to  create  any 
hostile  feeling  as  a  result  of  competition.  For  us  this  is  fortu- 
nate ;  and  we  have  only  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  personally  of  myself, 
as  I  desire  to  tell  you  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  do  to  help 
create  a  cooperative  spirit  among  my  people  at  Klondike,  Ala. 

Last  winter  I  bought  two  hundred  acres  of  land  about  eight 
miles  southwest  from  Montgomery,  on  the  Selma  Railroad. 
Early  in  the  spring  I  built  a  model  four-room  cottage,  stable, 
barn,  henhouse,  etc.  I  succeeded  in  having  the  man  whom  I  em- 
ployed as  overseer  made  postmaster  and  called  the  office  Klon- 
dike ;  I  built  a  small  house,  which  is  used  as  store  and  post  of- 
fice. 
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I  have  begun  stock  raising  on  a  small  scale ;  I  have  set  out 
quite  a  number  of  fruit  trees.  I  found  on  the  place  a  small  lake 
of  water,  which  is  supplied  with  springs  in  the  bottom.  I  have 
made  a  grove  at  the  lake  and  put  four  boats  on  the  same.  The 
lake  contains  a  number  of  native  fishes,  but  I  hope  to  get  a  few 
fish  of  a  better  quality. 

My  next  move  will  be  to  build  a  canning  factory,  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  people  in  the  neighborhood  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  raising  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  I  have  decided  to  give 
the  Federation  of  Colored  Women  four  acres  of  land  as  a  site  for 
a  reform  school  which  they  are  attempting  to  build.  I  also  hope 
to  give  employment  to  a  number  of  homeless  boys.  I  shall  also 
erect  a  dairy  and  shall  most  likely  have  one  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington's boys  for  manager.  I  shall  have  a  blacksmith  shop  run 
by  another  Tuskegee  boy.  The  Farmers'  Improvement  Society 
of  the  neighborhood  had  decided  to  build  a  hall  on  the  land. 
We  hope  at  an  early  date  to  build  a  cotton  gin  and  syrup  mill. 

On  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  are  excellent  woods  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  such  as  oak,  hickory,  pine,  ash,  gum 
maple,  water  oak,  etc,  I  shall  grant  land  to  any  small  industry 
that  applies  for  such ;  the  chief  consideration  being  that  they 
will  employ  as  far  as  possible  colored  help  of  the  neighborhood. 
More  land  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  The  farm  is 
rented  this  year  to  a  responsible  colored  man ;  but  I  shall  take 
charge  next  year  in  person.  Our  chief  desire  is  to  build  a  model 
community  of  colored  people.  It  might  be  well  to  say  just  here 
that  we  have  the  only  colored  postmaster  in  the  state. 

I  shall  sell  lots  to  reliable  colored  families  who  may  desire  to 
purchase.  A  large  creek  on  the  lower  end  of  the  farm  will  fur- 
nish water  power  for  sawmills,  etc.  The  location  of  Klondike  is 
near  the  railroad  and  in  close  communication  with  the  coal  fields 
of  Alabama. 

We  have  big  things  in  our  head  for  the  future  Klondike ;  and 
God  being  our  helper,  we  mean  to  carry  some  of  them  through. 
We  will  aim  at  the  stars,  even  though  we  go  no  further  than  the 
planets.  Our  race  is  like  the  great  sleeping  Samson ;  we  do  not 
appreciate  our  strength  ;  a  race  that  has  built  up  a  great  country 
as  slaves  can  also  as  freemen  go  on  and  on  to  greater,  higher 
and  nobler  achievements  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world 
about  us.    Let  us  not  despair,  if  you  young  men  of  color  here 
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in  Massachusetts,  in  Boston,  the  Hub  of  the  universe,  are  not 
given  a  man's  chance  in  business,  I  would  advise  you  to  come 
to  Alabama,  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  since  the  whites  will  not 
give  our  boys  and  girls  employment  in  the  higher  walks  of  en- 
deavor, that  we  go  to  work  and  establish  our  own  business 
houses,  factories,  etc.,  in  a  humble  way,  and  see  to  it  that  they  do 
not  suffer  for  want  of  patronage.  If  we,  after  nearly  forty  years 
of  freedom,  are  not  able  to  rise  to  this  requirement,  then  is  our 
condition  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  I  have  long  ago  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  will  do  no  good  to  sit  down  and  abuse  the 
white  man  for  his  shortcomings,  but  that  the  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  go  to  work  and  acquit  ourselves 
like  men  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  our  success  be  assured. 

I  believe  in  the  saying  that  God  helps  the  man  who  helps  him- 
self ;  the  whining,  fretting,  despairing  one,  though  he  may  have 
excellent  reasons  for  his  complaint,  will  die  without  seeing  the 
glory  of  God  made  manifest. 

Friends,  let  us  be  up  and  doing.  I  firmly  believe  that  God  has 
spoken  good  concerning  us. 

It  is  with  a  profound  respect  and  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude  that 
I  can  bring  to  New  England's  historic  soil  and  around  the  base 
of  Bunker  Hill's  monument  words  of  cheer  and  some  achieve- 
ments of  the  colored  man  of  the  South.  I  am  also  aware  that  I 
am  speaking  to  the  intelligent  colored  people  of  this  city  and 
of  the  Union,  who  are  in  touch  with  Plymouth  Rock.  People 
in  this  grand  old  city  who  are  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  American 
liberty,  here  where  the  gloom  is  broken  and  the  true  embodied 
genius  of  human  sacrifice  and  human  liberty,  the  key  that  will 
unlock  the  world's  wealth  to  our  race  is  the  comradeship  of  bus- 
iness and  industry,  which  will  perpetuate  substantial  citizenship 
and  preserve  and  maintain  the  true  dignity  of  manhood. 

The  red  man  was  driven  from  the  South  because  of  his  worth- 
lessness  to  American  pride  and  American  progress.  The  yel- 
low man  is  abused  because  of  his  inferiority,  but  the  black  man 
is  encouraged  to  make  the  South  land  his  happy  home.  He  has 
been  planted  there  as  firm  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  And  why? 
It  is  because  of  his  industry,  his  labor  and  his  audacity  to  stay. 
To  say  that  the  Negro  is  lazy,  thriftless  and  worthless  is  but  to 
brand  and  put  a  stigma  upon  one  of  the  grandest  laboring  races 
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that  God  has  placed  on  earth.  I  bespeak  you  a  little  patience  to 
hear  a  few  figures  and  facts  concerning  my  race  in  the  far  South. 
The  South  gives  to  the  world  nearly  eight  million  bales  of  cotton 
every  year.  Where  does  this  enormous  crop  come  from?  It 
comes  from  the  humble  and  faithful  laboring  colored  men  of  the 
South.  It  comes  from  the  peaceful  fields,  in  which  laughter 
mingles  with  industry  and  contentment  finds  itself  at  home  be- 
tween the  ploughshafts,  and  from  these  cotton  fields  and  other 
business  the  Negro  pays  taxes  on  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property. 

What  people  who  started  penniless,  illiterate,  has  done  so 
much  in  so  little  a  time?  I  can  point  with  pride  in  the  South  to 
thousands  of  colored  people  happy  in  their  homes,  tilling  their 
own  soil  day  by  day,  and  at  night  teaching  their  children  to  serve 
God  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  pointing  to  them  that 
grand  old  ensign,  the  American  stars  and  stripes,  with  a  hope 
they  may  some  day  sing, 

"My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty." 

Go  into  our  fields  in  the  South  and  you  will  find  labor,  regard- 
less of  color,  working  side  by  side ;  you  will  find  the  same  on  our 
fine  buildings  and  superstructures,  you  will  find  it  in  our  work- 
shops, you  will  find  it  at  the  furnace,  you  will  find  it  around  the 
same  forge ;  descend  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  you  will 
find  the  laboring  black  man  and  white  working  side  by  side  dig- 
ging for  the  same  end  in  view  and  the  very  same  common  exist- 
ence. There  is  no  bar  in  the  South  to  keep  the  colored  man  out 
of  any  avenue  of  life  that  he  prepares  himself  for.  We  hold  in 
the  South  that  it  is  better  to  work  the  weeds  out  of  the  cotton 
fields  than  to  wash  the  windows  in  the  North.  We  hold  that  it 
is  better  to  have  a  colored  youth  with  a  normal  education  and  a 
finished  trade  pressing  brick  daily  with  his  hands  than  to  have  a 
colored  youth  graduate  with  a  collegiate  education  walking  and 
standing  around  the  streets  pressing  bricks  with  his  back  and 
feet. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  here  as  one 
who  was  born  among  the  humble  cabins  of  the  South,  where  the 
cotton  blossoms  and  the  corn  whistles ;  I  stand  here  and  come  to 
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you  as  a  feeble  representative  of  the  colored  youth  of  the  South ; 
and  let  me  say  to  the  youth  of  the  Northeast,  we  invite  you  to 
come  to  our  sunny  soils,  come  and  help  plant  the  banner  of  in- 
dustry and  business.  Unto  you  a  new  king  is  born  and  his  name 
is  the  almighty  dollar.  This  young  king's  throne  is  in  the 
South ;  for  the  black  man,  come ;  come  with  business,  brains  and 
brawny  arms  ;  come  and  find  the  road  of  property  and  prosperity, 
come  with  manliness  and  sturdiness  of  character.  We  invite 
you  to  come  and  view  the  promised  land,  come  and  see  where  the 
colored  Moses  has  smote  the  rock  and  divided  the  sea  of  poverty 
and  seven  millions  of  Negroes  are  crossing  to  their  own  vine- 
yards ;  where  they  are  eating  from  their  own  fields  and  meat 
from  their  own  pens ;  come  and  see  the  time  when  colored  mer- 
chants will  be  doing  a  prosperous  business  in  every  city  and 
every  town ;  when  colored  banks  shall  groan  with  Negro  de- 
posits ;  when  colored  men  and  women  shall  astonish  the  world 
with  law,  logic  and  ability ;  when  we  shall  have  thousands  of 
colored  doctors  who  can  cure  and  kill  as  quick  as  any  doctors  of 
other  races ;  come  and  see  seven  millions  of  colored  people  rise 
up  every  day  and  slay  the  forests  like  a  mighty  army ;  come  and 
see  them  around  the  whirring  spindles,  see  them  with  the 
ploughs  and  hoes  in  the  tranquil  valleys  of  white  and  golden  har- 
vest ;  come  and  see  their  thousands  of  cattle  on  hundreds  of  hills  ; 
come  and  see  their  happy  homes,  their  waters  still  and  pastures 
green,  with  wealth  in  their  hands  and  their  poorhouses  empty; 
come  and  see  our  mighty  churches  so  wholly  lost  in  earnest  re- 
ligion, until  we  breathe  one  common  responsive  note,  "One  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  our  common  brother."  Come  and  see  peace 
and  prosperity  walking  hand  in  hand ;  honor  in  the  homes,  up- 
rightness in  their  midst,  contentment  and  sunshine  everywhere. 
Oh,  yes !  All  of  this  my  South  land  presents  and  offers  to  you, 
and  when  yon  start  the  vision  grows,  the  splendor  deepens,  the 
horizon  gives  away  and  the  glory  of  Almighty  God  streams 
through  as  He  looks  down  on  his  once  enslaved  people ;  a 
people  who  came  through  a  fiery  furnace,  were  placed  in  the 
lions'  den,  and  who  have  kept  company  with  Paul  and  Silas  in 
jail ;  but  like  bold  warriors  and  plumed  knights,  they  have  walked 
out  of  Pharaoh's  hands  and  have  brought  forth  the  prophecy  of 
the  psalmist,  "Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God." 
I  would  say  unto  our  business  men  as  Ruth  said  unto  Noami, 
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"Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee;  your  destiny  is  our  destiny,  our 
prosperity  is  your  prosperity.''  And  the  day  our  gallant  business 
ship  goes  down  your  little  boat  will  sink  within  the  vortex. 
"Business''  must  be  the  password  from  the  blessed  Boston, 
where  streets  were  crimsoned  with  Attucks's  blood,  to  the  lowest 
savannah  on  the  Swanee  River.  Our  boys  of  the  South  were 
with  you  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington ;  our  boys  were  with 
you  marching  through  Georgia ;  our  boys  were  with  you  at  New 
Orleans  and  Corinth  ;  our  boys  were  with  you  at  San  Juan  Hill, 
where  a  Southern  black  carried  the  stars  and  stripes  to  its  sum- 
mit singing,  "There's  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  to-night."  (A 
voice:  "What's  the  matter  with  Honey  Hill?")  They  were  there 
too. 

And  I  want  to  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  people 
sent,  through  me,  to  you  a  greeting  for  our  beloved  leader  in 
the  person  of  the  gentleman  who  is  President  of  this  meeting. 
We  all  stand  by  him  in  the  South,  and  I  hope  you  will  stand  by 
him  in  the  North — one  of  the  grandest  Negroes  the  world  ever 
produced,  Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington.    (Great  applause.) 


Adjourned  till  Friday  morning. 


REV.  W.   H.   THOMAS,   OF  BOSTON,  MASS., 
OF  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 
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Boston,  August  24,  1900. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  convention  resumed  its  sitting  at  10.15  A.  M.,  Mr.  Louis 
F.  Baldwin  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Chairman  of  the  convention, 
presiding. 

The  Chairman:  The  convention  will  please  come  to  order. 
The  Chair  would  like  to  ask  that  the  ushers  will  see  that  the  in- 
coming delegates  be  as  quiet  as  possible  in  taking  their  seats. 

PRAYER  BY  REV.  WILLIAM  H.  THOMAS,  D.  D.,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

O  God,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  art  our  refuge  and  strength ; 
that  Thou  art  the  fulcrum  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  and  we 
pray,  O  God,  that  Thou  wouldst  let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  this 
league.  May  it  be  as  the  sun,  uplifting,  enlightening  and  quick- 
ening into  new  life,  new  energy  and  a  new  spirit  of  higher  and 
purer  aspirations.  We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  wouldst  bless 
the  President.  Give  him  courage  and  strength  of  mind,  of  heart, 
of  soul.  Make  him  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  hour  and 
of  the  age,  and  of  the  work  that  is  committed  to  his  hands.  We 
pray  that  the  influence  of  this  convention  may  go  out  to  en- 
lighten the  city,  that  it  may  be  beneficial  in  many  respects  to  the 
race  in  all  of  its  endeavors  of  advancement  and  enlightenment ; 
and  we  pray  that  Thou  wouldst  bless  us  as  a  race ;  make  us  as 
gold  tried  in  the  fire.  The  Lord  be  gracious  unto  us  now  and 
beyond  the  proceedings  of  this  day.  Bless  these  delegates. 
May  they  go  home  rejoicing  in  what  they  have  heard  and  in  what 
they  have  seen  and  what  they  have  learned.  The  Lord  keep 
them  by  Thy  mighty  hand.  Bless  their  families  during  their  ab- 
sence, and  protect  them  from  danger  and  harm  and  disease. 
Hear  us  now  and  accept  us  and  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  save  us 
all  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 

The  Chairman:  The  convention  has  so  much  before  it,  and 
it  will  close  this  evening,  that  the  management  have  decided  not 
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to  interrupt  this  morning's  session,  but  to  hold  one  session,  as 
yesterday,  and,  therefore,  all  that  is  on  the  programme  prior  to 
this  evening's  exercises  will  come  before  you  this  morning. 

In  presenting  the  first  speaker  I  must  announce  that  he  takes 
the  place  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Taylor  of  Richmond,  who  is  not  here. 
This  gentleman  is  an  undertaker,  doing  business  in  Macon,  Ga., 
and  he  will  present  his  views  in  a  twenty  minute  address ;  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  present  as  the  first  speaker  this  morning, 
Mr.  W.  O.  Emery  of  Macon,  Ga. 

"NEGRO  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE." 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  W.  O.  EMERY,  MACON,  GA. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  Pardon  me!  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  convention,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Boston.! 
It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  come  before  you 
this  morning,  to  speak  to  you  with  reference  to  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  Negro  in  and  about  Macon,  Ga.  We  feel  a  little 
embarrassment,  it  is  true,  in  coming  before  a  Boston  audience 
to  speak  for  ourselves  in  this  relation,  for  we  feel  when  we  come 
to,  or  think  of,  Boston  and  its  surroundings,  as  the  good  old 
woman  felt  up  there  at  Jamestown,  as  we  have  heard  in  days 
gone  by,  when  a  young  minister  from  one  of  the  large  schools  in 
that  section  of  the  country  was  made  their  pastor  and  felt  his  im- 
portance. He  would  lecture  the  stewards  and  deacons  for  not 
doing  things  as  they  did  Over  in  Jamestown,  until  one  old  sister 
was  more  than  tired  of  it.  So  one  evening,  at  the  close  of  meet- 
ing, when  he  had  gone  the  rounds  of  the  other  members,  he 
came  to  this  old  lady  and  said,  "Now,  sister,  tell  us  how  you  feel 
and  how  you  have  been  getting  on  since  our  last  meeting."  The 
old  lady  arose  thereupon  and  said,  "Well,  sir,  I  am  feeling  very 
badly  to-night,  and  if  I  should  die  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would 
go  to  heaven  or  not,  but  I  hope,  if  I  do  not,  the  good  Lord  will 
let  me  stop  at  Jamestown."  (Laughter.)  So  we  feel  that  if  we 
do  not  get  into  the  other  and  better  place  when  we  leave  the  tur- 
moils of  our  South  land,  we  may  be  permitted  to  stop  at  Boston. 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  want  to  say,  first  of  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  Ne^ro 
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is  doing  some  business  in  Macon,  Ga.,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
Georgia.  You  know  that  they  have  about  800,000  Negroes  in 
Georgia.  Perhaps  more  than  that.  The  Constitution  said,  in 
combating  the  Hardridge  bill,  that  looked  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  Negro,  as  adopted  in  South  Carolina  the  other  day, 
that  after  all  they  were  getting  along  well  enough  with  the 
Negro  in  Georgia ;  that  he  was  a  higher  order  of  Negro  and  came 
from  the  Abyssynian  Negroes,  and  that  we  are  a  superior  class 
of  Negroes  down  in  Georgia.  (Applause.) 

We  are  doing  business  clown  there  and  endeavoring  to  control 
our  own  affairs  in  a  business  way,  believing  the  only  road  to 
wealth  is  that  with  intelligence  and  brains  sufficient  to  do  bus- 
iness in  competition  with  the  class  of  business  we  come  in  con- 
tact with,  that  we  only  need  to  get  hold  of  our  people  and  supply 
the  needs  for  their  consumption.  Thereby  we  expect  to  get 
wealth.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  it  in  the  Klondike  or  in  the 
gold  fields  of  Africa  or  the  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa. 


The  white  man  has  all  those.  Our  only  hope  is  to  get  into  the 
stores  in  the  South  and  supply  their  needs  for  consumption  of 
our  people  in  our  sections.  It  is  the  effort  to  supply  this  de- 
mand that  has  brought  all  these  railroads  into  existence,  which 
are  bringing  their  burden  of  humanity  into  this  city  and  other 
cities.  I  came  all  these  1,500  miles  to  represent  the  Negro  Bus- 
iness Man's  League  of  Macon,  and  I  here  represent  the  Negro 
business  men  of  Macon,  an  organization  that  has  an  existence 
and  is  at  work  along  those  lines.  I  said  to  some  friends  when  we 
got  notice,  "Yes,  we  will  go.  We  have  anticipated  Mr.  Wash- 
ington just  one  year  in  the  local  league,  and  we  will  go  up  and 
help  in  the  organization  of  a  national  league  and  give  our  help  in 
its  work." 

WTe  represent  a  community  in  the  city  limits  of  15,000  white 
people  and  13.000  Negroes.  A  larger  number  of  Negroes  living 
just  outside  of  the  limits  give  us  30,000  within  a  six  mile  radius 
of  the  steeple  of  our  courthouse.  We  have  in  this  community 
businesses  of  every  kind  operated  by  our  own  people.  We  have 
twenty-five  men  in  the  grocery  business  doing  business  on  a  cap- 
ital of  something  like  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Dis- 
tributing that  amount  of  money,  I  know,  among  so  many  is  not 
great.  Comparatively  speaking,  it  is  small ;  but  in  another  view 
of  it  is  a  magnificent  showing. 
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We  have  in  this  community  forty-five  shoe  cobblers  driving 
pegs  in  their  little  shops,  at  their  will  and  under  their  own  con- 
trol, and  managing  themselves.  Some  of  you  young  men  in 
Boston  who  have  a  lot  of  money  and  are  looking  about,  perhaps 
across  the  seas  to  the  Philippines  or  Cuba  or  Manila,  to  invest  it, 
come  down  to  Georgia  and  open  a  shoe  store  and  supply  these 
forty-five  Xegro  cobblers  with  their  needs ;  they  use  up  an  aver- 
age of  S3  a  day,  each  one  of  them.  That  will  give  you  a  nice  little 
income  of  35  per  cent  profit — S33  per  week. 

We  have  a  great  many  barbers  ;  indeed  we  have  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  barbering  business  down  there.  I  cannot  give 
you  the  number ;  we  did  not  have  the  time  to  get  all  this  data  as 
we  wished,  but  aside  from  this  we  have  artisans.  You  know,  the 
South  is  the  place  to  go  to  for  Xegro  artisans.  The  Catholic 
Church  being  built  on  the  corner  of  Washington  Avenue  and 
Xew  Street,  one  of  the  finest  buildings,  when  it  shall  have  been 
completed,  in  the  South — on  the  front  of  that  building  this  morn- 
ing there  are  working  side  by  side  black  men  and  white  men,  and 
the  majority  black  men  ;  and  the  reason  they  are  there  is  because 
they  are  superior  to  any  other  people  to  do  that  first-class  work 
on  the  front  of  that  magnificent  building.  (Applause.)  We 
have  also  another  class  of  artisans:  we  have  a  lot  of  carpenters, 
contractors  and  builders  all  over  the  city,  and  they  do  almost  all 
of  the  work.  We  have  at  least  2,000  men  in  the  railroad  employ, 
from  firemen  down.  We  haven't  got  up  to  the  conductor's  point 
yet,  but  we  have  the  firemen  and  brakemen  earning  $80  a  month. 
You  little  thought  we  had  such  a  job  down  there,  did  you?  And 
that  is  not  all.  We  will  have  lots  of  them.  All  of  the  railroads 
running  in  and  out  of  Macon  use  mostly  Xegro  labor,  from  fire- 
men down.  We  have  a  great  many  colored  in  the  factories,  in 
the  brick  yards,  in  the  smelting  shops  and  in  the  iron  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  'I  was  in  a  barrel  factory  three  Saturdays 
ago,  where  a  Xegro  is  the  boss  in  that  factory,  and  I  saw  only 
one  white  man  as  he  hurried  me  through  that  establishment.  And 
there  were  thirty-five  Xegroes  at  work  in  that  factory.  These 
Xegroes  began  up  at  this  end  of  the  building,  bringing  in  the 
staves  as  they  came  off  the  cars,  passing  them  to  one  man  here, 
and  he  shaped  them,  giving  the  shape  that  makes  the  circle  for 
the  barrel ;  and  so  on  to  another,  and  to  another,  until  one  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  they  turn  out  the  most  beautiful  barrels  for 
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the  shipment  of  as  fine  cotton-seed  oil  as  you  would  wish  to  see. 
They  make  three  hundred  of  them  a  day  and  sell  every  one  of 
them  as  fast  as  they  can  make  them,  for  $1.40,  making  a  clean 
profit  of  43  cents  on  a  barrel.  And  if  you  black  men  in  Boston 
save  some  money  and  want  to  invest  it,  we  will  secure  a  contract 
with  you  to  make  the  same  kind  of  barrels,  at  the  same  profit, 
every  month,  if  you  come  down  and  give  us  the  order  for  it.  We 
need  money.  We  understand  the  situation,  and  we  believe  we 
have  the  intelligence  to  operate  these  concerns  if  we  only  have 
the  money  to  do  it.  Why,  I  said  to  my  friend  this  morning,  in 
my  room  before  I  left,  "I  am  going  to  tell  the  people  at  the  hall, 
this  morning,  if  I  have  an  opportunity  to  speak,  that  your  au- 
dience only  dwindles  into  insignificance."  Had  you  gone  down 
to  the  Cotton  Avenue  Church  to  see  the  audience  they  had  to 
meet  Bishop  Turner,  to  raise  a  subscription  to  take  the  mortgage 
off  the  church,  the  audience  of  last  night  wasn't  one-half.  This 
is  not  to  criticise  Boston,  but  to  show  you  that  there  is  business 
down  there,  and  if  you  want  to  make  money  come  down  and  buy 
and  sell  to  our  people  the  paraphernalia  that  is  necessary  to 
make  those  beautiful  palaces,  and  you  will  make  money  and  have 
it,  instead  of  the  Hebrew  having  it,  as  he  has  it  now.  If  you 
have  strength  of  character  come  down  into  the  South  among  us 
and  take  hold  and  make  yourself  rich.  (Applause.) 

Talk  about  Africa  or  any  other  place.  The  South  is  the  place. 
Well,  you  say,  "You  haven't  privileges  on  the  railroad."  Well, 
we  will  own  the  railroads  if  you  will  come  down  and  help  us. 
That  is  the  way  to  do  it.  We  have  got  to  look  this  thing 
squarely  in  the  face.  I  am  a  Southern  man,  born  a  slave,  and 
have  lived  in  the  South  all  my  life,  and  everything  I  have  on  top 
of  the  earth  I  have  dug  it  out  with  this  right  arm.  Come  down 
there  and  live,  and  if  /  can  make  this  personal  appearance  to  you, 
you  cannot  believe  there  is  any  great  danger  to  any  man  who 
lives  and  does  the  right  thing.  I  know  all  the  horrors  of  the 
South,  and  no  man  can  know  it  any  more  than  I  as  I  look  into 
the  face  of  my  wife  and  my  son  ;  and  although  I  know  the  re- 
strictions, I  declare  to  you  the  South  is  the  place  for  the  black 
man  to  redeem  the  black  man.  We  have  our  schools,  run  and 
controlled  by  the  young  people  who  have  been  educated  right 
among  us,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  right  in  our  own  city ; 
and  education  is  going  forward. 
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I  have  not  said  half  I  would  like  to  say,  but  of  course  we  can- 
not say  it  all.  I  want  to  speak  particularly  about  our  drug  and 
dental  business  there,  and  then  I  will  close. 

Mr.  Beasely,  my  colleague,  who  is  present,  owns,  along  with 
other  gentlemen,  a  splendid  establishment  in  the  South.  I 
heard  of  splendid  establishments  yesterday,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  come  up  to  this — to  that  establishment  worth  $9,000  and 
doing  a  business  of  $7,000  a  year.  They  are  employing  our 
young  people  in  this  and  are  selling  to  our  people  their  drugs. 
They  do  a  "colored"  business  entirely.  And  there  are  a  great 
many  white  doctors  whose  prescriptions  come  into  this  place. 
We  are  organizing  societies  down  there.  We  have  a  Fountain, 
sir,  that  has  six  hundred  members  in  it,  and  they  have  a  sick 
committee  who  look  after  the  members  who  fall  ill,  and  furnish 
their  medicine ;  and  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  white  physician 
who  writes  the  prescription  or  a  black  one,  that  prescription  finds 
its  way  into  this  drug  store.  We  have  a  broom  factory  operated 
by  Mr.  John  M.  Brown.  His  thirteen  men  turn  out  about  forty- 
three  dozens  of  brooms  per  day ;  selling  them  at  $3  per  dozen 
gives  $140  a  day,  and  he  is  making  some  progress  and  getting 
some  strength. 

We  have  a  young  man  who  graduated  from  the  Mahary  Med- 
ical School,  who  was  born  in  Georgia  and  reared  there.  This 
young  man  went  to  Atlanta  four  or  five  days  to  take^  the  exam- 
ination to  practise  dentistry.  It  took  four  days.  They  tell  me 
they  took  him  from  the  nail  on  the  great  toe  to  the  last  hair  on  a 
man's  head  in  the  hope  that  he  would  fail ;  but  he  did  not,  and  he 
now  has  one  of  the  finest  offices  in  Georgia.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  same  subject,  "Negro  Business  Enter- 
prise," will  be  continued  by  Mr.  N.  L.  Mosely  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Mr.  Mosely  not  being  present,  the  subject  will  be  continued  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  Williams  of  Omaha,  Neb. 


REMARKS  OF  REV.  J.  A.  WILLIAMS,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  may  think  it  strange 
that  a  clergyman  should  come  to  a  meeting  of  business  men. 
Perhaps  my  presence  had  better  be  explained  here.    T  had  been 
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to  New  York,  spending  a  brief  vacation,  and  they  wrote  to  me,, 
asking  if  I  would  come  here  and  represent  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  tell  this  convention  how  deeply  interested  the  people  in 
the  West  are  in  this  movement,  and  to  carry  back  to  them,  if  I 
can,  and  I  am  sure  I  will,  any  suggestions  that  come  herefrom. 

As  the  time  is  brief  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  business  to  get 
through,  I  shall  simply  state,  without  reading  the  figures,  what 
has  been  done  in  the  West.  Inasmuch  as  the  East  and  South 
have  been  spoken  of,  I  think  I  should  speak  of  the  West. 

Massachusetts  has  6.4  per  cent  of  illiteracy,  Nebraska  has  3.4 
per  cent.  Omaha  had  a  population  of,  last  year,  140,000.  Of 
those  there  are  5,000  colored  people,  and  while  we  are  not  doing 
what  has  been  done  in  the  South,  yet  I  think  we  are  about  as  well 
represented  as  anywhere.  They  have  in  homes  $200,000,  they 
have  business  capital  invested  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  The 
largest  investor  is  a  man  who  has  a  saloon ;  he  has  the  largest 
part  of  the  property.  His  property  is  represented  to  be  about 
$5,000.  Then  we  have  a  man  in  the  coal  and  feed  business,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Parker,  who  has  $3,000  invested,  and  does  a  magnificent 
business,  his  trade  being  largely  from  both  races.  He  is  push- 
ing to  the  front,  is  a  member  of  the  stock  and  grain  exchange, 
and  there  is  not  a  more  respected  man  in  Omaha.  Our  business 
interests  run  from  A.  W.  Parker  to  a  grocer  with  a  stock  of 
$12,000,  and  the  smallest  grocer,  who  has  just  begun,  has  a  stock 
of  $300.  But  give  him  time  and  he  will  grow.  Then,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Nebraska  we  have  quite  a  number  of  farmers,  but  not 
as  many  as  we  ought  to  have.  As  I  hear  them  urging  you  to 
come  to  the  South  land,  I  have  a  theory  that  the  people  from  the 
congested  South  land  should  go  to  the  West  and  take  it  up  there. 
The  great  trouble  to-day  is  that  95  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
the  United  States  is  congested  in  cities  instead  of  being  back  at 
the  farms.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  if  you  will  take  the  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts  you  will  find  that  that  figure  is  not  at  all 
out  of  place.  What  we  wish  is  to  get  both  the  white  people  and 
colored  back  to  the  soil.  We  have  two  large  farmers  in  Ne- 
braska; they  are  both  young  men.  By  the  way,  one  of  these 
young  men  went  back  to  Canada  in  quest  of  a  wife.  I  do  not 
think  he  has  found  one  yet,  because  Nebraska  is  too  far  away. 
We  realize  that  the  age  of  sympathy  is  past;  the  Negro  has  got 
to  get  out  (pardon  the  expression)  and  hustle  for  himself,  if  he. 
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is  to  make  a  place  for  his  boys  and  girls.  My  case  in  point  is, 
that  this  same  Mr.  Parker  has  a  very  bright  boy  whom  he  tried 
very  hard  to  get  into  a  position  there ;  but  he  did  not  succeed. 
One  or  two  places  were  promised  him,  but  he  finally  said, 
"George,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  have  a  little  money 
and  your  mother  has  a  little.  How  would  you  like  to  go  into 
the  real  estate  business?"  "That  is  just  what  I  want  to  do." 
So  he  went  into  the  real  estate  business,  and  the  people  are  giv- 
ing him  their  property  to  handle,  and  he  is  doing  very  well.  The 
Negroes  of  Nebraska  are  wide  awake  and  are  pushing  and 
progressing  and  branching  out  in  business  and  buying  homes ; 
and  while  the  South  is  developing  itself  the  West  also  is  devel- 
oping itself,  and  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  indeed  to 
come  to  this  convention.  I  am  glad  I  was  in  this  section,  so  I 
could  come ;  and  will  be  glad  to  take  back  to  them  the  story  of 
what  you  are  doing,  and  when  the  next  convention  meets  I  am 
sure  the  business  men  will  be  present  to  represent  Nebraska. 

The  reason  I  was  asked  to  come  is,  that  ever  since  I  have  been 
there,  nine  years,  I  have  preached  "business.''  I  would  like  to 
get  some  of  the  people  of  the  South  land  to  go  to  Nebraska  and 
take  up  farms.  The  West  will  welcome  you ;  and  if  you  can  get 
rich  in  Macon,  Ga.,  you  can  get  doubly  rich  in  the  great  state  of 
Nebraska.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Chairman  has  taken  extreme  pleasure  in 
introducing  these  business  men  from  the  South  and  from  the 
West,  and  undoubtedly  their  story  has  pleased  you.  I  cannot, 
however,  lose  sight  of  my  local  pride  when  I  think  of  and  have 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  you  one  of  Boston's  business 
men.  Yesterday  those  who  spoke  to  you  from  Boston  I  think 
sounded  a  keynote  which  you  regard  as  far  from  meaningless. 
This  morning  it  is  going  to  be  my  pleasure  to  present  perhaps 
the  most  successful  Negro  business  man  conducting  business 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  America.  (Applause.) 
When  you  think  that  this  gentleman  has  taken  his  place  in  the 
great  commercial  centre  of  our  city  and  is  able  to  assume  a  store 
the  rent  of  which  is  but  little  short  of  $10,000  a  year,  and  when, 
also,  he  is  able  to  employ  men  whose  salaries  run  from  $40  to 
S75  per  week,  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the  sterling  worth  and 
character  of  this  gentleman. 
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Without  further  introduction  I  have  the  honor  to  present  now 
one  of  our  local  business  men,  a  man  to  whom  we  in  Boston  look 
up  and  of  whom  we,  and  I  believe  you,  are  justly  proud,  J.  H. 
Lewis,  the  merchant  tailor  of  Boston.  (Applause.) 

"MERCHANT  TAILORING." 

BY  MR.  J.  H.  LEWIS  OF  BOSTON. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  speech;  I 
came  here  to  see  and  be  seen. 

This  is  a  little  larger  audience  than  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  address.  I  generally  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  customers 
and  to  one  subject,  "Bad  habits  and  how  to  improve  them."  I 
am  glad,  however,  of  this  opportunity  as  a  Boston  business  man 
to  meet  and  greet  business  men  from  the  different  sections  of 
our  country.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  several  successes  in 
business ;  but,  better  still,  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  business 
possibilities  of  the  race  which  this  conference  has  shown.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  believe  in  the  purpose  of  this  conference.  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  mutually  helpful  and  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned. To  me  it  is  an  inspiring  thought  that  while  yesterday 
many  of  you  were  products  in  the  market,  you  are  to-day  pro- 
ducers for  the  markets  of  the  world.  What  a  wonderful  change 
is  here,  from  a  thing  to  the  maker  of  things! 

In  this  business  world  of  ours  happily  there  is  no  color. 
Every  tub  stands  upon  its  own  bottom.  Fortunately  human 
selfishness,  the  desire  of  every  man  to  get  all  that  he  can  with 
least  effort  or  money,  has  banished  all  prejudice.  If  you  can 
make  a  better  article  than  anybody  else  and  sell  it  cheaper  than 
anybody  else,  you  can  command  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Produce  something  that  somebody  else  wants,  whether  it  be  a 
shoe  string  or  a  savings  bank,  and  the  purchaser  or  patron  will 
not  trouble  himself  to  ask  who  the  seller  is. 

This  same  great  economic  law  runs  through  every  line  of  in- 
dustry, whether  it  be  farming,  manufacturing,  mercantile  or  pro- 
fessional pursuits.  Recognize  this  fundamental  law  of  trade ; 
add  to  it  tact,  good  manners,  a  resolute  will,  a  tireless  capacity 
for  hard  work,  and  you  will  succeed  in  business. 
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I  have  found  in  my  own  experience  of  thirty  years  in  business 
that  success  and  its  conditions  lie  all  around  us,  regardless  of 
race  or  color.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  any  man  with  the 
proper  stuff  in  him  to  make  a  success  in  business,  wherever  he 
may  be.  The  best  and  only  capital  necessary  to  begin  with  is 
simply  honesty,  industry  and  common  sense. 

Mr.  Washington,  in  his  great  speech  at  the  Atlanta  Exposi- 
tion, said  to  the  Xegro:  "Cast  down  your  buckets  where  you 
are."  To  the  young  man  who  would  succeed  in  business  I  com- 
mend the  advice  with  all  my  heart.  The  material  universe  lies 
all  about  you.  Get  hold  of  this  earth  and  make  it  your  own. 
Make  for  yourselves  a  place  in  the  business  of  the  community  in 
which  you  live,  a  part  of  its  life  and  development,  and  gradually 
every  barrier  will  be  burned  away.  You  will  solve  the  problem 
for  self,  for  race  and  country.  Then  will  dawn  the  better, 
brighter  and  happier  day  for  race  and  country. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  R.  T.  PALMER,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  proud  of  the  effort  to  effect 
a  thorough  and  permanent  organization  of  the  National  Business 
League.  Undertaking  it  at  such  a  time,  when  the,  need  for  or- 
ganization along  business  and  industrial  lines  is  impressing  it- 
self upon  the  minds  of  all  thinking  persons  everywhere,  it  can- 
not but  meet  their  unqualified  approval  and  hearty  endorsement. 
I  approve  of  the  call,  and  pray  that  out  of  this  meeting  will  grow 
a  plan  for  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  business  interests 
of  our  people  throughout  the  country.  Such  an  organization 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  bus- 
iness and  an  incentive  to  greater  undertakings  by  them,  and  will 
also  appeal  to  the  manhood  and  spirit  of  enterprise  of  our  young 
people.  Our  people  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  if 
they  would  be  considered  in  the  business  world  and  be  accorded 
a  place  as  men,  they  must,  like  other  men.  awake  to  the  demands 
of  the  hour  and  join  the  train  of  progress  as  it  pushes  its  way 
through  valleys  and  over  hill  tops,  meting  out  death  to  whatever 
would  check  its  headway. 

The  community  T  have  the  honor  to  represent  boasts  of  very 
many  enterprises  owned  and  managed  by  colored  men.  We 
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have  our  merchant  tailors,  tailors,  men's  clothing  establishments, 
grocers,  undertakers,  drug  stores,  butchers,  contractors,  black- 
smiths, and  other  artisans  contribute  no  little  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  community. 

In  the  professions  our  teachers,  physicians  and  preachers  are 
in  evidence,  many  of  whom  enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  community  and  excel  in  their  particular  work. 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  while  I  have  men- 
tioned the  encouraging  phases  of  the  conditions  of  things  among 
us,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  this  applies  to  a  very  small 
proportion  of  our  people.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  still 
asleep.  Great  and  constant  efforts  must  be  made  to  arouse  and 
teach  them  the  lessons  of  the  hour.  If  our  boys  and  girls  would 
be  true  men  and  women  they  must  find  employment.  Where 
there  are  no  business  establishments,  no  banks,  no  stores  of  any 
kind  and  no  farms  cultivated  by  us,  there  can  be  no  employment. 
Let  us  organize!  Let  us  work!  Let  us  try  to  build  up  a  strong 
and  useful  and  healthy  race. 

"WOMEN'S  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BUSINESS." 

BY  MRS.  ALBERTA  MOORE-SMITH. 

That  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  is  an  assertion  that 
was  made  by  King  Solomon  thousands  of  years  ago  and  accepted 
by  men  of  all  ages  as  true.  Many  philosophers  also  maintain 
that  we  are  progressing  in  a  circle,  are  reverting  back  to  the  ways 
and  customs  of  centuries  ago.  The  many  startling  announce- 
ments flashed  over  the  world  occasionally  of  a  new  discovery  or 
invention  are  often  shown  by  history  to  have  existed  ages  ago 
under  a  homogeneous  title. 

From  the  view  point  of  the  creation  of  new  material  the 
science  of  geology  teaches  us  that  King  Solomon  never  uttered  a 
more  self-evident  truth,  and  whether  what  the  philosophers  say 
be  true  or  not,  if  history  has  correctly  recorded  the  facts  of  past 
events,  we  know  that  many  of  our  civilized  nations  could  profit 
by  much  of  what  the  ancients  did. 

In  the  world  of  business  many  improvements  and  evolutions 
have  been  wrought  upon  methods  of  old,  but  hardly  any  of  it  is 
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entirely  new.  To  the  minds  of  many  there  is  a  new  woman,  but 
in  actuality  she  does  not  exist.  Theories  have  been  put  forth 
to  show  that  she  is  new,  but  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  or 
conclusion  agreed  upon  is  that  she  is  simply  progressing;  her 
natural  tendencies  having  not  changed  one  iota. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Cleopatra,  who,  skilled  in  music  and 
conversant  in  art,  was  acknowledged  to  possess  superior  in- 
tellectual talents,  women  have  been  aggressive  and  their  capa- 
bilities recognitory. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  arose  a  class  of  women 
who  won  great  celebrity  by  a  display  of  knowledge  upon  sub- 
jects other  than  "how  babies  cut  teeth."  Prominent  among 
them  were  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Hannah  Moore,  the 
greatest  women  educators  and  writers  of  their  age,  and  the 
highest  types  of  womanhood  morally,  spiritually  and  intellect- 
ually of  any  century.  From  that  time  on  many  women  have 
assiduously  sought  the  blesisngs  of  higher  education  and  a  more 
accurate  kowledge  of  all  that  appertains  to  business.  They  have 
surmounted  many  obstacles,  and  in  this,  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  many  links  have  been  forged  by  them  in  the 
chain  of  "progress." 

The  spirit  of  advancement  is  a  legacy  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  many  brave  women  who,  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition and  persecution  from  many  sources,  gave  their  lives  and 
talents  to  the  cause.  The  labor  of  hundreds  of  years  is  bearing 
fruit ;  women  are  gradually  reaching  the  summit  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and,  therefore,  are  of  greater  usefulness  in  the  business 
world.  "As  a  nation  grows  its  peoples  are  destined  to  feel  the 
influence  and  its  enlightened  development."  The  influence  of 
progress  has  taken  such  a  firm  hold  upon  the  American  nation 
within  the  last  thirty  years  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  woman  to 
remain  in  obscurity  as  it  is  for  men  to  refrain  from  progressing. 
The  practical  business  woman  is  the  outcome,  the  sole  product 
of  America.  In  no  other  country  does  she  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges, liberty,  independence  and  freedom  as  she  does  here.  If 
she  be  true  to  her  calling  she  does  not  abuse  these  privileges ; 
on  the  contrary,  with  all  the  knowledge  gained  from  a  free  and 
unconventional  education  she  takes  her  place  in  society  as  a 
faithful  friend,  in  the  business  world  as  a  judicious  counsellor, 
and  in  the  home  as  a  loving  wife  and  queen. 
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Her  entrance  into  the  business  world  and  her  ratification  along 
all  lines  where  she  has  the  slightest  chance  for  intellectual  im- 
provement has  aroused  such  strong  prejudice  against  her  ad- 
vancement in  the  hearts  of  so  many  men,  and  even  among  the 
women,  that  it  will  take  years  of  discussion,  education  and  agi- 
tation to  win  her  enemies  over  to  the  side  of  right  and  justice. 

The  American  man  possesses  indomitable  courage  and  bus- 
iness daring,  all  the  essential  qualities  that  tend  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful business  career.  He  is  far  ahead  of  the  men  of  other 
races  in  commerce  and  trade.  He  stops  at  nothing  short  of  suc- 
cess. Why  then  so  many  of  them  are  persistent  in  their  en- 
deavors to  withhold  all  knowledge  of  business  from  their  ambi- 
tious wives  and  daughters  is  one  of  the  great  puzzles  of  our  na- 
tional life.  That  opposition  would  arise  from  many  indolent  and 
jealous  women  is  to  be  expected,  for  many  of  them  desire  nothing 
that  is  good  or  anything  that  calls  for  an  extra  expending  of  men- 
tal labor  or  strength.  It  is  gradually  being  conceded  that  woman 
is  man's  equal  intellectually  and  is  only  in  need  of  a  broader  edu- 
cation to  constitute  her  a  dangerous  competitor  to  him.  This  vir- 
tue has  and  will  continue  to  win  an  enviable  place  for  woman  in 
the  world  of  letters  and  trade.  She  simply  asks  for  an  equal 
showing  with  man,  with  the  same  freedom  to  use  accessible  fa- 
cilities accorded  him.  It  is  hardly  fair  for  man  to  declare  that 
woman  is  not  his  equal  and  is  incapable  of  attaining  the  business 
heights  he  has  reached  and  enjoys,  while  systematically  with- 
holding from  her  the  very  means  by  which  he  reached  his  giddy 
station  in  the  business  and  commercial  world. 

Speaking  on  the  question  of  woman's  equality  with  men, 
Ruskin  says:  "We  are  foolish  in  claiming  the  superiority  of  our 
sex  to  the  other ;  in  truth,  each  has  what  the  other  has  not ;  one 
completes  the  other  and  they  are  in  nothing  alike.  The  hap- 
piness of  one  depends  upon  the  other,  asking  and  receiving  from 
each  what  the  other  only  can  give." 

We  women  "are  not  better  or  worse,  higher  or  lower,  because 
the  loftiest  ideals  of  humanity  demand  that  each  shall  be  perfect 
in  its  kind  and  not  be  hindered  in  its  best  work." 

As  women  become  more  generally  educated  along  all  lines 
their  thoughts  will  become  expanded,  their  energies  increased 
and  their  homes  conducted  upon  a  higher  plane,  intellectually, 
physically,  morally  and  spiritually.    Women,  as  a  rule,  are  said 
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to  be  poor  managers,  due  to  the  lack  of  thorough  business 
training  or  experience  perhaps.  Any  woman  who  is  a  good 
housekeeper  knows  that  the  proper  care  of  a  home  requires  as 
much  labor  and  study  as  to  detail  as  does  a  business  house  man- 
aged systematically. 

The  thirst  and  strivings  after  business  knowledge  which  many 
women  display  is  good,  if  not  accompanied  by  the  restlessness  so 
characteristic  of  the  American  business  man.  We  fear  that  this 
electric  atmosphere  is  fast  taking  possession  of  many  of  our 
women  and  making  them  what  they  desire  most  not  to  be. 

Rudyard  Kipling  was  right  when  he  said,  "The  Americans  are 
camping  out."  We  are  in  too  great  a  rush  about  everything. 
The  mild  indulgence  of  anything  is  never  condemnable,  only  an 
over-indulgence ;  and  an  excessive  strain  made  upon  the  nerves 
of  our  business  men  in  their  endeavors  to  amass  wealth  quickly 
is  fast  hurrying  thousands  of  them  to  premature  graves  or  a  rest 
sanitarium. 

Many  are  fast  drifting  away  from  their  true  sphere  in  the  home, 
yet  they  cannot  shake  its  responsibilities  entirely  off,  for  they  are 
joined  by  inalienable  ties.  The  one  link  that  brings  woman 
closer  to  God  than  any  other,  the  blessings  and  happiness  of 
motherhood,  will  not  allow  her  to  forget  her  real  mission  in  life. 
All  women  are  no  more  fitted  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the 
business  world  than  all  men  are  capable  of  becoming  president 
of  the  United  States.  Any  woman  possessing  superior  business 
qualities  has  as  much  right  to  pursue  this  vocation  as  man.  If 
her  sphere  is  within  the  home  only,  let  her  remain  there,  for  the 
advice,  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  many  such  women  is  the 
secret  of  many  a  man's  success.  Gladstone,  Lord  Roseberry 
and  several  other  eminent  British  statesmen,  together  with  many 
prominent  black  and  white  men  of  our  own  country,  are  un- 
stinted in  their  praise  of  their  wives'  devotion,  counsel  and  pow- 
ers behind  the  throne  at  all  times  and  in  all  things. 

The  ideal  business  woman  accomplishes  as  much  good  for 
humanity  as  the  woman  working  for  the  upliftment  of  the  home 
and  church.  She  carries  with  her  a  refining  influence  into  bus- 
iness. The  fineness  which  men  so  much  admire  in  women  does 
not  wear  off. 

Any  woman  entering  any  branch  of  the  professional  or  com- 
mercial world  must  remember  that  she  has  chosen  no  small  task. 
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To  be  successful  her  life  must  be  one  of  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
devotion.  She  should  examine  herself  carefully,  physically  and 
intellectually,  by  the  sharpest  criticism  imaginable  before  enter- 
ing the  arena.  The  thousands  of  women  in  positions  of  trust  to- 
day is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the 
work  of  competent  women  in  all  branches  of  business.  The  de- 
mand for  skilled  laborers  increases,  while  that  of  the  mediocre 
workers  decreases.  Thus  the  army  of  the  unemployed  is  swollen 
every  year. 

At  no  time  in  our  country's  history  have  so  many  women  been 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  as  now.  They  have  entered 
every  accessible  avenue  of  work,  many  from  sheer  necessity, 
others  from  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  contact  in  the  business 
world.  There  is  need  of  woman's  work  and  much  good  in  it,  but 
there  can  be  seen  a  growing  evil.  Many  employers  in  their  greed 
for  gold  are  making  women  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  wa- 
ter." Thus  the  strength  of  the  country's  future  mothers  is  being 
wasted  by  laborious  work  in  factories,  sweat  shops  and  stores. 
Woman's  labor,  they  say,  is  cheap,  but  the  price  given  in 
exchange  by  the  workers  will  be  felt  by  the  coming  genera- 
tions. 

Education  gives  a  joy  that  is  inexpressible,  if  properly  used, 
and  is  only  valuable  when  put  to  a  practical  test.  The  education 
of  no  Negro  girl  should  be  deemed  complete  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  domestic  arts,  so  useful  and  necessary  to  human 
existence  and  happiness.  A  number  of  our  colleges  in  the 
South  land  are  adopting  plans  for  the  future  development  of 
our  girls'  domestic  life.  Let  every  educator  present  make  it  his 
imperative  duty  upon  his  return  home  to  see  that  all  branches  of 
domestic  sciences  are  included,  if  they  are  not  already,  in  the 
school  curriculum.  Proper  college  training  is  a  source  of  ines- 
timable value  to  a  girl,  for  it  better  equips  her  for  the  duties  of 
life.  Its  value  will  be  prdperly  estimated  when  the  time  arrives 
for  a  dislpay  of  such  knowledge.  Our  girls  should  receive  as 
thorough  a  knowedge  of  all  important  studies  as  their  opportu- 
nities and  resources  will  allow  them  to  obtain.  There  is  nothing 
sadder  in  life  than  a  picture  of  a  young,  ambitious  girl  handi- 
capped in  her  aspirations  by  a  lack  of  proper  mental  training. 

"Years  ago  ignorance  was  considered  a  misfortune,  to-day  a 
crime."  Knowledge  is  always  valuable,  yet  it  should  not  draw  a 
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girl  away  from  her  true  mission  in  life.  It  should  not  make  her 
cold  and  over-ambitious ;  but  sweet,  gentle,  amiable  and  kind,  a 
ray  of  sunshine  in  the  home  and  a  blessing  to  all  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact.  It  is  not  important  that  a  girl  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  dead  languages  of  the  world,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  she  be  trained  '"to  the  habit  of  accurate  thought  and  the 
inevitableness  and  loveliness  of  natural  laws." 

The  necessity  of  becoming  proficient  in  business,  trades  and 
domestic  vocations  is  fast  taking  possession  of  Xegro  boys  and 
girls.  All  over  the  country  they  are  anxiously  seeking  diplomas 
in  these  studies,  of  their  own  volition.  Much  of  this  awakening 
is  due  to  the  untiring,  assiduous  labors  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, who  is  leading  thousands  of  Xegro  youths  to  that  kind  of 
an  education  which  creates  a  demand  for  its  services.  He  is  a 
true  leader:  one  amongst  many,  "for  the  instinct  of  leadership  is 
rare,  even  in  these  developing  days.v 

Life  is  a  far  greater  problem  to  the  Xegro  girl  than  to  the  girl 
of  any  other  race.  This  is  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  opportunity 
and  finance,  thus  making  her  life  one  of  greater  suffering,  pri- 
vation and  dangerous  temptation.  It  is  expedient  that  her 
school  training  be  composed  of  practicable  studies,  for  her  life 
will  bear  directlv  upon  the  inmates  of  her  home  and  the  less  for- 
tunate ones  of  the  race. 

We  believe  firmly  that  the  real  solution  of  the  race  problem 
lies  in  the  proper  training  of  every  Xegro  child  in  all  trades  and 
economic  sciences  as  well  as  professions.  W  hen  we  as  a  race 
prove  our  business  efficiency,  then,  and  then  only,  will  we  be 
recognized  as  a  power  in  the  business  world.  What  we  need  to- 
day are  more  competent  business  men  and  women  and  less  aim- 
less ornaments. 

Our  girls  are  now  realizing  how  impossible  it  is  for  all  of  them 
to  become  school-teachers  and  clerks.  The  supply  is  greater 
than  the  demand.  The  waiting  lists  of  all  our  colleges  and  bus- 
iness houses  where  colored  women  are  employed  are  crowded 
with  the  names  of  applicants  seeking  positions,  while  the  homes 
of  many  families  are  without  help,  owing  to  their  inability  to  se- 
cure domestic  service. 

Domestic  science  has  lost  its  menial  reputation.  The  idea  of 
domesticity  being  degrading  is  obsolete.  Our  girls  realize  their 
ability  to  command  wages,  if  competent,  far  superior  to  those 
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paid  many  clerks  and  school-teachers.  It  is  time  they  compre- 
hend this  fact,  for  the  competent  white  maid,  together  with  the 
skilled  mechanic,  are,  in  fact,  taking  the  place  of  unskilled  col- 
ored people.  Competency  is  the  cry  of  civilization.  The  cus- 
toms and  methods  of  the  peoples  of  the  civilized  world  demand 
these  qualifications.  Thus  each  generation  improves  upon  the 
methods  and  corrects  the  mistakes  of  its  predecessors,  and  the 
human  race  is  benefited  and  strengthened.  There  is  no  accom- 
plishment higher  than  that  of  being  a  scientific  cook.  How 
many  Sarah  Tyson  Rorers  have  we  amongst  our  race  to-day? 
Very  few,  if  any.  These  women  are  in  great  demand  in  the 
matrimonial  field  as  well  as  the  domestic  world.  The  trite  say- 
ing of  "reaching  the  heart  of  man  through  the  stomach"  holds 
as  good  to-day  as  it  did  one  hundred  years  ago.  For  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  girls  should  see  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  cuisine  mysteries. 

The  aggressiveness  and  earnestness  of  colored  women  in  Chi- 
cago, who  are  entering  into  business  for  themselves  and  others, 
is  an  excellent  sign  of  their  progress.  Milliner  stores,  chiropodist, 
manicuring  and  hairdressing  parlors,  offices  for  clerical  and 
stenographic  work,  dressmaking  establishments,  bakery  shops 
and  notion  stores  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  business  enterprises 
managed  or  owned  by  them.  Over  one  hundred  Negro  girls  are 
employed  in  the  offices  of  many  prominent  men  of  the  city,  and 
about  thirty  in  the  offices  of  leading  Negro  men.  About  fifteen 
are  filling  clerical  and  other  positions  in  Siegel,  -Cooper  &  Co.'s 
mammoth  store,  the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind  in  our  city. 
Over  three  hundred  of  our  women  are  engaged  in  every  conceiv- 
able kind  of  work  to  be  found  in  a  great  and  growing  cosmopoli- 
tan city  like  Chicago. 

Why  some  of  the  intelligent  girls  of  Chicago  do  not  open*  a 
steam  laundry  and  other  establishments  similar  to  those  man- 
aged by  several  Smith  College  girls  is  more  because  of  the  lack 
of  self-confidence  than  a  lack  of  competency.  In  that  city  our 
women  have  exihibited  such  excellent  business  qualities,  to- 
gether with  other  superior  capabilities,  that  the  demand  for  the 
work  of  efficient  colored  women  is  on  the  increase. 

Believing  that  much  good  could  be  accomplished  by  a  unifi- 
cation of  competent  colored  women,  and  those  desiring  to  ac- 
quire such  knowledge  of  business  as  we  could  give,  there  was 
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organized  in  Chicago  the  13th  of  April  of  this  year  a  Colored 
Women's  Business  Club,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  positions 
for  our  women  in  every  branch  of  the  professional,  commercial 
and  domestic  world,  and  to  help  those  seeking  to  help  them- 
selves. This  club  is  filling  our  long-anticipated  plans  to  further 
the  movement  of  bringing  together  capable  women  for  consulta- 
tion and  inspiration  to  be  gained  only  by  a  union  of  all  so  quali- 
fied. We  have  entered  into  the  work  with  all  the  earnestness, 
enthusiasm  and  confidence  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  command. 

To  those  desirous  of  knowing  the  object  of  our  great  aim, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  are  trying  to  win  over  to  the  side  of 
justice  and  truth  many  men  and  women  engaged  in  business, 
who  bar  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  our  women  on  account  of 
color  and  not  ability. 

We  desire  to  inculcate  into  the  minds  of  all  Negro  women  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  good, 
honest  work  regardless  of  its  character.  As  yet  no  obstacles 
have  interposed  against  the  consummation  of  our  plans.  The 
thinking  men  and  women  of  the  city  have  taken  kindly  to  this 
project,  and  many  of  the  leading  papers  have  given  us  excellent 
write-ups.  This  has,  we  believe,  greatly  accelerated  the  move- 
ment. 

The  city  of  Chicago  abounds  with  colored  women's  clubs,  but 
none  have  for  a  basis  an  amelioration  for  us  along  any  line  of 
work  other  than  the  home  and  church.  This  field  is  too  narrow, 
for  our  opportunities  for  advancement  are  increasing.  We  must 
take  up  every  commercial,  as  well  as  ethical  and  social  question 
of  the  day,  because  it  is  an  age  of  commercial  strife.  It  is  quite 
obvious  to  us  that  better  results  could  be  obtained  if  many  of  the 
diversified  organizations  controlled  by  our  women  would  com- 
bfne  their  strength  and  efforts  with  such  clubs  as  ours  and  help 
along  a  movement  whose  purpose  and  intention  are  to  better  the 
condition  of  Negro  women  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  club  proper  is  composed  of  thirty  members,  stenographers, 
bookkeepers,  microscopists,  copyists,  trained  nurses,  music 
teachers,  milliners,  etc.  In  connection  with  this  is  a  domestic 
department  where  competent  teachers  will  instruct  all  presons 
coming  under  this  head  the  true  principles  and  beauty  of  domes- 
ticity, by  this  method  raising  the  standard  of  work  to  its  rightful 
position  in  the  minds  of  those  who  follow  this  vocation,  and  the 
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general  public.  All  the  officers  are  graduates  of  the  commercial 
departments  of  various  schools  of  technology  located  in  Chicago. 

The  first  important  step  taken  by  the  members  was  to  secure 
incorporation  papers.  These  were  received  this  month.  Stren- 
uous efforts  are  being  made  to  open  in  October  an  exchange, 
day  nursery  and  employment  bureau,  with  rest  rooms  attached 
for  working  women.  Here  all  the  current  literature  of  the  day 
will  be  kept  for  the  delectation  of  the  members.  Instructions 
also  will  be  given  in  all  branches  of  business  to  those  who  are  not 
perfectly  competent. 

Many  philanthropic  people  of  the  city  have  promised  to  assist 
when  we  call  upon  them  for  aid.  This  will  greatly  help  the  club, 
for  it  is  not  a  financial  organization.  We  are  proud  to  say  that 
this  is  the  first  colored  women's  business  club  to  be  organized 
by  our  women  in  the  United  States,  although  a  club  in  Indianap- 
olis, it  is  said,  in  part  does  similar  work  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Amongst  our  women  we  have  the  only  colored  saleslady  in 
the  country,  employed  in  a  large  store  owned  by  white  mer- 
chants, in  the  person  of  Miss  Mattie  Johnson,  demonstrator  for 
the  Hazel  Pure  Foods. 

It  is  by  such  movements  as  these  that  the  actual  progress  and 
moral  strength  of  the  Negro  should  be  measured.  Our 
standard  should  be  gauged  by  the  energetic  and  as- 
piring element  of  the  race,  and  not  by  the  paupers  in  the 
poorhouse,  criminals  in  the  jails  and  idle  vagrants  to  be  seen 
upon  the  streets  of  all  large  cities.  This  recognition  is  accorded 
other  nations  and  should  be  given  to  the  Negro  as  well.  The 
sins  and  weaknesses  of  other  nations  are  always  hidden  from 
the  public  gaze,  while  those  of  the  Negro  are  forever  laid  bare 
before  the  illuminable  rays  of  the  searchlight  of  public  criticism. 
He  is  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged  for  his  wonder- 
ful moral,  spiritual  and  mental  improvement  made  within  the 
past  thirty-five  years.  Out  of  the  misery  of  slavery,  with  its  im- 
morality and  debauchery,  have  arisen  eminent  ministers,  mis- 
sionaries, philanthropists,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  scholars  of  na- 
tional and  international  reputation.  No  race  of  once-enslaved 
people  has  ever  accomplished  this  much  within  the  same  length 
of  time.  The  display  of  hundreds  of  books  written  by  prominent 
Negroes  of  America,  now  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  is 
a  proud  testimonial  of  this  fact. 
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I  ask  the  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers  present  at  this  meet- 
ing to  encourage,  upon  your  return  home,  your  women  opening 
any  and  all  kinds  of  business  stores.  Encourage  business  knowl- 
edge, for  what  is  of  paramount  interest  to  your  women  should 
greatly  interest  you  as  well.  None  are  entirely  free  from  her 
influence  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  and  it  is  the  better  qualities 
we  hope  to  strengthen.  Our  women  need  this  knowledge  in 
order  that  they  may  become  better  wives,  more  companionable 
sisters,  more  loving  sweethearts  and  a  greater  help  to  our  men 
in  their  daily  struggle,  for  food  and  shelter  for  the  inmates  of  the 
home.  These  women  will  also  become  heads  of  families  to  whom 
physical,  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  of  a  high  degree  will  be 
transmitted.  The  future  of  our  women  is  not  as  ambiguous  as 
it  was  five  years  ago.  Although  we  have  not  reached  the  mil- 
lennial dawn,  we  will  yet  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  statements  made 
by  those  who  have  no  confidence  in  the  progress  of  Negro 
women.  No  race  of  men  can  decide  what  is  best  for  us  any 
more  than  we  can  decide  what  is  best  for  them.  They  cannot 
sit  in  judgment  consistently  against  our  progress,  for  they  are 
not  perfect  themselves.  We  never  expect,  or  desire,  to  reach 
this  zenith  of  glory,  for  men  would  become  companionless  and 
we  aliens  in  our  own  land. 

Our  women  must  dare  to  go  forward  like  women  of  other 
races.  "Push''  is  the  one  requisite  necessary  for  success. 
Punctuality  is  the  keynote  of  nearly  every  business  man's  suc- 
cess. Women  must  practise  this  same  virtue  if  they  desire 
equality,  for  it  is  the  best  proof  of  mental  discipline.  We  cannot 
neglect  this  and  be  successful. 

We  must  be  kind,  yet  positive  to  all  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact,  for  the  man  or  woman  who  is  uncertain  about  his  or 
her  own  mind  cannot  influence  others. 

Our  success  also  depends  largely  upon  our  own  personal 
standards  and  ideals  as  well  as  mental  qualifications. 

Many  disappointments  will  appear  before  even  a  moderate 
success  is  obtained.  Yet  diligent  striving  will  bring  it  in  the 
end,  and  this  means  the  giving  of  one's  entire  life  to  the  work. 
High  upon  the  hill  daisies  are  growing  awaiting  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  climb  and  endure. 

It  is  said  "that  extraordinary  genius  cannot  forever  remain 
hidden  or  forgotten,  sooner  or  later  some  one  will  bring  forth  the 
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knowledge  to  light."  Neither  can  the  doors  of  trade  and  com- 
merce remain  forever  closed  to  Negro  women.  Sooner  or  later 
they  will  be  seen  by  hundreds  in  banks,  counting  houses  and 
stores.  The  moneyed  men  of  our  race  should  form  corporations 
and  enter  every  branch  of  business  from  confectionery  stores  to 
banks. 

Do  not  have  your  women  forever  stand  and  knock,  knock  at 
the  doors  of  Anglo-Saxon  business  men  who  often  will  not 
accept  her  on  account  of  color.  We  must  help  ourselves  before 
condemning  others  for  not  assisting  us  along  this  line  of 
progress.  Our  women  must  qualify  themselves  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  for  "competition  is  the  life  of  trade"  and  the 
only  true  claim  for  recognition. 

Every  nobly  inspired  Negro  woman,  regardless  of  her  work, 
who  is  endeavoring  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  business  ladder  is 
erecting  a  monument  for  herself  as  well  as  the  race  which  will 
stand  against  all  prejudice  and  opposition  through  all  ages. 

We  must  feel  the  necessity  of  living  up  to  God's  natural  laws, 
thereby  making  the  world  better  for  our  living  and  happier  for 
our  human  speech. 

"GO  INTO  BUSINESS." 

BY  MR.  THEO.  W.  JONES,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  most  staid,  substantial  and  conservative  men  of  any  com- 
munity are  its  business  men.  The  activity  and  enterprise  of  this 
great  city  are  due  very  largely  to  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  its 
business  men.  They  have  builded  its  great  stores  and  ware- 
houses and  filled  them  with  the  products  of  shops,  factories, 
fields,  mines  and  forests.  They  have  reared  its  gigantic  office 
buildings,  attracted  hither  its  teeming  thousands  and  built  up  its 
commerce.  They  have  made  its  wealth,  established  its  reputa- 
tion and  contributed  to  its  pride  and  glory.  They  furnish  the 
munition  of  war  as  well  as  the  materials  of  peace,  for  they  are 
to-day  the  only  arbitrators  who  stand  between  capital  and  labor 
and  prevent  each  from  flying  at  the  other's  throat. 

On  account  of  his  great  achievements  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
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solid  interests,  and  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, the  state  and  the  nation,  besides  making  his  own  sur- 
roundings comfortable,  if  not  luxurious,  the  business  man  has 
commanded  the  attention  and  the  admiration  of  at  least  a  part  of 
the  more  ambitious  portion  of  mankind ;  and  many,  stimulated  by 
the  saying  that  "ventures  make  merchants,"  launch  out  upon  a 
business  career. 

For  such  a  man  to  attempt  success  in  one  of  the  many  avenues 
of  business  is  the  natural  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  easier  to  get 
into  business  than  it  is  to  get  into  one  of  the  professions  or 
trades ;  for  to  enter  one  of  these  a  man  must  spend  much  time 
in  preparation  by  way  of  study  or  apprenticeship;  but  if  he  has 
the  means,  he  may  enter  at  once  into  the  arena  of  business  and 
engage  in  his  chosen  vocation. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  from  anything  I  have  said  that  a  suc- 
cessful business  career  needs  no  preparation,  for  it  does  need 
not  only  this,  but  more :  it  needs,  besides  preparation,  aptitude. 
A  man  should  know  precisely  the  scope  of  his  faculties  and 
never  go  beyond  them.  It  is  almost  as  important  to  learn  what 
one  cannot  do,  as  to  find  out  just  exactly  what  he  can  do.  No 
one  can  succeed  in  everything.  He  may  be  jack  of  all  trades 
but  he  will  be  master  of  none.  With  but  comparatively  few 
exceptions  a  man  must  concentrate  all  his  forces  on  some  one 
undertaking  if  he  would  accomplish  anything  worthy  of  pos- 
session. One  distinct  purpose  must  energize  every  life,  and  to 
this  purpose  all  other  aspirations,  desires  and  purposes  must  be 
made  subservient.  If  there  be  no  such  supreme  purpose,  you 
have  a  man  with  no  well  directed  ambition ;  a  life  without  a  pur- 
pose, or  at  least  one  in  which  the  prospect  of  success  has  not 
as  yet  dawned. 

The  next  step  towards  going  into  business  is  to  learn  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  branch  of  business  selected,  and 
then  to  ascertain  if  your  peculiar  gifts  and  fitness  are  adapted  to 
these  requirements.  One  cannot  hope  to  engage  successfully  in 
mechanical  business  without  being  a  mechanic,  and  he  cannot 
be  a  first-class  mechanic  without  having  some  mechanical  genius. 
One  cannot  aspire  to  become  a  great  builder  without  having 
some  constructive  ability,  any  more  than  he  can  hope  to  be  an 
inventor  without  having  some  inventive  genius. 

In  some  families  long  before  a  boy  has  gotten  well  into  his 
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teens  the  father  will  say:  "I  am  going  to  make  a  doctor,"  or  "a 
lawyer  of  that  boy."  After  years  have  been  wasted  in  the  study 
ot  medicine,  or  in  reading  law.  as  the  case  may  be,  it  is  discov- 
ered that  the  young  man's  inclinations  do  not  run  along  the  pre- 
scribed line  at  all  and  that  he  has  no  liking  whatever  for  the 
profession  into  which  he  is  being  pressed.  He  then  turns  his  at- 
tention toward  that  calling  for  which  he  thinks  he  has  talents. 
His  family  not  being  wealthy,  or  perhaps  a  reverse  of  fortune 
at  this  time  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  his  studies 
and  hunt  up  a  job  at  whatever  he  can  earn  a  living.  You  may 
meet  these  young  men  in  any  large  city  driving  wagons,  waiting 
on  table  in  lunch  rooms  and  restaurants,  or  wasting  their  time 
and  ruining  themselves  in  the  gilded  halls  of  sin  and  shame.  We 
all  know  that  a  stern  necessity  may  often  compel  one  to  resort 
to  distasteful  employment ;  but  I  hold  that  whenever  there  is  a 
ruling  desire  justified  by  proper  education,  though  adverse  cir- 
cumstances may  hinder  and  delay,  they  never  can  extinguish  it, 
for  whenever  there  is  a  will  there  will  be  found  a  way  to  the  real- 
ization of  that  one  supreme  ambition  of  life. 

Permit  me  to  say  for  the  encouragement  of  hundreds  of  young 
men  that  a  diploma  from  a  great  university  is  not  essential  to 
going  into  business.  Any  one  who  will  observe  closely  the  uni- 
versity bred  students  of  to-day  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  many  misfits.  Without  pausing  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  is  responsible,  the  university  or  the  man,  the 
fact  remains  that  young  fellows  graduate  from  classic  halls 
having  no  practical  knowledge,  and  because  they  cannot  find 
what  they  most  desire  to  do,  they  fold  their  arms  and  sit  down 
to  bemoan  the  fact  that  merit  does  not  always  find  its  proper  re- 
ward. They  have  too  much  education  they  think  to  be  a  porter, 
janitor,  or  laborer,  and  certainly  not  enough  of  the  right  kind 
to  be  a  carpenter,  blacksmith  or  shoemaker,  and  hence  many 
become  intellectual  tramps,  and  may  be  found  here  and  there 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

As  no  man  can  run  a  steam  engine  unless  he  is  an  engineer, 
and  as  he  cannot  be  an  engineer  unless  he  has  served  an  appren- 
ticeship, and  as  no  man  can  practise  medicine  unless  he  has 
passed  the  requisite  examination,  so  no  man  should  hope  suc- 
cessfully to  go  into  any  business  who  does  not  know  how  that 
particular  business  is  conducted.    But  even  then  no  man's  equip- 
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ment  is  complete  unless  he  is  gifted  with  a  talent  for  the  business 
in  which  he  engages. 

Before  going  into  business,  intelligent  people  find  it  necessary 
to  send  their  sons  to  a  business  college  where  they  can  acquire  a 
thoroughly  comprehensive  business  training.  The  successful  busi- 
ness man  must  know  the  relation  of  values,  understand  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  and  be  versed  in  the  principles  of  trade. 
He  must  know  how  to  get  more  than  one  hundred  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  invested,  how  to  keep  receipts  ahead  of  disburse- 
ments, and  profits  ahead  of  losses.  He  must  know  the  differ- 
ence between  assets  and  liabilities,  and  not  let  that  difference  get 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  But  unless  he  is  born  with  an 
aptitude  for  business  no  amount  of  training  will  enable  him  to 
attain  the  highest  success. 

The  exhortation  of  Horace  Greeley  to  young  men  proved  to 
be  good  advice,  when  he  said,  "Go  West,  young  man."  The  im- 
patient friends  of  the  Negro,  with  considerable  less  foresight  than 
Air.  Greeley,  are  advising  him  to  "go  into  business."  If  a  young 
man  lacked  money  for  transportation,  but  was  endowed  with  a 
good  pair  of  legs,  he  could  walk  to  the  West,  but  with  no  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  public,  and  without  money,  the  Negro 
cannot  walk  into  business.  Even  if  he  had  money  he  would  be 
almost  certain  to  lose  it  in  an  unwise  investment.  Because  the 
art  of  doing  business  successfully  is  not  born  in  a  black  man, 
any  more  than  the  skill  of  the  scientist  or  the  learning  of  the 
philosopher  is  born  in  the  white  man ;  each  must  be  acquired  by 
study  and  experience.  Hence  the  black  man's  stock  in  trade 
must  consist  of  something  more  than  a  bank  account,  or  even 
a  store  stocked  with  a  line  of  goods.  He  must  have  honor, 
integrity,  a  good  practical  everyday  business  sense.  Having  been 
engaged  in  business  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  am, 
perhaps,  as  well  qualified  as  many  men  to  speak  with  authority 
on  this  subject.  Trust  me  I  am  right.  However  much  money 
you  may  have,  do  not  try  to  be  a  business  man  when  you  lack 
every  quality  which  must  fit  you  for  such  a  career. 

Some  people  have  such  a  poor  conception  of  business  and  the 
requirements  of  a  business  man  that  they  often  spoil  a  good 
farm  hand  or  a  teamster  who  managed  to  save  a  little  money,  by 
advising  him  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  They  tell  him  that 
he  "need  not  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  and  ask, 
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"Why  work  for  others,  helping  them  to  make  money,  when  you 
can  just  as  well  make  it  for  yourself?  Be  your  own  boss,  free  to 
do  as  you  please."  They  forget  that  there  are  one  hundred  col- 
ored men  who  will  work  hard  for  a  boss  or  a  taskmaster  to  every 
individual  who  will  do  anything  for  himself.  The  fact  that  this 
is  a  free  country  and  no.  man  with  money  or  credit  can  be  re- 
strained from  going  into  business  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
or  is  unfit  to  manage,  may  account  for  large  crop  of  bankrupts 
and  failures  which  we  are  producing. 

There  are  few  colored  men  with  intellect  so  penetrating  and 
wisdom  so  profound  as  to  be  able,  without  assistance,  to  fully 
comprehend  all  that  is  really  worth  knowing  in  the  business 
world.  There  is  scarcely  any  science  that  can  be  speedily 
learned,  or  indeed  learned  at  all,  without  a  teacher,  even  when 
one  is  provided  with  the  best  text-books.  For  after  all  books 
only  point  the  way  to  knowledge,  but  it  requires  a  living  tutor  to 
explain  the  difficulties  and  remove  the  doubts. 

By  following  this  indiscriminate  advice  to  go  into  business, 
incompetency  and  inexperience  are  manifest  in  the  conduct  of 
many  of  our  shops  and  stores.  Gifts  are  misapplied  in  the  pro- 
fession as  well,  hence  we  have  a  man  with  the  inclination  of  a 
butcher  in  the  practice  of  surgery :  another  with  the  instinct  of  a 
blacksmith  trying  to  extract  teeth  without  pain  ;  and  again  we 
find  a  man  who  ought  to  be  a  deck  hand  or  rail  splitter  in  the 
ministry  and  perhaps  dubbed  D.  D.,  who  works  greater  harm 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity  than  the  Boxers  in  China.  Thus  we 
have  some  men  actually  and  intelligently  representing  the 
learned  professions  and  honest  industries,  but  many  actually  and 
intelligently  representing  none  of  them. 

When  is  the  present  emphasis  upon  going  into  business  to  be 
discontinued^  Are  genius,  enterprise,  experience  and  expenditure 
of  money  to  be  forever  misdirected?  Is  our  rapidly  increasing 
population,  with  its  mingling  of  ugliness  and  usefulness,  to  find  no 
practical  field  for  its  proper  development?  To  my  mind  we  shall 
find  our  new  domain  more  and  more  in  the  manufactories,  trades, 
diversified  industries,  and  especially  in  the  practical  training  of 
men  and  women  that  they  may  become  proficient  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  garden  and  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  and  thus 
make  the  earth,  once  cursed  for  our  sakes,  bring  forth  more 
abundantlv  of  its  wealth.    There  are  tens  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
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sands  of  square  miles  of  rich  land  that  never  saw  a  ploughshare, 
there  are  great  mountains  of  iron,  vast  deposits  of  coal,  and  end- 
less veins  of  metal.  If  in  the  development  of  these  material  re- 
sources we  cannot  furnish  the  capital  and  scientific  knowledge, 
we  can  at  least  furnish  the  bone  and  the  muscle.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  more  scientific  interest  to  be  shown  by  our  people  in 
the  breeding  of  stock,  and  in  improved  methods  of  poultry  yard 
and  dairy,  to  the  end  that  greater  value  may  be  obtained  under 
more  intelligent  management. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  arguing  against  our  people  intelli- 
gently going  into  business.  Whoever  wishes  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness, from  whatever  state,  of  whatever  color,  antecedents  or  re- 
ligion, let  him  do  so.  But,  as  a  race,  if  we  would  become  a  factor 
in  the  great  business  world  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
Let  us  first  study  with  anxious  care,  ascertain  the  kind  of  work 
which  nature  and  education  have  best  fitted  us  to  perform,  and 
then  do  well  the  thing  which  lies  within  the  range  of  our  capa- 
bilities. Let  us  acquire  mechanical  knowledge  in  the  industrial 
school  or  by  serving  as  apprentices  in  shop  and  factory  before 
engaging  in  mechanical  business ;  let  us  see  to  it  that  our  boys 
and  girls  are  so  equipped  as  to  enable  them  to  intelligently  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  great  mercantile  world  before  going  into 
mercantile  business.  It  has  been  clearly  proven  that  this  sort  of 
knowledge  can  be  systematically  acquired  in  the  practical  depart- 
ment of  a  business  college.  Let  us  learn  that  no  one  can  really 
succeed  who  is  void  of  worth ;  that  dishonesty,  ignorance  and 
deception  are  not  more  successful  in  business  life  than  anywhere 
else,  and  that  pretension  is  nothing  while  ability  and  worth  are 
everything.  When  we  shall  have  learned  these  things  and  many 
others  let  us  go  into  business  with  a  zest  that  shall  not  only 
promise  success  but  achieve  it. 

Among  all  the  moral  qualifications  which  help  in  business 
there  is  not  one  of  greater  importance  than  honesty.  However 
much  this  noble  quality  may  be  disregarded  in  the  professional, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  business  world.  There  are  some 
doctors  and  lawyers  who  build  up  a  lucrative  practice  by  reason 
of  their  personal  appearance  and  manners,  by  what  they  claim 
and  by  what  they  are  supposed  to  know.  The  merchant  cannot 
hope  to  attain  success  in  that  way.  He  must  give  to  his  cus- 
tomers in  return  for  their  money  a  fair  value,  and  he  must 
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build  up  in  the  community  a  reputation  for  honesty  in  return  for 
his  right  and  title  to  be  numbered  among  its  worthy  business 
men.  The  experiences  of  daily  life  teach  that  the  best  kind  of 
success  is  not  that  which  comes  by  false  representation ;  not  that 
which  is  gained  by  some  cunningly  devised  trick  or  caught 
in  some  skilfully  contrived  trap ;  nor  yet  that  which  comes 
by  accident,  chance  or  luck.  One  may  succeed  for  a  time 
by  fraud,  chicanery,  or  by  violence,  if  you  please,  but  he 
can  succeed  permanently  only  by  rectitude  of  life  and  conduct. 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  and  this  is  confirmed  in  business  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

Another  factor  having  much  to  do  with  success  attending  a 
man  in  business  is  self-reliance.  If  you  want  a  thing  well  done, 
do  not  trust  it  to  your  wife,  clerk  or  servant,  while  you  idle  away 
your  time  at  the  race  track,  ball  game  or  billiard  table,  but  go 
and  see  to  it  yourself.  Strict  attention,  close  application,  rigid 
method  and  utmost  promptness  are  a  few  of  the  qualities  re- 
quired in  the  proper  conduct  of  any  business.  Let  us  repeat, 
lest  we  forget,  that  there  is  much  less  need  for  brilliancy  and  daz- 
zling genius  in  our  business  men,  than  for  such  homely  qualities 
and  virtues  as  common  sense,  honesty,  industry,  persistency 
and  punctuality.  There  is  not  a  crisis  so  serious,  not  a  problem 
so  difficult,  that  cannot  be  met  and  solved  by  those  who  possess, 
these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Coupled  with  the  idea  of  going  into  business  the  question  of 
capital  enters  very  largely  into  account.  Some  of  our  people  are 
disposed  to  be  pessimistic,  because  large  sums  of  money  are  not 
at  their  disposal.  It  may  be  a  discouraging  task  for  the  young 
man  of  to-day  to  go  into  business  with  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
hundred  dollars,  yet  many  of  our  parents,  with  advantages  in- 
finitely poorer  than  our  own,  began  the  world  without  a  dollar, 
and  by  dint  of  industry  and  strict  economy  have  amassed  wealth. 
Many  a  youth  who  cannot  pay  room  rent  or  a  laundry  bill  has 
"money  to  burn.''  Where  is  the  young  man  who  does  not  spend 
twenty  cents  a  day  for  cigars  or  cigarettes?  And  yet  by  this 
small  expenditure  alone,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  he  will 
in  fifty  years  have  literally  burned  up  about  $20,000. 

There  are  few  colored  families  but  waste  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years  an  amount  which  if  saved  and  put  out  at  interest  would 
make  them  rich.    With  our  people  the  idea  of  small  savings  is 
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lost  sight  of  in  a  general  rush  to  get  rich  at  once.  Quick  returns 
for  money  invested  is  that  for  which  the  average  colored  man  is 
looking.  This  mistaken  notion  often  leads  him  to  place  his 
money  on  the  wheel  of  fortune,  to  bet  on  a  race  horse,  or  to  in- 
vest his  money  in  the  policy  shops,  instead  of  the  savings  bank. 
It  is  not  that  he  is  by  nature  more  of  a  sport  than  the  white  man, 
but  that  he  lacks  the  average  white  man's  patience,  and  this  as 
much  as  any  one  thing  is  the  bane  of  a  majority  of  our  people. 
The  speaker  is  personally  acquainted  with  one  of  the  members 
of  a  leading  white  firm  in  Chicago  who  came  to  that  city  without 
a  cent  and  was  employed  as  janitor  of  the  very  store  in  which 
he  afterwards  made  a  fortune  and  is  to-day  a  member  of  the  firm. 
This  may  be  an  exceptional  case,  yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  exceptional  cases  which  call  the  attention  of 
thoughtless  people  to  the  great  value  of  small  savings. 

Since  it  is  impossible  for  every  white  man  to  be  a  business 
man,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  every  colored  man  to  be  a  business 
man,  although  he  has  all  the  qualities  and  virtues  which  have 
been  enumerated.  Where  there  is  one  business  man  there  must 
of  necessity  be  many  hundreds  of  men  in  the  humbler  walks  of 
life.  But  every  man,  whether  white  or  black,  may  become  suc- 
cessful and  influential  if  he  will  but  be  persistent  in  welldoing, 
temperate  in  his  habits,  and  save  a  part  of  his  daily  earnings. 
There  is  not  an  artisan  or  laborer  in  good  health  who  may  not 
become  independent  in  time  if  he  will  but  carefully  husband  his 
wages  and  guard  against  the  little  useless  expenditures.  There 
is  not  a  farmer  in  all  the  South  land,  who,  if  he  will  but  learn 
scientific  methods,  apply  himself  to  his  work  with  proper  dili- 
gence and  use  good  judgment  in  disposing  of  his  stock  at  the 
right  time,  but  will  be  in  easy  circumstances  if  he  will  carefully 
husband  his  profits.  The  average  citizen  who  has  prospered,  if  he 
will  wisely  invest  his  new  surplus  so  as  to  provide  against  sick- 
ness or  the  loss  of  employment,  will  be  comfortable,  while  those 
who  keep  but  a  few  clays'  march  ahead  of  actual  want  are  a  little 
better  off  than  slaves.  It  is  unfortunately  true  among  our  people 
that  the  class  who  toil  the  hardest  squander  most  recklessly  the 
money  they  earn,  and  being  too  proud  to  beg  may  have  at  any 
time  to  choose  between  theft  and  starvation.  People  who  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  are  not  their  own  masters.  To  one  who 
has  witnesed  much  of  the  distress  and  misery  of  the  poor,  it  is 
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difficult  to  account  for  this  short-sightedness  among  our  people ; 
but  no  doubt  the  main  trouble  lies  in  the  utter  contempt  with 
which  we  are  wont  to  look  upon  petty  savings.  We  do  not  set 
a  proper  value  upon  the  small  denominations  of  fractional  cur- 
rency. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  as  difficult  to  point  out  the  individual  or 
define  the  class  who  should  go  into  business  as  it  would  be  to 
mark  out  a  royal  road  to  success.  But  he  who  would  succeed 
in  any  undertaking  must  not  injure  his  health  by  overwork  or 
exposure,  nor  corrupt  his  life  or  morals  by  unholy  living.  To  go 
into  business  and  conscientiously  reap  reward  of  success  many 
negative  conditions  must  be  met,  a  far  greater  number  than  time 
will  permit  me  to  discuss.  Although  I  have  called  attention  to 
certain  moral  and  mental  qualities,  habits  of  life  and  traits  of 
character,  the  possession  of  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
essential  to  those  who  aspire  to  a  truly  successful  business  ca- 
reer, yet  I  have  tried  to  show  all  who  are  really  industrious  and 
discreet  may  struggle  into  the  front  ranks  of  the  world's  workers. 

He  who  does  the  very  best  he  can  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  who  makes  the  most  of  every  opportunity,  saves 
his  time  as  though  it  were  money,  and  treasures  up  all  the  knowl- 
edge possible ;  who  makes  the  most  of  his  ability ;  who  helps  his 
fellow-men  when  they  are  worthy  and  opportunity  affords ;  who 
gives  the  best  that  is  in  him  upon  all  occasions ;  who  performs 
for  the  community,  the  state  and  the  nation  excellent  and  honor- 
able service ;  who  earns  his  posessions  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ; 
who  is  honest  in  his  dealings,  loyal  in  his  friendships,  and  true 
to  himself — such  a  person  is  leading  a  truly  successful  life, 
whether  in  business  or  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman:  At  this  juncture  the  President  of  this  con- 
vention desires  to  say  a  word. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  President:  There  is  just  one 
suggestion  which  I  want  to  make,  and  that  is  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  persons  on  the  programme  will  not  fail  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  their  individual  success  in  business.  Now,  Mr.  Jones's 
address  was  excellent,  better  than  I  could  have  made,  or  many 
of  us  made,  but  there  is  just  one  thing  I  wish  Mr.  Jones  would 
have  added  to  his  address — if  he  would  have  told  how  he  suc- 
ceeded in  business  in  Chicago  in  the  magnificent  manner  he  has 
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succeeded.  I  know  he  is  too  modest  to  do  that,  but  it  would 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  a  great  many  people  in  this  audi- 
ence if  they  could  have  known  to  what  extent  Mr.  Jones  is  a 
successful  business  man  in  his  own  city ;  and  I  hope  that  those 
who  are  to  speak,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  they  can  do,  if  they 
will  possibly  smother  their  modesty  in  a  large  degree  and  let 
us  know  how  they  succeeded  in  business. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  these  exercises  decided  in  the 
beginning  that  there  were  to  be  a  number  of  distinguished  per- 
sons here, — distinguished  ministers,  distinguisned  lawyers,  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life ;  and  they  decided 
that,  notwithstanding  we  appreciate  the  presence  of  these  per- 
sons, it  would  perhaps  be  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  introduce  all 
of  them  to  this  audience.  But  this  committee  has  authorized  me 
to  make  two  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  I  believe  that  you  will 
all  agree  with  me  that  the  committee  have  been  wise  in  doing  this. 
We  have  with  us  the  presidents  of  two  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
educational  institutions  in  the  South, — institutions  that  have 
been  largely  instrumental  in  making  such  a  meeting  as  this  pos- 
sible. As  you  heard  the  excellent  speeches  from  the  gentlemen 
from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  from  Virginia,  from  all 
the  Southern  States,  I  hope  you  remembered  that  it  was  possible 
for  those  speeches  to  be  made  because  these  large  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  South,  which  were  founded  years  ago  through 
the  generosity  of  our  Northern  friends,  were  put  into  existence. 
Without  going  further  I  want  to  introduce  for  a  moment  Prof. 
C.  F.  Meserve,  who  is  president  of  Shaw  University  and  a  most 
noted  educator. 

REMARKS  OF  PROF.  C.  F.  MESERVE. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  all  that  the  vote  of  the  committee  has  in 
no  way  been  vitiated  by  the  Chairman  calling  upon  me,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  down  in  North  Carolina  the  managers  of  the 
Coleman  Manufacturing  Company  are  all  Negroes,  including 
Coleman  and  myself. 

I  am  surprised  at  being  called  upon  to  speak  to  you  this 
morning,  for  I  feel  that  a  great  honor  has  been  bestowed  upon  me. 
You  have  come  here  from  all  over  the  land  and  have  captured 
this  city,  and  it  is  yours,  and  I  supposed  that  no  white  man  could 
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say  anything.  I  thought  the  condition  was  something  as  it  was 
years  ago  here  in  Boston  when  the  trend  of  Irish  emigration  was 
this  way  so  strongly  that  the  natives  of  the  city  used  to  sing  this 
song,  or  part  of  it: 

"No  Irish  need  apply, 
For  everything  is  lovely 
And  the  goose  hangs  high." 

I  supposed  that  was  the  situation  of  things  here  to-day ;  but  if. 
you  will  allow  me  to  speak  from  this  corner  I  would  like  to. 

I  claim  this  as  my  home  city — just  a  few  miles  out  of  this  to 
the  south  midway  between  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  Plym- 
outh Rock  I  first  saw  the  light  of  day ;  in  a  town  that  always 
stood  first  in  the  antislavery  party  I  first  saw  the  light  of  day, 
in  a  place  known  as  Island  Grove  in  the  town  of  Abington, 
where  have  been  heard  more  antislavery  speeches  than  in  any 
other  grove  in  the  United  States.  Perhaps  half  a  mile  from 
where  I  was  raised  was  where  the  American  Antislavery  party 
always  held  its  gatherings  on  the  4th  of  July  and  where,  too, 
on  the  1st  of  August  the  antislavery  friends  in  this  part  of  the 
land  gathered  to  celebrate  the  British  emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies.  There  was  the  labor ;  here  the  fruition.  There  were  the 
words ;  here  the  works.  It  was  there  where  I  gathered  my  first 
inspiration ;  it  was  there  I  first  saw  our  grand  old  war  governor, 
John  A.  Andrew.  (Applause.)  There  is  where  I  first  saw 
Charles  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips.  (Applause.)  I  can  see 
now  just  how  he  looked.  Yesterday  I  took  some  of  our  friends 
from  North  Carolina  out  to  Mount  Auburn,  that  the}/  might  stand 
there  by  the  grave  of  Sumner ;  and  we  stood  as  I  always  stand 
when  I  am  there,  with  uncovered  heads,  and  there  came  to  me 
those  words  of  Longfellow,  that  he  wrote  at  the  time  of  Sumner's 
death :  "Were  a  star  quenched  on  high  for  ages  would  its  flight, 
still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky,  shine  upon  all  mortal 
sight."  So,  when  a  great  man  dies,  for  ages  beyond  our  ken  the 
light  he  leaves  behind  shines  upon  the  paths  of  men. 

You  will  pardon  this  line  of  thought,  friends,  but  this  is  my 
home  and  my  father  was  an  early  struggler  up  here  for  you,  and 
I  thought  how  the  tears  would  moisten  his  eyes  were  he  living 
and  could  come  here  and  see  this  too. 

Now  a  word  about  North  Carolina,  you  probably  want  to  hear. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  North  Carolina,  and  I  hope  these 
newspaper  men  here  will  say  to  their  readers  that  nine-tenths 
that  you  read  about  the  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  is  false. 
(Applause.)  Friends,  do  you  understand  the  inside  of  things 
South  ?  Did  you  ever  know  a  grand  man,  a  grand  woman,  to 
start  out  in  a  noble  enterprise  and  succeed  without  meeting  with 
opposition?  This  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  success.  You  have 
got  to  pay  it.  You  have  got  to  meet  it,  and  you  have  got  to  over- 
come it.  (Applause.) 

REMARKS  BY  DR.  H.  B.  FRIZZELL,  PRINCIPAL  OF  HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE. 

I  asked  your  President  not  to  ask  me  to  speak  this  morning. 
I  came  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  for  I  believe  the  colored 
people  have  got  to  solve  this  problem  themselves,  and  it  is  best 
for  us  of  the  white  race  to  listen  to  what  they  are  saying,  and 
see  what  they  are  doing.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  what  this 
convention  is  for.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  come  here  to  Boston, 
to  enlighten  its  very  intelligent  people  as  to  what  the  Negro  is 
doing  for  his  race  in  the  South.  (Applause.)  You  have  no  reason 
to  be  discouraged.  Sometimes  people,  have  said  that  we  were 
all,  down  there,  going  to  the  dogs.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
gentlemen  who  spoke  last  night  spoke  about  what  has  actually 
been  accomplished  by  members  of  the  colored  race  in  the  South. 
I  am  very  glad  for  another  thing,  and  that  is,  that  you  of  the 
North  and  you  of  the  South  are  beginning  to  cooperate  with  one 
another.  ("Applause.)  This  is  the  day  for  cooperation.  This  is 
the  day  of  trusts.  This  is  the  day  when  people  have  got  to  get 
together  if  they  are  going  to  accomplish  anything.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve very  much  in  cooperation  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
North  and  the  South.  I  believe  in  the  cooperation  of  the  white 
and  colored  people  in  this  country.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  down  in  our  part  of  the  country  that  look  as  though  some 
people  wanted  to  get  apart.  Everything  that  separates,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  bad,  and  everything  that  leads  us  together  is  good  ;  and 
I  look  with  a  great  feeling  of  rejoicing  upon  every  movement 
like  this,  that  helps  us  to  understand  one  another.  One  trouble 
is,  we  in  the  white  race  do  not  understand  you  of  the  colored 
race,  and  you  of  the  colored  race  do  not  always  understand  us  of 
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the  white  race ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  North  and 
South ;  the  North  does  not  understand  the  South  and  the  South 
does  not  understand  the  North.  Now,  my  friends,  there  is  no 
need  of  discouragement.  A  few  months  ago  I  was  down  in  the 
city  of  Raleigh,  and  President  Meserve,  who  has  very  kindly 
spoken  to  you  this  morning,  called  in  six  members  of  the  legis- 
lature of  that  state.  It  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  session  during 
which  there  had  been  enacted  some  laws  which  every  one  of  those 
men  deprecated.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  that,  although  every  one 
of  them  spoke  against  what  was  done,  every  one  of  them  said 
that  they  believed  what  was  done  was  going  to  work  out  good  to 
the  colored  people.  Now,  my  friends,  I  believe  that  is  what  we 
have  all  got  to  accomplish  ;  we  have  got  to  work  good  out  of  evil. 
We  have  got  to  make  our  disadvantages  work  to  our  advantage. 
Now,  that  is  what  has  been  done  by  those  men  who  spoke  last 
night ;  1  was  glad  for  the  bravery  and  courage  they  displayed  in 
gaining  victory  out  of  what  seems  sometimes  a  defeat.  That  is 
what  the  people  of  the  colored  race  have  done,  what  they  are 
going  to  do.  No  other  race  of  color  has  been  able  to  meet  the 
white  man  and  live,  but  you  have  come  face  to  face  with  him. 
You  came  face  to  face  in  slavery  days  and  you  survived  ;  you 
have  come  face  to  face  since  slavery  days  and  you  are  still  living 
and  still  making  progress.  (Applause.)  I  thank  God  for  what 
has  been  brought  about  in  this  convention  and  for  what  each 
colored  man  in  this  country  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 
(Applause.) 

"CATERING." 

BY  MR.  DAVID  B.  ALLEN,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  mew.bers  of  the  National  Negro  Business 
League:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  the  business 
men  of  this  entire  country  together  in  a  business  form  and  in  a 
business  capacity.  My  friend,  Booker  T.  Washington,  wrote  to 
me  that  I  should  write  an  address  on  restaurant  keeping.  I  sim- 
ply sat  down  and  wrote  to  him  that  I  am  not  a  public  speaker 
and  never  made  a  public  speech  and  never  wrote  one,  and  I 
hoped  he  would  not  have  me  on  the  programme ;  but  when  I 
came  into  this  hall  last  night  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  and  saw 
the  interest  that  was  taken  among  our  people,  and  heard  speak- 
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ers  from  all  over  this  broad  land  representing  their  business,  I 
felt  it  my  especial  duty  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  my 
business  and  my  success. 

I  started  in  the  restaurant  and  catering  business  in  the  year 
1881,  on  the  1  st  day  of  November.  When  I  started  I  was  some- 
thing like  Brother  Walker  who  represented  the  coal  mining 
company  last  evening,  and  a  certain  organization  he  said  he  was 
the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of.  That  reminded  me  of 
how  it  was  when  I  started,  a  little  over  twelve  years  ago.  When  I 
started  into  my  business  I  was  the  boss,  I  was  the  clerk,  I  was 
the  steward,  I  was  the  cook  and  I  was  the  waiter.  So  you  can  see, 
gentlemen,  just  what  a  small  business  I  started;  but  I  am  thank- 
ful to  stand  before  you  this  morning  and  say  to-day  I  have  in  my 
employ  forty  persons  (applause)  and  I  have  a  pay  roll  which  runs 
from  $265  to  $275  per  week.  Out  of  the  forty  I  have  four  of  the 
other  race.  Now  you  may  think,  why  do  I  have  that  four,  but 
I  shall  leave  that  matter  for  myself.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  to  say  that  during  my 
experience  my  business  is  just  what  I  have  made  it.  I  have  tried 
since  the  very  first  day  I  started  to  never  go  back.  I  put  a 
mark  down  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  strive  to  beat  that,  and  not 
let  anybody  beat  me."  To-day  my  business  is  run  in  such  a  way 
that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  my  patronage  is  white  ;  so  you  can 
see  just  what  I  have  to  figure  on. 

I  will  tell  you  of  a  case  last  year.  At  the  time  Sampson's 
people  had  been  ordered  to  return — after  being  down  to  Cuba 
and  destroyed  that  great  Spanish  fleet — they  came  down  to  New- 
port for  a  little  recreation,  and  they  were  given  a  little  banquet. 
Well,  I  figured  myself  out  of  the  banquet  altogether  as  I  wasn't 
a  political  man  and  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  politics,  and 
I  thought  it  was  a  political  issue.  Finally  one  day  about  eleven 
o'clock  Gen.  Sackett  rode  up  to  my  door,  and  I  stepped  up 
to  meet  him.  He  said,  "I  presume  you  are  Mr.  Allen."  I  said, 
"Yes,  sir,"  and  offered  him  a  seat;  and  he  said,  "I  am  recom- 
mended to  come  to  you  to  get  you  to  serve  a  banquet  for  one 
thousand  men.  No  other  man  in  the  city  of  Newport  has  the 
reputation  that  you  have  as  a  caterer,  and  I  come  to  you  to  serve 
it."  "Thank  you,"  I  said.  Down  we  sat,  and  inside  of  ten  min- 
utes the  arrangements  were  all  completed  and  he  got  on  the 
train  and  went  back  to  Providence.    You  know,  what  made  me 
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feel  good  about  that  was  that  I  had  figured  myself  out  of  it  and 
somebody  else  figured  me  in  it.  The  result  was  I  got  the  ban- 
quet, and  all  the  other — I  do  not  know  as  I  ought  to  use  the 
word — political  heelers,  they  were  figuring  around  for  the  job, 
but  I  had  it,  and  had  had  it  a  week  before  anybody  knew  it.  The 
result  of  that  was  that  at  the  banquet  we  had  eighty-eight  waiters 
to  wait  upon  those  men,  and  the  executive  officers  came  to  me 
and  said,  "We  have  seen  a  great  many  banquets  served,  but  we 
never  saw  one  thousand  men  handled  so  easily  as  they  were  to- 
day." 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  many  speeches  I 
have  heard  here.  Let  us  get  to  work.  Let  us  get  together  and 
organize  leagues  all  over  this  country.  We  have  down  in  the 
city  of  Newport  three  other  colored  business  men  beside  myself ; 
we  have  one  very  skilful  doctor,  and  we  have  one  very  skilful 
painter,  who  came  from  Virginia  ten  years  ago,  and  who  com- 
petes with  all  the  painters  in  our  city. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  W.  A.  POTTER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you 
to-night,  to  say  to  you  that  it  is  to  her  or  him  that  endureth  to 
the  end  whom  success  will  surely  follow. 

To  me  it  seems  strange,  after  battling  with  the  question  that 
is  before  us  to-day,  in  my  own  city  for  so  many  years,  that  I 
should  be  invited  here  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  system  of 
work  that  would  be  in  a  measure  advantageous  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  catering  business.  For  twenty-five  years  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  I  have  tried  to  bring  about  what  I  hope  this  con- 
vention will  accomplish  for  the  good  of  all  trades.  As  best  I 
could  I  tried  to  organize  the  public  caterers  of  Philadelphia,  be- 
lieving that  each  would  thereby  be  benefited,  but  not  more  than 
five  of  the  fourteen  who  entered  the  combination  could  see  alike ; 
they  did  not  have  the  spirit  or  the  pluck  of  a  Washington  for 
moving  on  and  keeping  up  with  the  times. 

Twenty-five  vears  ago  the  colored  caterers  of  Philadelphia 
controlled  most  of  the  better  class  of  work  done  there.  To-day 
it  has  drifted  out  of  our  hands  into  those  of  the  bread  and  cake 
bakers  of  our  city,  who  are  white  men.  So,  by  not  being  united 
we  have  lost  and  are  still  losing  our  trade,  the  most  of  it,  as  I 
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have  said,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  bread  and  cake  bakers,  they 
employing  a  colored  man  to  conduct  the  entertainment,  while 
they,  the  bread  and  cake  bakers,  get  the  profit,  the  credit  and 
the  next  party  that  comes  off. 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  are  more  public  waiters  or 
caterers  than  any  other  in  which  I  have  been,  some  with  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  business,  to  the  detriment  of  themselves  and 
the  regular  caterers ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  those  who  endure  to  the 
end  are  more  than  likely  to  succeed. 

Seven  years  ago  a  few  members  of  the  Caterers'  Association 
formed  themselves  into  what  is  to-day  known  as  the  Philadel- 
phia Manufacturing  and  Supplying  Company,  incorporated  in 
April,  1895,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000.  It  has  paid  dividends 
of  4^  and  5J  per  cent  on  paid-up  shares  of  stock.  By  this  you 
can  readily  see  what  might  have  been  the  results  and  benefits 
had  we  commenced  twenty-five  years  ago. 

To  you  who  are  engaged  in  the  catering  or  any  other  business, 
I  would  say,  be  warned  by  the  experiences  and  mistakes  of  others 
and  learn  to  shape  your  course  while  you  yet  have  the  opportu- 
nity. By  strict  attention  to  business  and  persistence  you  will  be 
enabled  to  surmount  the  obstacles  which  will  present  themselves, 
and  some  of  you  may  become  a  Vanderbilt,  a  Gould,  a  Girard  or 
a  Wanamaker.  Riches  are  within  the  grasp  of  every  one.  I 
have  in  mind  a  young  man  who  began  work  at  $2  per  week  and 
saved  from  that  sum,  later  getting  $5,  then  $8,  has  saved  $3,000 
by  frugality,  honesty  and  perseverance ;  studies  at  night,  when 
many  of  his  young  friends  are  roving  the  streets  and  spending 
their  earnings  in  pool  rooms.  He  dresses  in  good  taste,  does 
not  expect  to  become  a  Rockefeller,  but  hopes  some  day  to  make 
for  himself  a  home — for  her  and  for  him.  This  young  man  has 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  employers  and  his  fellow  em- 
ployees. 

I  have  now  said  all  that  I  think  your  patience  will  bear,  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  friendly  way  in  which  1  have  been  received 
and  the  attention  with  which  you  have  listened.  1  will  carry  to 
my  home,  the  old  Quaker  and  slow  town,  many  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  the  past  and  present,  trusting  that  the  work  that  Mr. 
Washington  and  ourselves  are  engaged  in  here  will  have  the 
same  success  that  has  attended  his  efforts  all  over  this  country 
and  in  other  lands. 
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BY  MR.  T.  THOMAS  FORTUNE,  NEW  YORK. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference:  Of  all  business 
enterprises  which  have  become  controlling  factors  in  the  thought 
and  effort  of  mankind,  that  of  book  and  newspaper  publication 
was,  perhaps,  the  slowest  in  reaching  the  perfection  of  mechan- 
ism and  financial  value  which  have  become  commonplace  mat- 
ters of  fact  in  every  civilized  country.  As  the  intellectual  effort 
is  highest  of  all  effort,  strangely  enough,  it  has  always  been  the 
commodity  least  in  demand  and  consequently  least  remunerative. 
Homer,  Shakespeare  and  our  own  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  three  of 
the  most  tuneful  of  all  the  vast  choir  of  human  songsters,  shared 
with  their  publishers,  when  they  had  one,  a  poverty  to  which  the 
verifiers  of  spices  and  silks  and  fine  linens,  either  as  wholesalers 
or  middlemen,  were  utter  strangers.  Indeed  these  incomparable 
dealers  in  the  passions  and  the  foibles  of  mankind  could  hardly 
earn  enough  to  keep  hunger  from  the  door,  while  the  dealers  in 
the  commonest  stuffs  to  clothe  the  back  and  tickle  the  palate  had 
plenty  and  to  spare.  And  even  in  our  day,  Herbert  Spencer  and 
Thomas  H.  Huxley  have  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  shivered 
in  the  north  wind's  sweep  while  revolutionizing  science,  and 
Rudyard  Kipling  staggered  under  the  pleasant  weight  of  "The 
White  Man's  Burden,"  and  Edwrard  Markham,  the  cynical  and 
pessimistic  "Man  with  the  Hoe,"  the  brightest  of  the  contem- 
porary warblers  in  the  shades  of  Parnassus,  earn  not  as  much  as 
an  ordinary  stupidity  howling  like  a  madman  in  the  pit  of  some 
stock  gambling  exchange.  The  great  publishing  houses  and 
newspapers  of  to-day  are  giants  of  new  conditions  almost  as  sud- 
den in  their  maturity  as  the  beanstalk  of  the  fable.  The  discovery 
of  steam  power  stimulated  an  industrial  awakening  which  was 
moved  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds  by  the  discovery  of  elec- 
tricity ;  the  one  hitched  to  the  steamship  and  the  train  of  cars 
and  the  other  to  the  telegraph  wire,  revolutionized  thought  and 
effort  in  all  lands  ;  while  the  revival  in  popular  education,  fostered 
in  New  England  from  1837  to  i860  by  Horace  Mann  and  Henry 
Barnard,  which  gradually  permeated  the  whole  republic,  created 
conditions  of  commercial  activities  and  affluence  which  made  an 
unprecedented  demand  for  books,  magazines  and  newspapers 
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and  paintings  and  sculpture.  When  people  have  money  they 
have  leisure,  and  when  they  enjoy  the  two  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture and  art  becomes  a  passion.  It  was  ever  so  with  Greece 
and  Rome  when  they  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  political  and 
commercial  glory.  Then  literature,  the  arts  and  the  sciences 
flourished  most.   But  I  re-echo  Lord  Byron's  lament: 

"Alas,  the  lofty  city!  and  alas, 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs!  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away! 
Alas  for  Tully's  voice  and  Virgil's  lay, 
And  Livy's  pictured  page!    But  these  shall  be 
Her  ressurrection:  all  beside  decay! 
Alas  for  earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 

That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome  was  free." 

But  that  is  a  pure  dream,  as  far  as  the  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  imperial  Rome  is  concerned.  It  could  at 
no  stage  of  its  history,  which  is  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  the 
race,  compare  with  the  gem  of  the  Occident  in  the  virility  of  its 
commerce,  its  literature,  its  science,  its  art,  or  its  freedom,  which 
always  follows  the  flag. 

But  so  vast  have  grown  the  influences  which  make  for  power 
and  success  in  American  journalism  that  we  cannot  conceive  of 
Horace  Greeley,  Henry  J.  Raymond  and  Charles  H.  Dana 
starting  a  Tribune,  a  Times  and  a  Sun  on  a  capital  of  youthful 
ambition  and  a  tallow  candle ;  and  this  scepticism  is  intensified 
when  we  reflect  that  a  few  years  ago  John  A.  Starin  is  reputed 
to  have  expended  a  million  dollars  in  producing  the  first  copy 
of  the  New  York  Recorder,  and  was  glad  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
outfit  for  $500,000,  after  publishing  it  for  six  months  at  a  dead 
loss  ;  an  instance  in  which  the  whims  of  a  son-in-law  were  vastly 
more  costly  than  those  of  the  average  proverbial  mother-in-law. 
Even  the  water  power  to  run  a  gristmill  costs  more  now  than  it 
did  when  our  fathers  slaked  their  thirst  out  of  "the  old  oaken 
bucket  that  hung  in  the  well." 

But  of  the  200  newspapers  which  have  been  started  by  Afro- 
Americans  in  the  past  sixty  years,  not  one  of  them  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  fortune.    They  were  all  started 
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for  loyal,  unselfish  motives,  and  each  one  of  them  might  have 
very  appropriately  taken  as  a  motto,  "Yours  for  the  race" — a 
motto  which  has  come  of  late  to  mean  in  the  mouths  of  many 
men  of  the  race  bent  upon  "lifting  up  the  race,"  "stand  and  de- 
liver.'' But  the  race  woods  used  not  to  be  so  full  of  men  who 
lived  by  their  wits.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  we  have 
learned  to  imitate  the  white  man,  who  works  as  little  as  he  can 
and  spends  the  remainder  of  the  time  complaining"  that  black 
folks  are  lazy  and  will  not  work.  Work  is  the  heritage  of  man- 
kind, and  sticks  as  close  as  the  shirt  of  Xesus,  but  few  take  any 
pleasure  in  it  and  all  transfer  it  to  the  shoulders  of  others  when- 
ever it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all 
climes  and  in  all  ages  and  in  all  variations  of  the  human  family, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  pretend  not  to  think  so,  and 
some  of  them  live  in  the  United  States. 

The  Afro-American  publisher  is  numerous  in  the  land  and  he 
is  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  intellectual  moral  strength ;  the 
financial  strength  will  come  with  the  business  development  of 
the  race — such  development  as  the  membership  of  this  confer- 
ence indicates  as  a  positive  eventuality :  such  a  development  as 
the  promoter  of  this  conference,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
who  has  labored  for  eighteen  years  to  make  possible,  for  every 
student  who  has  gone  out  from  Tuskegee  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Washington  to  be  a  captain  of  industrialism  and  of  commerce, 
and  they  have  not  and  they  will  not  disappoint  their  great  cap- 
tain, who  is  also  our  beloved  and  trusted  leader.  We  can  have 
no  really  great  publishers  until  we  have  great  business  men ;  and 
the  basis  of  great  business  enterprises  is  small  business  enter- 
prises. We  have  plenty  of  small  newspapers;  we  shall  event- 
ually have  big  ones.  "Big  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,"  and 
they  take  time.  First  the  shoot,  then  the  sapling,  then  the  tree, 
and  centuries  are  often  required  in  the  evolution.  And  this  is  an 
age  of  steam  and  electricitv,  in  which  no  one  cares  to  wait  a 
minute  ;  but  we  have  to  wait,  and  no  one  longer  than  the  Afro- 
American  publisher,  who  is  distrusted  by  the  white  business 
public  who  have  advertising  to  place,  and  by  Afro-American 
readers,  who  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  a  race  paper  in  their 
hands  because  white  folks  don't  like  such  papers.  It  used  to  be 
that  way,  but  it  is  getting  better.  The  race  is  beginning  to  find 
out  that  white  editors  give  white  readers  what  they  want,  regard- 
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less  of  what  black  ones  want ;  so  the  latter  are  beginning  to  hud- 
dle up  to  the  stone  the  builders  rejected.  We  are  beginning  to 
give  the  people  what  they  want.  As  mothers  feed  soothing  syrup 
to  their  babies,  so  the  people  are  beginning  to  cry  for  the  sort  of 
news  and  opinion  the  Afro-American  publishers  are  glad  to  give 
them.    So — 

"We  may  be  happy  yet, 
If  we  don't  fret.'' 

And  there  are  some  of  our  publishers  who  have  achieved  a 
measurable  degree  of  success.  The  Colored  American,  the  Phila- 
delphia Weekly  Tribune,  the  Indianapolis  Freeman,  the  Dallas 
Express,  the  New  York  Age  and  a  few  others  have  reached  a 
point  where  their  publishers  do  not  have  to  "bend  the  supple 
hinges  of  the  knee  that  thrift  may  follow  fawning."  If  you  have 
never  been  a  publisher  you  cannot  know  what  that  degree  of  in- 
dependence means  to  the  publishers  and  to  the  race.  There  can 
be  no  real  liberty  of  a  race  or  nation  where  free  speech  is  throt- 
tled, whether  in  autocratic  government  like  Russia,  where  the 
voice  of  a  Peter  Kapotkin  or  a  Leon  Tolstoi  must  thunder  the 
truth  in  the  form  of  fable  or  parable,  or  from  a  dungeon  or  in 
exile,  or  in  a  republic  like  the  United  States,  where  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  or  a  Frederick  Douglass  walked  in  hourly  dread 
of  the  assassin's  bullet,  and  a  Lovejoy  and  a  Sumner  were  felled 
to  earth  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,  which  still  reaches  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  slave  pen  and  is  strong  enough  to  stifle  the  voice  of 
reason,  of  justice  and  of  fair  play,  so  that  in  the  shadow  of 
Bunker  Hill  strong  men,  with  their  pens  in  their  hands,  often 
chatter  like  idiots  or  quake  on  their  knees  like  cowards.  And 
there  can  be  no  real  freedom  or  independence  or  manhood  in  a 
race  or  in  a  literature  that  it  produces,  when  it  is  poor  in  its  purse 
and  crushed  in  its  spirit.  We  know,  however,  from  the  erring 
chart  of  history  that  a  people  grow  strong  in  their  press  and  form 
and  literature  as  they  grow  strong  in  the  arts  of  industry  and 
commerce.  Driven  from  the  halls  of  legislation,  howled  in  the 
periodical  press  and  the  literature  of  the  world,  the  Hebrews 
began  in  dead  earnest  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  Within 
the  present  century  they  have  come  to  control  in  large  part  the 
press  and  literature  and  the  gold  and  silver  bricks  of  Europe, 
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Asia,  Africa,  America  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  We  can  learn  a 
useful  lesson  of  the  Hebrews.  If  we  will  put  money  in  our  purse 
and  keep  it  there,  we  shall  have  strong  publishers  on  a  thousand 
hills  to  applaud  our  success,  to  blaze  the  way  to  new  ones,  as 
well  as  to  put  to  shame  those  who  deny  to  us  the  blessings  of 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Let  the  business  men  throughout  the  great  Republic  enroll 
themselves  in  the  membership  of  the  National  Negro  Business 
League  and  gather  the  inspiration  of  those  who  have  a  common 
interest.    It  is  true  "God  helps  them  who  helps  themselves." 


"BARBERING." 

BY  MR.  T.  H.  THOMAS,  GALVESTON,  TEX. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that 
I  come  from  the  Lone  Star  state  of  Texas,  the  home  of  Lafay- 
ette. I  simply  hewed  my  way  there,  as  a  hewer  of  wood  and  car- 
rier of  water,  and  the  people  of  my  city  have  centred  their  de- 
sires in  me  to  come  to  this  Negro  assembly  in  the  grand  old 
historic  city  of  Boston. 

I  am  simply  a  common  plain  barber,  who  has  had  to  work  his 
way  up  from  the  bootblack  box  to  the  leading  tonsorial  artist 
in  the  Island  City.  Being  the  only  person  coming  from  the  state 
of  Texas  to  give  expression  in  this  assembly  upon  business 
propositions,  it  is  my  desire  to  take  back  good  news  and  glad 
tidings  to  the  few  colored  men  who  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether into  an  organization  and  who  saw  fit  to  select  me  as  their 
representative,  which  I  appreciate  as  the  highest  honor  that 
could  have  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  my  friends  and  constit- 
uents at  home.  I  did  not  presume — I  did  not  dare — to  prepare  a 
manuscript ;  for  I  came  here  as  a  plain,  common  barber,  to  speak 
on  matters  of  business,  and  I  am  here  to,  as  the  Chairman  re- 
quested, speak  specifically  along  the  line  of  my  vocation.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  that  line  and  cut  out  much  of  what  I  con- 
templated saying,  because  I  am  limited  as  to  time. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  great  modesty  in  saying  what  /  have 
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done  and  what  /  have  become  possessed  of,  but  somebody  must 
set  the  example. 

Among  those  who  had  borne  the  fetters  of  slavery,  when 
emancipation  took  place,  I  was  eleven  years  old;  I  jumped  the 
fence  and  took  refuge  in  the  soldiers'  barracks,  and  stayed  there 
till  an  old  black  "uncle"  brought  me  to  the  Lone  Star  state  of 
Texas  and  hired  me  out  with  the  understanding  that  "we  take  no 
apprentices ;  we  simply  want  his  labor  and  will  pay  him  for  his 
hire."  I  worked  there  three  years,  closely  observing  everything 
that  took  place  in  that  business.  I  even  took  notice  of  making 
wigs,  crimping  hair  and  everything;  and  last,  but  not  least,  of 
shaving  and  shampooing.  From  that  general  observation  I  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  art ;  and  after  a  while  a  customer  would 
come  in  in  a  rush  and  say,  "Look  here,  boy,  can  you  shave?" 
"Yes,  sir,  I  can  shave,  but  the  boss  does  not  allow  bootblacks  to 
shave."  He  would  say,  "I  will  ask  him."  Then,  turning  to  the 
proprietor,  he  would  say,  "Look  here!  Can't  that  boy  shave 
me?  I  am  in  a  hurry  and  want  to  get  out."  "Well,  he  a  gooda 
boy.  He  blacka  boota,  but  he  not  a  barber.  If  you  wanta  him 
shavea  you  ala  right."  And  when  I  got  through  my  boss  was 
paid  twenty-five  cents  for  that  shave,  for  everything  in  that  town 
was  twenty-five  cents,  or  two  bits,  for  a  drink  or  anything  else. 
So  I  stayed  there  and  was  getting  $20  a  month,  and  only  $20  a 
month.  One  day  when  he  was  back  in  the  bath  room,  I  walked 
quietly  up  to  him  and  said  to  that  boss,  feeling  my  independence, 
"I  think  you  ought  to  give  me  a  chair  with  the  rest  of  the  men 
in  the  shop ;  I  don't  like  to  black  boots  one  minute  and  pump 
water  with  my  feet  the  next  and  get  up  and  shave  a  gentleman 
the  next  minute."    This  was  met  with  a  refusal,  however. 

Two  or  three  days  after  he  sent  me  on  an  errand  to  a  foundry, 
and  on  my  way  it  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Oilman  had  said  to 
me,  "Look  here,  you  are  a  bright  boy.  Don't  you  want  to  work 
for  me?"  "No,  sir,  I  guess  not;  I  am  working  here  and  a  'roll- 
ing stone  gathers  no  moss.'  "  I  had  learned  that  early.  I  had 
an  antipathy  for  working  for  colored  men.  I  was  afraid  they 
would  not  pay  me.  Well,  lots  of  people  down  there  do  not  pay 
white  men.  But  I  have  learned  differently  since  then,  and  the, 
white  people  have  found  out  that  the  Negro  is  as  honest  as  any 
other  man  and  pays  his  just  debts  just  as  well ;  and  the  white  peo- 
ple in  my  town  patted  me  on  the  back  and  said,  "God  bless  you, 
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Thomas  ;  if  you  are  going  to  Boston  to  furfher  the  interest  of  the 
Negro  in  business,  we  wish  you  God-speecl ;  but  if  you  are  going 
there  in  the  interest  of  Miss  Jewett  we  are  prepared  to  kill  you 
now."  (Sensation.)  We  know  what  the  conditions  are  in  the 
South,  and  such  persons  as  Miss  Jewett  only  make  trouble  for 
us.  We  are  working,  earning  a  living  and  making  a  dollar.  I 
can  settle  at  60  per  cent  on  the  dollar,  if  necessary,  and  have  sent 
a  daughter  of  mine  up  to  the  sacred  "Hub  of  the  universe"  to 
complete  her  education,  and  now  she  occupies  a  position  under 
a  Democratic  administration  and  is  receiving  $60  a  month. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  went  down  there  and  said,  "Look  here! 
Have  you  got  a  boy  yet?"  "No."  "Do  you  want  a  boy?"  "No." 
"What  do  you  pay  a  boy?"  "Only  twenty  dollars  a  month.  Do 
you  want  a  job?"  I  said,  "No,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  work."  He 
said,  "I  will  give  you  ten  dollars  a  week  to  srart  with,  and  if  you 
acquire  any  knowledge  of  the  business  and  acquire  it  quickly, 
we  will  raise  you  to  fifteen."  You  know  that  swelled  my  head. 
Well,  I  have  hired  boys  since  then. 

But  to  continue.  My  people  centred  on  me  to  come  here  and 
bring  something  to  you  from  the  Negroes  of  Texas.  They  are 
engaged  in  blacksmithing,  in  groceries,  in  the  professions  as 
doctors  and  lawyers,  and  everything  else — every  tub  standing  on 
its  own  bottom.  But  we  want  cooperation,  and  they  sent  me 
here  to  bring  back  to  them  good  news  and  glad  tidings — for 
"while  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn  the  vilest  sinner  may  return." 
(Laughter.)  So  I  hope  to  carry  back  something  to  them,  and  if 
you  cut  me  short  I  will  not  be  able  to  go  back  to  them.  I  expect 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  to  assist  them  with  ideas  that  will 
help  them  to  do  business.  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
I  am  a  Negro,  and  I  do  not  deny  it  in  Massachusetts  or  anywhere 
else.    My  mother  was  as  black  as  tar.  (Applause.) 

I  come  to  this  first  gathering  in  New  England  to  say  to  you 
that  in  Galvestan,  Tex.,  the  fourteen  Negroes  out  of  about  forty 
or  fifty  have  organized  and  have  sent  here  to  see  what  Booker 
T.  Washington,  the  grandest  Negro  on  earth,  is  directing  us  to 
do.  I  ran  through  the  streets  till  I  dripped  with  perspiration, 
to  organize  the  fourteen  Negroes,  and  labored  to  get  a  represent- 
ative, and  I  am  the  proudest  man  that  ever  walked  through  the 
streets  of  Galveston — Tremont  Street  at  that. 

I  started  as  a  bootblack  and  stayed ;  and  when  this  white 
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man  said  he  would  give  me  ten  dollars  a  week  for  my  employ- 
ment I  went  back  and  did  more  scrubbing  and  cleaning  than 
ever  I  did  in  my  life.  That  was  on  Saturday  night.  I  talked  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  cotton  press.  On  Sunday  we  worked 
till  two  o'clock,  slaving  worse  than  an  ox  seven  long  days  in 
a  week,  and  when  through  I  walked  out  from  the  bootblack's 
box,  and  have  since  hired  the  man  who  employed  me. 

I  am  giving  employment  to  twelve  Negro  men,  and  I  suppose 
each  one  of  them  has  three  or  four  families.  (Laughter.)  I 
have  alwavs  felt  if  I  took  care  of  one  I  have  made  a  pretty  noble 
fight. 

I  went  home  and  thought  over  my  change.  Having  been 
taught  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  I  was  troubled  with  re- 
morse. (Laughter.)  I  went  back  and  cleaned  up  his  boots  and 
everything;  and  hurried  up,  and  said,  "I  will  be  back  Monday 
morning  and  let  you  know  whether  I  will  remain  or  not ;  my 
mother  will  have  to  let  me  know."  I  did  not  have  any  mother. 
I  was  my  own  millionaire.  I  had  not  saved  any  money,  but 
when  I  went  to  this  cotton  press  under  these  white  men,  I  didn't 
run  so  many  different  shebangs,  and  in  six  months  after  I  went 
there  I  was  discharged,  because  I  saw  fit  to  lay  off  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  thinking  I  was  going  to  have  a  gala  time.  1  laid 
off,  and  when  I  went  back  I  was  discharged.  I  went  back  and 
worked  for  an  old  black  man  during  May,  June  and  July,  and 
then  gave  him  $360  for  his  chairs  arid  shop.  Later  on  I  ran  a 
little  dairy  and  sold  it  out  for  $500  spot  cash.  I  now  employ 
twelve  barbers  and  two  bootblacks,  and  do  not  owe  a  man  in 
Galveston,  and  do  not  owe  a  dollar  on  my  home  or  my  place ; 
and  anything  I  ask  for  in  Galveston  they  will  assist  me  to.  I 
believe  they  will  do  anything  to  assist  me  just  so  long  as  I  be- 
lieve I  am  an  inferior  being.  I  am  willing  to  do  that  until  I  get 
something  he  wants,  and  when  I  get  it  I  will  make  him  pay. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  have  a  five  minute  extempo- 
raneous address  on  "The  Negro  in  Business  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dart,  D.  D.,  of  Charleston. 


AARON  M.    MOORE,    M .  I)., 
OF  DURHAM,   N.  C. 
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-THE  NEGRO  IN  BUSINESS  IN  CHARLESTON,  N.  C." 

REMARKS  BY  REV.  J.  L.  DART,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  a 
Negro  population  of  about  35,000,  there  are  about  sixty  Negroes 
engaged  in  respectable,  legitimate  and  profitable  business  and 
industrial  pursuits,  who  handle  a  total  amount  of  more  than 
$250,000  in  capital.  Even  before  the  war  and  emancipation 
Charleston  had  several  successful  Negro  business  men.  On  the 
bright  April  morning  in  '65,  when  Charleston  fell  and  the  Federal 
troops  were  marching  into  the  city,  my  father,  who  had  been  a 
free  man  and  a  successful  mechanic,  was  digging  a  hole  in  his 
yard  in  which  he  hid  away  more  than  $3,000  in  gold,  made  at  his 
trade.  One  of  the  first  contributions  made  after  the  war  for  the 
education  of  poor  white  boys  was  $500  given  by  a  colored  man, 
who  was  a  successful  butcher,  to  a  prominent  white  minister, 
now  living,  who  has  built  up  a  great  institution  in  that  city.  To- 
day the  business  of  the  colored  people  in  Charleston  includes 
grocers,  mechanics,  undertakers,  butchers,  real  estate  dealers, 
hucksters,  fruiterers,  pharmacists,  general  storekeepers,  truck 
farmers,  shoe  dealers  and  many  kinds  of  tradesmen.  There 
are,  moreover,  many  lines  of  business  and  industry  in  which 
women  are  profitably  engaged. 

The  Vesta  Cotton  Mills,  which  is  the  only  cotton  manufactur- 
ing company  in  the  South  that  employs  colored  labor  exclusively, 
as  well  as  the  lumber  and  phosphate  mills  of  Charleston,  are  en- 
couraging a  spirit  of  industry  and  educating  our  people  in  habits 
of  economy  and  business,  such  as  may  be  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  South. 

While  the  Negroes  of  Charleston  have  made  a  good  business 
record  in  the  past  and  several  of  them  have  accumulated  large 
amounts  in  industrial  pursuits  since  emancipation,  there  is  much 
room  there  for  enlargement  and  improvement  in  business.  The 
great  need  of  more  combination,  cooperation  and  patronage  in 
business  among  the  colored  people  of  that  citv  is  very  generally 
felt. 

In  a  quiet  way  and  aside  from  my  professional  and  other 
duties,  I  have  encouraged  and  aided  in  the  erection  of  small 
homes  for  the  colored  people  in  that  community.    I  find  that 
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when  a  man  gets  a  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble,  he  becomes  a  bet- 
ter man,  a  better  Christian,  a  better  citizen,  and  he  and  his  family 
are  more  respectable  and  respected  by  all.  In  our  Southern  cit- 
ies there  are  many  worthy  and  industrious  Negroes  who  desire 
homes,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it  and  to  make  a 
start.  Such  as  these  have  been  urged  and  shown  by  me  how  to 
save  their  small  earnings,  how  to  purchase  homes,  and  ample 
time  is  given  them  to  pay  back  all  that  has  been  advanced  for 
them.  I  know  of  no  other  minister  or  colored  individual  in  the 
city  of  Charleston  who  is  engaged  in  a  business  similar  to  this, 
or  has  rendered  as  much  needful  and  practical  service  to  our 
people  along  this  line  as  has  been  done  by  us  in  the  erection  in 
that  city  of  these  several  neat  and  comfortable  homes  for  our 
people. 

White  people,  and  the  very  best  of  them  at  that,  encourage 
colored  people  to  enter  business,  aid  them  with  their  money  and 
patronize  colored  enterprises.  In  Charleston  there  is  no  race 
discrimination  or  distinction  in  business.  Among  the  prominent 
and  successful  individuals  in  Charleston  engaged  in  business  are 
C.  C.  Leslie,  Noisette  &  Brother,  S.  L.  Green,  Dr.  A.  C.  McClen- 
nan,  Frank  A.  Laws,  Seabrooke  &  Porter  and  others. 

Let  us  organize  branch  business  leagues  of  this  convention  in 
every  large  town  in  the  South  especially,  and  with  the  Moses  of 
our  race,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  as  our  leader,  we  must 
advance  and  grow  as  business  men  all  over  this  country.  The 
entering  of  business  not  only  gives  respectability,  but  it  removes 
barriers  political  as  well.  One  of  our •  business  men  went  to 
vote  the  other  day,  not  long  since,  and  you  know  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  red  tape;  but  when  this  colored  man  went  to  those  white 
men  who  stood  there  at  the  box,  they  said  nothing  whatever  to 
him,  but  allowed  him  to  pass  and  vote,  and  the  reason  was,  one 
of  those  white  men,  the  main  one,  was  under  obligations  to  him 
— the  colored  man  held  a  mortgage  on  his  house,  and  that  settled 
that. 

The  Chairman:  Fifteen  minutes  are  going  to  be  allowed  in 
three  minute  speeches,  so  any  delegate  on  the  floor  may  mention 
his  own  personal  business  experiences.  The  Chair  awaits  being 
addressed  for  that  purpose. 
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REMARKS  OF  MR.  THOMAS  GREEX,   MACOX,  GA. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  affords  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  meet  this 
grand  audience.  I  will  not  have  the  time  to  detail  just  what  I 
desire  to,  notwithstanding  I  feel  under  many  obligations  to  the 
President  and  the  Chairman. 

Three  years  ago,  in  Macon,  Ga.,  I  started  in  what  we  call  coal 
dealing,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  coal  to  the  consumers  of  our 
city.  I  had  all  the  opposition  that  you  might  consider,  from  the 
very  fact  that  no  colored  man  had  ever  made  such  a  venture ;  but 
after  I  had  run  there  just  that  one  season,  where  such  a  thing  had 
never  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Macon,  having  no  friends  on  this 
side  or  that,  success  began  to  attend  my  efforts.  So  I  went 
through  that  season,  and  the  next  season  I  began  again,  and  this 
is  the  third,  and  I  have  recorded  upon  my  books  to-day  three 
thousand  tons  of  coal  ordered  by  colored  men,  ordered  by  white 
men,  ordered  by  colored  women  and  ordered  by  white  women; 
and  that  in  a  city  where  no  such  venture  had  ever  been  under- 
taken before.  I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  just  so  sure 
as  the  Negro  in  the  South  starts  with  the  effort  and  intention  to 
do  that  which  is  right,  the  white  man  of  the  South  puts  his  hands 
in  his  pocket  and  says  to  you,  "As  long  as  you  are  right  I  will 
support  you."  (Applause.)  I  furthermore  will  say  to  you, 
friends,  that  everything  that  you  read  in  the  papers  about  the 
South  is  not  true — 

The  Chairman:  The  gentleman  will  come  to  order;  he  is  dis- 
cussing his  coal  business. 

Mr.  Greex  :  Now,  in  travelling  through  the  East  and  through 
the  North  I  do  not  see  the  colored  man  operating  in  lines  that  I 
see  in  the  South — 

The  Chairman:  The  gentleman's  three  minutes  are  up. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  R.  L.  AMES,  GROCER,  BOSTON. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  very  thankful  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you.    I  will  not  attempt  to 
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make  any  extended  talk,  because  such  men  as  Gilbert  Harris  of 
Boston,  such  men  as  Mr.  Lewis,  have  marched  in  the  van.  They 
are  marching  in  front  of  us. 

We  began  business  two  years  ago  with  $200.  We  have  at  the 
present  time,  in  stock  and  fixtures,  about  $1,500.  We  employ 
in  this  little  place  of  ours  two  or  three  persons,  paying  them  fif- 
teen dollars  a  week.  Now,  in  my  business,  little  children  often 
pass  us — we  are  extremely  handicapped  in  Boston:  On  the 
other  side  of  the  street  a  white  man  sets  up  his  shop,  and  he  has 
plenty  of  money ;  his  goods  are  the  same  as  ours,  but  people 
will  walk  right  by  us  and  into  their  places  to  deal.  Many  times 
little  children  come  into  our  place  and  say,  "I  would  like  to  trade 
with  you,  but  mamma  tells  us  to  go  down  to  another  place." 

This  meeting  has  done  more  for  us  than  many  things  we  have 
done.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  two  or  three  delegates  went 
up  to  our  store  and  we  had  hanging  on  a  nail  a  large  order  for 
groceries  from  a  lady  who  had  always  said  our  place  was  too  far 
away,  but  who  has  been  brought  to  see  the  advantage  of  trading 
with  us  through  the  prominence  of  this  convention  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  proposing  to  do  business  on  business  principles. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  BASIL  F.  HUTCHINGS,  UNDERTAKER,  BOSTON. 

Mr.  President:  In  1893  I  found  myself  working  in  a  boot- 
black shop  in  Baltimore  city,  trying  to  get  an  education  in  the 
colored  Polytechnic  Institute  there,  from  which  in  1895  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  its  graduates.  In  1893  I  had  the  honor  of 
going  to  the  World's  Exposition  as  a  representative  of  the 
school. 

At  the  time  of  working  in  this  shop  I  saved  every  cent  I  could, 
and  one  year  after  graduating  from  school  I  found  myself  in  Bos- 
ton. I  placed  my  savings  with  another  firm,  after  which  there 
was  a  dissolution  of  partnership  in  the  Superior  Equity  Court, 
Boston ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  opened  up  for  myself  at  724  Shaw- 
mut  Avenue,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  being  considered 
among  the  undertakers  of  Boston,  colored.  (Applause.)  I  also 
have  the  recognition  of  the  whites.  Messrs.  J.  S.  Waterman 
&  Sons  of  Washington  Street,  the  leading  white  undertakers.  I 
have  their  sympathy  and  more.    Also  Mr.  Tinkham,  who  has 
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been  in  business  fifty  years.  I  also  have  other  friends.  I  also 
possess  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  Embalmers'  Associa- 
tion. I  was  asked  to  be  a  delegate,  and  also  requested  by  Mr. 
Waterman  to  become  a  member  of  their  association. 

I  feel  that  I  am  under  many  obligations  to  this  assembly  for 
the  encouragement  which  I  have  received  from  every  member 
who  has  spoken,  and  also  from  the  many  present. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  A.  Thornton,  scalp  spe- 
cialist, New  York ;  Mr.  Johnson  of  Bangor,  Me. ;  Mr.  Mathews 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Robert  Allen,  jeweller,  of  Boston. 

The  Chairman:  The  regular  exercises  of  the  programme  will 
now  be  resumed,  and  the  first  speaker  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme assigned  for  the  afternoon  session  is  Mr.  George  C. 
Jones,  a  very  successful  undertaker  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  who 
will  address  you  on  that  subject. 

"UNDERTAKING." 

BY  MR.  GEORGE  C.  JONES  OF  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  know  you  do  not  look 
for  a  paper  from  me,  inasmuch  as  the  committee  has  never  even 
informed  me  that  I  had  to  speak,  or  that  a  paper  was  expected 
of  me,  but  I  am  so  proud  to  be  with  you  and  of  you,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  drop  a  word  or  two. 

I  come  from  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants — 16,000  colored. 
Ten  years  ago  was  the  introduction  of  a  colored  undertaker  es- 
tablishment in  that  city ;  your  humble  servant  attempted  to  open 
such  a  place  of  business.  The  first  thought  that  struck  me  at 
that  time  was,  where  shall  I  open  it?  The  next  thought  was,  go 
out  on  the  main  street  and  be  a  competitor  right.  I  came  out  on 
the  main  street  of  that  city,  I  opened  a  business  for  my  people, 
and  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  state,  beside  an  establishment  of 
twenty  years,  a  man  of  large  means.  I  began  in  an  humble  way, 
and  in  five  years  from  the  day  I  opened  that  business  there  were 
three  other  undertakers  in  the  city.  I  control  more  business 
than  all  the  undertakers  in  the  city  put  together.  There  is  but 
one  undertaker  in  my  city  who  does  business  on  his  own  account, 
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using  his  own  outfit,  and  that  is  your  humble  servant.  You  give 
any  one  of  them  the  whole  city  and  give  him  the  ''cream"  of  the 
city,  and  then  he  did  not  do  business  on  his  own  account ;  some- 
body else  had  to  come  in  and  do  the  business.  (Applause.)  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  that.  I  thought  that  our  business  ought 
to  be  done  so  in  that  city,  and  whenever  I  found  a  worthy  young 
man  I  drew  him  to  me,  and  to-day  I  am  able  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  business  of  every  line  nearly  opened  in  that  city.  We  have 
tailors,  we  have  grocerymen  there,  we  have  coal  dealers  there, 
we  have  cafes  there,  and  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  mean  a  place 
of  business  with  $50  worth  of  goods  in  it ;  I  mean  a  place  where 
you  have  your  marble  tables,  your  fine  chairs,  your  ladies'  par- 
lors and  the  best  the  country  can  afford.  And  let  me  tell  you 
more:  I  heard  spoken  of  here  last  night,  and  since  I  have  come 
here,  about  fine  drug  stores.  Come  down  to  Little  Rock  and 
we  will  put  one  beside  yours  and  leave  disinterested  parties  to 
judge  between  you.  (Applause.)  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  am 
not  sticking  close  to  my  subject,  because  I  was  not  invited  and  I 
propose  to  do  as  I  please.  (Laughter.) 

The  city  from  which  I  come  has  what  no  other  city  in  the 
world  has ;  it  is  a  railroad  built  in  the,  city  in  which  I  live — a  col- 
ored street  car  railway,  and  in  operation.  Built  by  Negroes, 
owned  by  Negroes  and  run  by  Negroes.  (Cheers  and  applause.) 
I  heard  a  gentleman  last  night  mention  that  he  was  president  and 
treasurer  of  what  he  established,  but  I  have  a  man  who  is  not 
only  president  and  treasurer,  but  he  is  secretary  and  board  of  di- 
rectors. (Laughter  and  applause  )  Within  the  next  sixty  days,  or 
ninety  days  at  most,  we  will  have  in  our  state  your  worthy  and 
honorable  President,  in  the  person  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
(applause),  and  when  that  particular  event  comes  and  when  he 
makes  his  address,  he  will  make  it  on  a  fair  ground  owned  en- 
tirely by  a  Negro  and  invited  there  by  a  white  man.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  I  have  much  I  can  tell  you,  but  I  fear  I  will  take 
too  much  of  your  time.    (Cries  of  "Go  on!") 

Let  me  say  to  you  first,  you  hear  much  of  the  South,  what  hard 
times  they  have  down  there.  That  is  all  right.  It  has  never 
been  as  hard  as  we  want  it  down  there.  The  harder  the  times 
the  closer  the  Negroes  will  get  together.  (Applause.) 

When  you  come  to  Little  Rock  we  will  hire  no  hall,  open  no 
park  except  what  is  owned  by  Negroes  of  the  city  and  of  the 
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state ;  and  when  we  give  you  a  reception  in  Little  Rock,  we  will 
give  it  to  you  in  our  own  carriages,  drawn  by  our  own  horses  and 
driven  by  our  own  Negroes.  (Applause.) 

The  humble  business  it  is  my  privilege  to  conduct,  let  me  say, 
unless  it  is  a  state  occasion,  every  funeral  that  turns  out  in  Little 
Rock,  everything  needed  in  the  line,  from  a  buggy  up,  is  owned 
by  the  Negro  that  drives  it  or  by  the  undertaker  that  conducts 
it  (applause) ;  and  the  man  whom  I  had  to  compete  with  when 
I  began  in  that  city,  the  man  of  twenty  years'  experience,  the 
man  of  large  means,  a  man  whose  business  averaged  from  $300 
to  $3,000,  cannot  conduct  a  funeral  to-day  unless  my  livery  turns 
out  to  assist  him  in  doing  so.  So  you  see,  if  we  do  live  in  the 
South  we  are  making  a  mark  down  there.  All  we  ask  you  to  do 
is  to  come  to  see  us  and  we  will  have  a  committee  at  the  depot 
to  meet  you.  (Laughter.)  And,  more  than  that,  we  will  put 
you  into  our  homes.  We  will  make  you  welcome.  We  will 
give  you  some  of  the  best  rooms  out  there  and  you  will  be  one 
of  us  while  you  are  with  us. 

I  think  this  is  the  right  meeting  for  our  people.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  that  such  a  convention  is  needed,  but  it  is  not 
needed  for  one  year ;  it  is  needed  for  many  years.  (Applause.) 
It  is  the  only  convention  that  I  ever  attended  of  my  people — and 
I  make  it  a  rule  to  try  to  attend  most  of  them — where  I  have 
seen  them  trying  to  do  something  and  meaning  something. 

Without  taking  more  of  your  time,  I  am  delighted  with  the  oc- 
casion, and  if  any  of  the  Bostonians  will  only  come  with  us  we 
will  do  you  good  and  do  it  lastingly.  (Applause.) 

"POTATO  GROWING." 

BY  MR.  J.  K.  GRAVES,  KANSAS  CITY. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  1879  I  went  into  Kansas — this  is  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  young  men  who  wish  to  go  to  the 
beautiful  West.  I  went  from  the  state  of  Kentucky  into  the  state 
of  Kansas,  and  I  landed  there  with  just  ninety  cents,  and  went  to 
work  for  forty  cents  a  day.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this  gather- 
ing who  can  certify  to  that  as  being  true.  We  own  in  this  great 
valley,  the  most  fertile  valley  in  all  the  West,  four  hundred  acres 
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that  can  be  put  on  the  market.at  $150  an  acree.  We  have  double 
that  amount  of  land  where  we  grow  fruit,  having  over  7,000 
growing  fruit  trees.  In  1897  we  shipped  60,000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, 1,000  bushels  of  onions  and  1,500  bushels  of  smaller  things, 
like  carrots  and  parsnips  and  turnips  and  so  forth.  We  did  a 
business  of  $20,000  in  1899,  an(^  n'om  the  appearance  of  things 
this  year  we  will  do  a  business  of  $25,000.  I  am  telling  you  this 
to  show  what  it  is  possible  for  a  boy  to  do  who  has  walked  from 
his  home  in  Kentucky  into  the  state  of  Kansas,  and  accomplish 
it  in  eighteen  years.  And  I  invite  you  from  this  crowded  region 
to  come  out  into  the  West  and  get  pure  air  and  have  room 
enough  to  spread  yourselves  and  show  your  manhood,  and  then 
twenty  years  after  come  back  and  tell  the  people  in  Massachu- 
setts what  the  people  are  doing  in  Kansas. 

We  have  $80,000  invested  in  the  two  cities.  The  two  leading 
churches  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  nine  other  colored  churches 
with  an  additional  property  value  of  $50,000,  making  a  total  in- 
vestment of  $130,000. 

In  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  the  colored  churches  number  twelve, 
with  a  property  value  of  $60,000  and  membership  of  4,000,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  investment  in  the  two  cities  of  $190,000,  with  a 
combined  membership  of  10,000. 

The  colored  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  comprise  five  build- 
ings, with  twenty-one  rooms,  having  twenty-three  teachers, 
drawing  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000,  and  1,900  scholars. 

The  colored  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  comprise  ten  build- 
ings, with  fifty-one  rooms,  having  fifty-five  teachers,  drawing  an 
annual  salary  of  $32,000,  and  have  3,020  scholars. 

The  other  colored  institutions  of  credit  are  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Quindaro,  Kan. ;  the  Douglas  Hospital ;  the  Masons' 
and  Odd  Fellows'  Hall ;  the  Friends  of  Protection  Hall  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan. :  and  the  Old  Folks'  Home  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Having  in  our  midst  a  few  Negro  business  men  out  of  the 
usual  lines  we  think  they  deserve  special  mention. 

J.  A.  Wilson,  watchmaker  and  repairer  and  jeweller,  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  from  a  small  beginning  some  twelve  years  ago,  has  an 
investment  of  $1,000  and  the  confidence  of  both  white  and  col- 
ored patrons  in  his  locality,  and  is  doing  a  profitable  business. 

D.  W.  White,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  dealer  in  new  and  second- 
hand furniture,  hardware  and  tools,  represents  an  investment  of 
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$3,000,  and  does  a  business  of  $500  per  month,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  three  people  of  his  race. 

Samuel  Diggs,  who  runs  a  wholesale  and  retail  junk  business 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  in  the  junk  business  since  1890. 
By  close  attention  to  business  he  has  increased  it,  till  he  now 
does  a  wholesale  trade  of  fair  proportions.  He  has  four  teams 
and  gives  employment  to  twelve  men  and  eight  women.  Miss 
Ada  E.  Browne,  a  graduate  of  the  Lincoln  High  School  of  Kan- 
sas City,  is  employed  by  him  as  bookkeeper. 

In  1891  the  A.  C.  L.  Coal  and  Feed  Company  was  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $20.  They  commenced  by  selling  coal  for  larger 
firms  on  commission.  Little  by  little  the  business  increased, 
until  to-day  they  have  a  paid-up  capital  of  $2,000,  and  are  doing 
at  present  an  annual  business  of  $19,500,  and  giving  employment 
to  three  clerks  and  nine  draymen  and  other  help.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Henderson  has,  through  his  able  management,  certainly  set  a 
worthy  example  by  showing  the  possibilities  of  Negro  coopera- 
tion. 

The  Hygienic  Manufacturing  Company,  capital  $2,000,  An- 
thony Overton,  proprietor,  began  June  1,  1899,  succeeding 
Cook-Evans  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  jel- 
lies, preserves,  baking  powders,  extracts  and  other  articles,  giv- 
ing employment  to  five  persons  and  doing  a  business  of  $800  per 
month. 

After  telling  you  of  the  progress  of  our  business  Negroes 
in  the  two  cities  of  Kansas  City,  I  would  again  call  your  atten- 
tion to  our  country.  We  have,  located  within  a  radius  of  thirty- 
five  miles  of  the  two  cities,  312  Negro  farmers,  horticulturists, 
gardeners,  truckers,  potato  growers  and  dealers,  who  are  up  to 
date,  with  all  the  modern  appliances  necessary  to  run  their  par- 
ticular kind  of  business. 
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"THE  NECxRO  FLORIST." 

BY  MR.  A.  F.  CRAWFORD,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  not  a  public  speaker;  it  is  out  of 
my  line  of  business  entirely.  If  I  were  called  on  to  plant  a  small 
rhododendron  or  a  great  tree  one  hundred  feet  high  and  requir- 
ing six  oxen  to  do  it,  I  could  undertake  it,  because  that  is  my 
business. 

I  started  in  business  ten  years  ago  without  a  dollar.  I  had  not 
a  dollar  when  I  started  in  business.  I  was  passing  along  the 
streets  one  day  and  I  saw  they  were  tearing  down  an  historic 
hotel,  150  years  old,  in  which  there  were  little  panes  of  glass 
about  the  size  of  that  book,  and  I  said  to  the  man  who  was  tear- 
ing it  down,  ''What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  windows?" 
He  said,  "I  don't  know ;  I  will  sell  them  to  you  for  ten  cents 
apiece."  I  said,  "I  haven't  got  any  money,  but  don't  you  want 
a  wagon  to  cart  away  the  old  stuff?"  Well,  I  entered  into  a 
trade  with  him  and  carted  away  the  windows  and  put  them  on  to 
a  little  place  I  had  leased.  I  had  an  outside  business,  however, 
where  I  did  grading  and  turfing  and  looking  after  places.  I 
filled  up  the  place  and  raised  it  above  the  ground,  and  to-day 
there  is  not  one  foot  of  that  lot,  which  is  sixty  by  forty,  but  what 
is  under  glass,  and  containing  all  modern  improvements. 

I  will  say  that  the  florist  business  is  an  infatuating  business, 
especially  to  me,  because  I  love  it.  That  is  why  I  am  successful 
in  it,  because  I  am  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  see  my  plants 
grow  and  give  them  what  they  need.  Many  and  many  a  cold 
night  I  have  stayed  with  my  plants  all  night,  fearing  some  win- 
dow might  blow  out  and  the  plants  get  chilled.  I  can  say  to- 
day that  I  now  have  invested  $5,000  in  the  florist  business. 
(Applause.)  This  last  year  I  did  a  cash  business  of  somewhere 
between  $3,500  and  $4,000.  (Applause.)  I  could  not  give  exact 
figures,  because  I  have  not  had  time  to  go  over  my  books,  but 
I  know  each  month  I  have  done  more  business  than  I  have  any 
month  last  year.  So  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  I  have  done 
between  $3,500  and  $4,000  of  business.  I  have,  however,  I  think, 
done  more  than  that,  but  I  want  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 

I  am  surprised  that  there  are  not  more  people  interested  in  the 
growing  of  plants  and  cultivation  of  flowers.    Young  men  and 
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young  ladies  should  have  a  chance  to  learn  the  business.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  business  and  a  paving  one. 

Now,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  patience  in  listening  to 
my  speech.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  attempted  before  to  make 
a  speech,  but  if  anybody  wants  to  ask  me  questions  on  my  bus- 
iness I  think  I  can  answer  them.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here 
at  this  meeting,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  nobest  I  ever 
attended.  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  for  I  have  heard  speeches  from 
men  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  I  came  from  years  ago. 
(Applause.) 

"BUSINESS  IN  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS." 

BY  MR.  E.  B.  JOURDAIN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  New 
Bedford  has  just  reason  to  be  interested  in  this  convention,  for 
she  claims  the  distinction  of  having  produced  the  first,  so  far  as 
is  known,  Negro  business  man  in  America.  Paul  Cuffee,  ship 
owner,  importer  and  philanthropist,  one  hundred  years  ago,  held 
high  ranks  among  the  solid,  successful  business  men  of  New 
Bedford. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  know  that  Paul  Cuffee,  son  of  an  ex-slave, 
who  had  purchased  his  freedom,  built  the  first  public  schoolhouse 
in  that  section  of  the  township  of  Dartmouth,  and  then  it  opened 
for  the  use  of  the  community,  black  and  white  alike. 

Paul  Cuffee  also  fitted  out,  at  a  personal  expense  of  over  four 
thousand  dollars,  an  expedition  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  arts  of  agriculture  ;  and  in  command  of  his  own 
ship,  manned  by  a  Negro  crew,  visited  England,  and  being  re- 
ceived with  highest  honors,  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  lead- 
ing English  philanthropists. 

Paul  Cuffee  died  possessed  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  farm  lands, 
of  vessels,  and  a  goodly  bank  account.  From  that  day  to  this 
New  Bedford  has  had  colored  business  men  of  means  and  ability. 

She  has  given  to  the  race  men  of  whom  you  have  cause  to  be 
proud,  viz.,  Lewis  Temple,  the  blacksmith,  who  invented  the 
Temple  whaling  iron,  an  iron  that  the  brains  and  ingenuity  of  the 
white  man  have  not  been  able  to  improve  on  in  fifty  years ;  and 
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John  Machen,  the  ship  designer  and  builder,  several  of  whose 
ships  were  rated  among  the  fastest  afloat,  ranking  with  the 
famous  Baltimore  clippers. 

And  to-day  we  have  a  colored  citizen  who  is  captain  and  part 
owner  in  the  largest  two-masted  schooner  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  general,  a  widespread  impression  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  business  men  of  color  in  the  North,  that  only  the 
more  menial  avenues  of  industry  are  open  to  our  people.  This 
is  certainly  erroneous  as  applied  to  New  Bedford,  and  we  believe 
it  is  as  to  the  North  in  general.  The  idea  is  due  to  an  ignorance 
of  actual  conditions,  to  a  lack  of  statistics. 

New  Bedford  has  to-day  a  total  population  of  about  60,000 
people  ;  of  this  number  less  than  2,500  are  colored,  and  that  small 
number  owns  and  pays  taxes  on  over  $200,000  of  real  estate. 
Nearly  two  per  cent  of  the  colored  population  are  engaged  in 
business  enterprises  of  their  own  ;  not  only  are  they  their  own 
masters,  but  they  have  under  them  from  one  to  fifteen  employees, 
both  colored  and  white.  And  these  people  are  doing  business  on 
invested  capital  of  $15,000  to  $20,000,  and  the  weekly  pay  roll  in 
one  instance  at  least  runs  up  to  $100. 

We  have  three  druggists,  two  of  whom  do  a  large  and  profit- 
able business.  One  in  particular,  twenty  years  in  business,  having 
one  of  the  finest  drug  stores  in  New  Bedford,  centrally  located, 
carrying  a  stock  valued  at  $4,000  and  patronized  by  the  artisto- 
cratic  white  population.  We  have  three  merchant  tailors,  one 
fifteen  years  in  business,  doing  a  thriving  business,  his  ladies* 
tailoring  department  catering  to  some  of  the  wealthiest  families 
in  the  city ;  he  employs  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen  men  and  women, 
white  and  colored  working  harmoniously  together  and  glad  of 
the  chance.  We  have  a  bright,  enterprising  baker,  doing  a 
thrifty  business  on  a  snug  capital  of  about  $1,000. 

A  photographer  who  has  worked  his  way  up  from  errand  boy 
and  is  now  manager  and  owner  of  the  leading,  if  not  the  leading, 
gallery  of  the  city.  We  have  a  wholesale  manufacturer  of  ice 
cream,  who  runs  a  half  dozen  teams.  An  energetic  shoe  dealer, 
who  has  several  enterprises,  namely,  shooting  galleries,  under 
his  fostering  care.  We  have  three  restaurants  or  lunch  rooms, 
one  of  which  is  worth  being  proud  of.  It  is  clean,  tasty  and  up 
to  date,  the  proprietor  having  bought  out  a  white  man,  and  suc- 
ceeding where  others  had  failed. 
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We  have  expressmen,  one  running  a  half  dozen  teams  and 
doing  all  the  carting,  under  a  yearly  contract,  for  the  Evening 
Standard. 

We  have  three  dealers  in  human  hair  goods,  carrying  all  the 
latest  novelties  in  their  lines ;  and  we  have  several  barbers,  four 
conducting  shops  where  three  or  more  chairs  are  run.  These 
people  are  all  conducting  their  own  establishments,  and  their 
success  deserves  the  applause  of  the  race,  for  they  are  in  competi- 
tion with  the  most  energetic,  brainy  and  resourceful  business 
men  of  this  continent,  a  people  whom  Thomas  B.  Reed  has  de- 
clared were  equally  at  home  and  equally  successful  on  land  or 
sea.  They  are  catering  not  to  their  own  race,  for  our  people  are 
but  a  handful,  but  to  the  white  race,  striving  to  win  from  white 
merchants  and  traders  the  patronage  of  white  customers,  striving 
in  a  manly,  self-respecting  way,  and  winning  because  they 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  give  as  good  or  better  than  their 
white  competitors  for  the  same  money. 

There  is  prejudice,  plenty  of  it,  in  New  Bedford,  but  our  bus- 
iness men  meet  and  overcome  it,  not  by  fawning,  but  by  sheer 
manliness ;  quick  to  resent  an  insult,  even  though  it  be  from  a 
good  customer;  by  respecting  themselves,  compelling  others  to 
respect  them,  and  by  proving  in  a  fair  field  that  they  are  as  good 
as  their  fellow  merchants. 

We  have  no  colored  banking  houses  in  New  Bedford,  but  we 
have  two  of  our  leading  business  men  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  white  banks  of  the  city.  And 
the  leading  law  firm  of  the  city,  counsel  for  two  of  our  banks 
doing  the  largest  business  in  loans  on  real  estate,  turns  over  to 
the  colored  lawyer  nearly  all  of  the  work  of  examining  titles  for 
said  banks,  preparing  and.  supervising  the  execution  of  the 
papers,  those  banks  risking  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  judgment 
of  a  colored  lawyer  as  to  condition  of  title. 

Our  colored  business  men  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  saw, 
"there  is  always  room  at  the  top."  Their  motto  is  excelsior. 
They  know  that  neither  race  nor  color  determines  brains  and 
capacity,  and  believing  themselves  as  capable  as  their  white 
brethren,  they  do  not  fear  to  go  in  and  win  out. 

The  Chairmax:  The  convention  will  give  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Mr.  Reed  of  Massachusetts:  Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee 
on  Resolutions  having  carefully  considered  the  various  resolu- 
tions which  have  been  submitted  to  them  during  this  session, 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

The  widely  representative  character  of  the  delegates  of  this 
convention  including  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  the  marked 
interest  shown  in  this,  the  first  national  gathering  of  Negro  bus- 
iness men  assembled  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  August  23  and  24, 
1900,  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  the  great  advantages 
in  the  formation  of  a  national  organization  of  Negro  business 
men,  to  more  successfuly  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  meeting. 
Firmly  impressed  with  the  apparent  need  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion, your  committee  respectfully  recommends  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  enter  into  a  permanent  organ- 
ization as  a  national  association,  and  that  the  officers  of  this 
convention,  namely,  for  President,  Booker  T.  Washington  of 
Alamaba ;  Vice-Presidents,  Giles  B.  Jackson  of  Virigina,  Mrs. 
Alberta  Moore  Smith  of  Illinois  ;  for  Treasurer,  Gilbert  C.  Harris 
of  Massachusetts ;  Secretary,  Edward  E.  Cooper  of  District  of 
Columbia ;  Compiler,  E.  A.  Johnson  of  North  Carolina,  be  de- 
clared the  officers  of  the  National  Business  League,  as  hereinaf- 
ter named. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  rules  and  regulations  are  hereby 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  same: 

1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Business  League. 

2.  Its  object  is  to  inform  as  best  we  may  the  world  of  the 
progress  the  Negro  is  making  in  business  in  every  part  of  the 
country  and  to  stimulate  local  business  enterprises  through  its 
annual  meeting  in  any  other  manner  deemed  wise,  to  encourage 
the  organization  of  local  business  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
commercial  growth  in  all  places  where  such  organizations  are 
deemed  needful  and  wise. 

3.  Any  person  engaged  in  any  commercial  enterprise  or 
properly  delegated  to  represent  any  individual  or  individuals  en- 
gaged in  commercial  enterprise  is  entitled  to  membership  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  adopted. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  organization  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  Compiler,  Treasurer,  and   an  Executive 
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Committee  composed  of  nine,  who  shall  be  elected  annually, 
and  shall  include  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

5.  This  organization  shall  hold  its  meetings  annually  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  select. 

6.  All  resolutions  shall  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mitte  before  being  debated  in  open  session. 

The  National  Negro  Business  League  in  session  in  Boston 
recommends: — 

1.  That  our  people  form  local  business  leagues  in  all  towns 
and  cities  of  the  country  where  the  race  is  strong  in  numbers, 
and  such  organization  will  best  promote  the  interest  of  the  race. 

2.  That  these  local  leagues  send  delegates  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  national  organization,  and  keep  in  close  touch  during  the 
year  with  the  officers  of  the  national  organization. 

3.  That  these  local  organizations  hold  meetings  monthly  as 
far  as  practical. 

4.  That  we  strongly  urge  that  everything  possible  be  done 
in  these  local  organizations  to  discourage  complicated  and  use- 
less parliamentary  machinery,  and  that  parliamentary  and  tech- 
nical discussions  be  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  view  of 
concentrating  time  and  strength  on  the  real  object  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Giles  B.  Jackson, 
W.  R.  Pettiford, 
M.  M.  Lewey, 
Daniel  Lucas, 
William  L.  Reed, 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  Rules. 

Mr.  Reed:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lutions. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  you  have  heard 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  you  have  also 
heard  the  motion  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  that  they  be  adopted.  (Voted.) 


Recess  till  8  o'clock  P.  M. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Chairman:  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  you  have  heard 
programme  arranged  for  this  evening  will  take  up  the  entire  time, 
as  arranged,  and  those  who  are  going  to  take  part  will  endeavor 
to  confine  themselves  as  nearly  as  they  can  to  the  subject  on 
which  they  are  to  speak. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  set  of  resolutions  setting  forth  the 
principles  of  this  convention  and  the  formation  of  a  league  as  the 
result  of  this  convention  were  adopted,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  present  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
William  L.  Reed  of  Boston,  will  now  deliver  them. 

Mr.  Reed:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  is  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  submitted  tp  this  convention  by  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  and  which  were  afterwards  adopted.  (Resolutions 
re-read.) 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  President  have  power  to 
appoint  a  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  shall  have 
power  to  choose  his  assistants,  not  exceeding  nine,  including 
the  President,  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  convention, 
and  that  the  same  officers  be  continued  in  case  this  convention  is 
formed  into  a  league. 

The  Chairman:  The  resolutions  you  have  just  heard  were 
unanimously  adopted  this  afternoon  and  are  the  rules  by  which 
the  organization  will  be  governed.  The  Executive  Committee 
mentioned  has  been  appointed,  and  Mr.  T.  Thomas  Fortune  of 
New  York  will  announce  it. 

Mr.  Fortune  of  New  York:  Booker  T.  Washington,  E.  E. 
Cooper,  Gilbert  C.  Harris,  Louis  F.  Baldwin,  W.  H.  Jones, 
Isaiah  T.  Montgomery  and  myself.  The  committee  will  have  its 
first  meeting  to-morrow  on  the  steamer. 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  would  like  to  ask  the  following 
gentlemen  to  take  the  platform:  E.  J.  Cunningham  of  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  John  E.  Reed  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  J.  J.  Fowlkes  of 
Evington,  Ya.,  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Booze  of  Clarkesdale,  Miss. 
Also  Mr.  Washington  Lithcoe  of  San  Domingo.    Mr.  W.  C. 
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Coleman  of  Concord,  X.  C.  who  is  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
largest  cotton  mills  there,  and  who  is  put  down  to  speak  to-night, 
will  not  be  here,  but  he  has  sent  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, who  will  represent  him.  The  cause  of  Mr.  Coleman  not 
being  here  is  that  Mrs.  Coleman  was  taken  seriously  ill  yes- 
terday. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
city  of  Boston  was  the  dedication  of  the  Shaw  monument.  At 
that  time  one  of  our  Boston  ladies  rendered  a  selection  composed 
expressly  for  that  occasion.  It  was  composed  by  Mr.  Henry 
O'Meara,  a  relative  of  the  proprietor  or  editor  of  the  Boston 
Journal.  That  selection  will  be  rendered  now  by  Madam  Xeliie 
Brown  Mitchell,  and  I  ask  that  the  audience  remain  quiet,  and 
also  request  the  ushers  not  to  seat  any  one  during  this  rendition. 
( Applause.) 

Song:  "With  Shaw  at  Wagner."  Madam  Xeliie  Brown 
Mitchell. 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  regrets  to  announce  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  the  regular  work  on  the  programme  in, 
and  therefore,  as  much  as  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear  Mrs. 
Mitchell  sing  again,  we  will  have  to  defer  that  till  about  the  close 
of  the  evening  when  she  will  render  another  selection. 

The  first  speaker  to-night  is  one  from  the  state  of  Florida.  I  am 
told  that  he  is  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  grocery  stores 
in  Pensacola.  and  I  believe  that  a  successful  business  man  like 
him  can  interest  you  very  much  in  what  he  has  to  say.  and  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  D.  T-  Cunningham  of  Pensacola, 
FTa. 


"GENERAL  MERCHAXPISIXG." 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  D.  T.  CTXXIXGHAM,  PEXSACOLA.  FLA. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Convention,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: I  am  peculiarly  situated.  On  arriving  here  I  found  I  had 
been  set  down  to  do  that  which  for  the  last  five  years  I  have  been 
practising  or  learning  how  not  to  do.  and  that  is.  to  talk.  I 
learned  that  one  of  the  elements  in  merchandising  in  the  South 
is  to  say  little  and.  to  use  a  common  expression,  "saw  wood."* 
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(Applause.)  But  in  response  to  the  call  of  duty  I  must  depart 
from  five  years'  persistent  practice  of  not  talking,  and  talk. 

In  merchandising  in  the  South,  to  think,  and  think  rapidly, 
and  to  act,  and  act  promptly,  counts  for  more  when  taking  the 
annual  inventory  than  eloquence  or  oratory.  In  my  city,  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  away  down  on  the  beautiful  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we,  as 
a  race,  are  most  happily  conditioned.  But  for  the  lack  of  school 
facilities  we  have  but  little  complaint.  Our  opportunities  to  earn 
our  daily  bread,  acquire  property  and  wealth  are  unproscribed. 
Our  white  neighbors  are  disposed  to  treat  and  accept  us  on  our 
merits.    Perhaps  we  are  the  builders  of  our  highest  obstacles. 

Two  years  ago  a  few  of  our  business  and  professional  men 
came  together  and  organized  for  the  purpose  of  holding  annual 
displays,  that  all  the  people  might  see  to  what  extent  we  were 
engaged  in  business  and  the  professions,  to  stimulate  an  interest 
and  pride  among  our  own  people  for  such  enterprise.  The  first 
year  we  secured  the  services  of  Professor  W.  H.  Council,  who  ad- 
dressed us.  At  that  display  we  received  a  great  deal  of  credit. 
For  the  second  and  last  display  we  had  the  services  of  our  hon- 
ored President,  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  for  our  next 
display  we  will  have,  if  we  can,  the  President  of  the  Alabama  Coal 
Mining  Company.  (Applause.)  But  I  am  to  say  something 
about  general  merchandising  and  how  I  have  succeeded.  I  am 
engaged  in  that  line  exclusively  and,  thank  God,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded. But  in  thanking  God  I  have  another  to  thank,  and  that 
is  Mistress  Cunningham  (applause),  the  best  woman  in  the 
world.  When  I  am  footsore  and  tired,  when  I  am  exhausted  and 
perplexed  and  every  resource  of  financial  strength  seems  to  be 
exhausted,  she  comes  to  my  rescue.  She  has  a  thought ;  she  has 
an  idea  ;  she  has  a  word  of  advice  ;  and  I  accept  them,  and  out  of 
darkness  and  despair  come  sunshine  and  hope.  She  is  the  re- 
spected junior  partner  in  the  business ;  and  with  her  by  my  side, 
and  with  God  before  me,  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  become 
the  equal  of  a  Wanamaker  or  a  Vanderbilt  or  a  what-not. 
.  Now,  I  have  said  just  what  I  listened  for  the  other  gentlemen 
to  say  in  speaking  of  how  they  succeeded.  Friends,  if  you  are 
going  to  tell  how  you  succeeded  why  don't  you  give  the  wife 
some  credit?  (Applause.)  In  a  great  many  instances  she  de- 
serves more  credit  than  you  do.  (A  voice:  "That  is  right!"  and 
applause.) 
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Now,  there  is  one  other  who  deserves  some  credit  right  here, 
for  my  success,  and  to  be  honest  I  shall  give  it.  While  I  have 
never  had  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  attending  the  Tuskegee 
school,  my  wife  is  a  graduate  of  that  school,  and  she  brought  to 
me  what  we  down  South  call  "the  Tuskegee  spirit."  I  can 
heartily  commend  it,  and  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  find  a  better  op- 
portunity than  now  to  turn  to  Mr.  Washington  and  thank  him  for 
the  personal  benefit  I  have  derived  rom  his  teaching.  (Applause.) 
I  am  not  a  speech  maker.  Now,  if  any  of  you  are  not  married, 
get  a  Tuskegee  girl!  They  make  good  partners  in  business. 
(Laughter.) 

We  have  several  groceries  and  meat  markets,  two  shoe  stores, 
two  drug  stores,  one  dry  goods  store,  and  a  dealer  in  hides  and 
leather — a  list  of  all  the  merchants  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  giving 
to  the  Compiler.   All  of  us  are  doing  well. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  the  methods  of  dealing  in  merchan- 
dise, but  time  will  not  allow  that.  I  believe  the  merchandise  busi- 
ness is  one  of  the  best  mediums  of  softening  race  prejudice  and 
spanning  the  gulf  between  the  races  in  this  country.  What  mer- 
chandising has  done  for  the  Hebrew  it  will  do  for  the  Negro ; 
and  I  therefore  regard  it  as  more  important  than  any  other  line  of 
business,  except  the  Negro  newspapers,  which  by  the  way  are  not 
supported  as  they  ought  to  be  by  the  mass  of  our  people.  Two 
things  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Negro  merchant  more  than 
anything  else.  One  is,  the  Negro  merchant  expects  that  his  race 
should  spend  their  money  with  him  because  he  is  a  Negro  mer- 
chant, without  regard  to  his  prices  and  qualities  and  facilities; 
the  other  is  envy  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  co-equal.  As  a 
rule,  the  uneducated  masses  and  the  white  people  are  the  best 
patrons  of  the  Negro  merchants.  Why  is  this?  It  is  a  false  idea 
of  rivalry,  just  as  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  Negro  merchant  as 
the  false  idea  of  the  Negro  merchant  that  he  should  be  patronized 
because  he  is  colored.  I  have  never  wanted  any  one  to  tell  me 
that  they  were  patronizing  me  merely  because  I  was  a  colored 
man.  I  have  always  felt  it  a  reflection.  I  have  always  striven  to 
give  equal  quality,  equal  quantity  and,  if  possible,  superior  facil- 
ities ;  and  then  I  thought  I  ought  to  have  the  preference.  Well, 
I  have  succeeded.  I  am  succeeding  a  great  deal ;  and  will  read  to 
you  a  few  testimonials  from  some  of  the  largest  business  men  in 
my  town.    I  make  it  a  rule  to  cultivate  the  very  best  feelings 
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between  myself  and  the  white  people  in  my  community,  most  of 
those  who  have  money.  I  find  it  convenient  and  profitable  and 
can  often  use  them — not  them  but  their  money — if  I  have  their 
confidence. 

Don't  run  away  from  your  race.  The  white  man  does  not 
want  you  any  more  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Florida.  It  is 
necessary  to,  at  all  times  and  stages  of  our  development,  have  a 
care  for  one  another,  to  lean  towards  each  other,  whether  your 
business  or  profession  is  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  your 
race  or  not.  The  sentiment  of  this  country  is  to  keep  us  all  to- 
gether, and  we  must  all  rise  together.  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  Negro  doctor,  teacher,  lawyer  or  other  educated  and  ambi- 
tious person  who  cannot  see  that  a  Negro's  bushel  is  a  bushel, 
his  pound  is  sixteen  ounces,  his  yardstick  is  a  yard  long  as  well 
as  the  white  merchant's. 

The  testimonials  to  which  I  referred  came  to  me  without  any 
solicitation  on  my  part.  Our  local  papers  published  that  I  would 
attend  this  convention  and  my  white  friends  told  me  the  white 
people  of  New  York  were  killing  the  Negro  and  might  mistake 
me  for  a  New  York  hoodlum,  and  hence  these  identifications. 
(Laughter.) 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  Aug.  16,  1900. 
Mr.  D.  J.  Cunningham,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Dear  Sir:  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  give  you  my  testimonial  to 
your  success  as  one  of  our  leading  colored  merchants.  Our 
dealings  with  you  have  been  pleasant  and  I  hope  profitable  to 
both  of  us.  Wishing  you  a  continuance  of  your  success  in  busi- 
ness, I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

B.  Gerson. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  Aug.  17,  1900. 
To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern : 

This  is  to  certify  that  D.  J.  Cunningham  began  business  in 
this  city  about  four  years  ago  with  a  very  small  capital,  and  by 
strict  attention  and  fair  dealing  has  had  a  financial  success.  Our 
business  transactions  with  him  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

Very  truly, 

Jas.  McHugh. 
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Pensacola,  Fla.,  Aug.  18,  1900. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

We  cheerfully  certify  that  Mr.  D.  J.  Cunningham  is  a  prosper- 
ous colored  merchant  of  our  city,  also  a  large  taxpayer.  Mr. 
Cunningham  began  business  about  four  years  ago  on  a  small 
capital  and  to-day  he  stands  as  one  of  the  leading  retail  mer- 
chants of  our  city.  Our  business  relations  have  been  most 
pleasant. 

Respectfully, 

A.  Greenhut  &  Co. 
Lewis  Bran  &  Co. 
Heinburg  Bros.  &  Co. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  Aug.  19,  1900. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  will  introduce  you  to  Daniel  J.  Cunningham  of  this  city 
who  is  engaged  in  the  grocery  and  general  commission  business. 
I  have  known  him  well  and  favorably  for  about  twenty  years, 
both  as  boy  and  man ;  have  always  found  him  honorable  in  all  his 
dealings,  polite  and  attentive  to  his  business,  which  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition.  He  is  in  all  respects  a  credit  to  the  teach- 
ings of  his  preceptor,  Booker  T.  Washington.  I  cheerfully  rec- 
ommend him  as  a  worthy  representative  of  his  race  in  this  com- 
munity. 

Respectfully, 

'  L.  Jacoby,  "Prop." 

I  cheerfully  and  heartily  indorse  all  that  is  said  in  the  above. 

F.  Glackmeyer, 
City  Clerk,  City  of  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Another  rule  of  mine  is  to  cultivate  a  friendliness  among  my 
white  neighbors,  especially  the  wealthy.  I  have  no  trouble  to 
obtain  any  kind  of  financial  assistance  when  in  need  of  it.  I  own, 
that  is,  we  own,  a  two-story  building  in  which  we  live  and  do  busi- 
ness, on  the  second  prominent  business  thoroughfare  in  the  city, 
for  which  we  recently  refused  an  offer  of  $5,000.  It  is  stocked 
with  goods,  the  inventory  of  which  will  show  $2,000;  eight  im- 
proved and  unimproved  suburban  lots.  Excluding  ourselves,  we 
keep  employed  six  persons  and  two  teams.  WTe  began  with  a 
very  modest  capital,  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  will  power  and  a 
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firm  determination  to  succeed,  remembering  "from  small  acorns 
large  oaks  grow"  ;  and  when  others  slept  we  were  toiling  upwards 
in  the  night. 

The  Chairman:  The  same  subject  of  General  Merchandising 
will  be  discussed  by  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Booze  of  Clarkesdale,  Miss. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  EUGENE  P.  BOOZE,  CLARKESDALE,  MISS. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Convention:  I  have  the  honor 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  to  speak  as  a  representative  of  the  business 
people  of  our  town  and  section,  Clarkesdale,  Miss.  Hailing  from 
the  Delta  section  of  Mississippi,  where  our  people  are  numerous, 
prosperous  and  to  some  extent  intelligent,  I  am  warranted  by 
facts  to  say  to  you  that  the  members  of  the  race  of  our  town  and 
surrounding  territory  have  made  rapid  progress  in  the  establish- 
ment of  business  enterprises  in  the  past  ten  years.  Clarkesdale 
is  quite  a  prosperous  town  of  not  more  than  2,500  inhabitants, 
1,000  of  whom  are  colored.  It  has  two  dry  goods  stores,  or 
rather  dealers  in  general  merchandise,  representing  a  capital  of 
about  $20,000,  namely,  Banks  &  Co.  and  E.  P.  Booze.  We  also 
have  five  grocery  stores,  one  printing  office,  having  as  printer  an 
ex-student  of  Tuskegee ;  one  millinery,  one  physician,  five  dress- 
makers, two  blacksmith  shops,  and  every  tonsorial  parlor  in 
town,  six  in  number,  is  operated  by  members  of  the  race.  Ten 
years  ago  we  had  not  a  business  house  of  any  standing  in  the 
town  or  county,  but  to-day  we  have  quite  a  number,  and  every 
year  new  enterprises  are  springing  up  among  us.  While  we  are 
yet  infants  as  business  men  we  can  but  believe  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  some  of  us  will  take  rank  with  some  of  the 
leading  firms  of  our  section  We  have  learned  that  if  we  would 
succeed  as  business  men,  we  must  succeed  by  the  same  princi- 
ples that  our  white  friends  have.  The  merchant  must  treat  his 
customers  as  well,  giving  him  as  much  for  his  dollar  as  his  neigh- 
bor; the  newspaper  must  give  its  readers  as  much  news;  the 
cotton  buyer,  for  we  have  them  in  our  town,  must  give  the  farmer 
as  much  for  his  cotton ;  the  barber  keep  as  neat  a  shop,  good 
quality  of  workmen,  necessary  implements,  and  success  will 
surely  follow,  practising,  of  course,  that  economy  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
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The  opportunities  for  men  of  our  race  to  succeed  in  business  in 
the  Mississippi  Delta  are  many  and  of  the  very  best  kind.  When 
we  note  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  population  in  that 
district  is  composed  of  our  people,  that  all  of  the  wealth-produc- 
ing, most  of  the  consumers  are  our  people,  that  the  whites, 
Chinese,  Italians  and  others  succeeded  in  business  among  us,  and 
principally  by  our  support,  the  thoughtful  and  inquiring  man  de- 
sires to  know  why  the  Negro  cannot  succeed,  especially  under 
such  favorable  circumstances.  While  it  is  true  many  have  done 
well,  and  have  creditable  establishments,  yet  the  number  is  by  far 
too  small  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity.  In  some  towns  there 
are  quite  a  number,  a  fair  proportion,  in  others  there  are  no  busi- 
ness establishments  of  consequence  operated  by  our  people.  This 
is  significant  and  calls  for  examination  into  the  reason  why  the 
conditions  are  so  varied.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Caucasians,  for  in 
every  village,  town  or  city  he  is  in  substantial  evidence  in  the 
commercial  world.  In  short,  the  cause  seems  to  be  that  in  some 
localities  one  or  two  persons  began  to  think  and  subsequently 
acted  as  business  men,  and  others  around  them  caught  the  inspi- 
ration ;  thus  resulted  several  establishments  for  that  location, 
while  in  other  localities  the  spirit  for  business  was  not  aroused  at 
all.  If  the  National  Negro  Business  League  can  devise  plans  by 
which  our  people  can  be  caused  to  think  and  see  the  necessity  of 
our  engaging  in  business  and  the  many  opportunities  which  we 
have  aside  from  showing  the  world  what  progress  we  have  al- 
ready made,  and  the  delegates  securing  that  benefit  that  accrues 
from  an  interchange  of  thought,  it  will  have  done  a  great  work 
even  if  it  does  no  more.  My  presence  here  to-night  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  enterprises  among  our  people.  Following  imme- 
diately upon  the  call  of  that  grand  man,  the  Moses  of  his  people, 
whom  we  all  delight  to  honor,  the  founder  of  this  meeting,  and 
others  of  similar  interest  to  our  people,  Prof.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington (applause),  the  business  men  of  our  town  effected 
a  local  organization,  electing  their  president,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  at  once  devised  means  for  sending  a  representative  to 
this  meeting.  As  a  result  I  am  here.  Though  but  young  in  years, 
I  trust  to  live  long  that  I  may  profit  by  the  example  of  the  influ- 
ential founder  of  this  league. 

I  thank  you  for  the  time  given  me  to  speak  for  the  business 
people  of  that  part  of  the  country  from  which  I  hail.  (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  on  the  subject  of  General 
Merchandising  will  deal  with  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  co- 
operative stores,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a 
gentleman  whom  it  is  said  owns  several  cooperative  stores  in 
his  section  of  the  country,  Mr.  J.  P.  Fowlkes  of  Evington,  Va. 

"CO-OPERATIVE  STORES." 

BY  MR.  J.  P.  FOWLKES,  EVINGTON,  VA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  cooperative  system  is 
successful  in  this  section  of  Virginia.  The  history  of  the  plan 
dates  from  1889,  after  leaving  school.  The  nature  of  the  history 
is  business,  pure  and  simple  business.  A  business  man  wants  a 
business  place,  a  progressive  business  community,  and  facilities 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  commercial  centres  of  the  country. 

The  resources  of  Virginia  are  abundant ;  the  laborer,  the  cap- 
italist, have  respectively  a  broad  field  for  action.  Nearly  every 
nationality  is  represented  in  this  state,  actually  operating  either 
on  a  large  or  small  scale  in  various  businesses.  Already  there 
are  two  banks  in  Richmond,  and  a  third  chartered,  styled  the 
Hill  City  Dimes  Savings  Bank,  in  Lynchburg. 

The  cause  of  failures  among  some  is  not  far  to  seek ;  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  man  engaged  in  busi- 
ness for  fifteen  years  in  a  certain  place  and  to-day  he  is  where  he 
was  in  the  beginning.  His  sugar  is  black,  his  candy  is  black,  his 
cake  is  black,  and  he  is  blacker  and  filthier  than  his  goods. 
Hence  his  failure.  But  here,  be  it  understood,  there  is  no  color 
line  in  business,  in  Virginia,  when  the  dollar  is  behind  it.  There 
are  other  causes,  many  and  vital:  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
business ;  entering  business  before  one  possesses  funds  adequate 
to  conduct  his  affairs  and  to  provide  for  his  personal  wants  and 
the  maintenance  of  his  establishment ;  lack  of  a  reserve  to  meet 
unforeseen  demands  such  as  dishonored  bills  and  so  forth,  of 
which  an  accurate  and  detailed  account  should  be  kept. 

My  presence  here  to-night  is  due  to  the  confidence  we  have  se- 
cured in  the  towns  and  neighborhoods  now  being  operated  per- 
sonally or  through  our  appointed  agents.  We  are  taking  in  the 
villages  and  operating  in  the  rural  districts  where  the  people  are 
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thick,  where  there  was  never  a  Negro  store,  and  it  was  quite  a 
curiosity  for  the  whites  and  a  curiosity  to  the  blacks,  and  all 
seemed  to  have  been  against  it  in  the  beginning.  But  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  the  harder  they  worked  against  it,  the  harder  we 
worked  for  it,  and  were  able  to  succeed  to  some  degree.  They 
demand  something  tangible.  We  can  show  them  the  fruits  of 
our  labors.  My  friends,  there  is  nothing  like  welding  and  con- 
necting the  broken  links.  Let  it  be  secured  from  the  Great  Lakes 
on  the  north  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

I  am  identified  with  what  may  be  termed  a  combine  of  co- 
operative stores.  The  first  store  was  established  at  Keysville, 
Va.,  in  1889.  The  firm  name  is  Wilson  &  Co.,  with  a  cash 
capital  of  $125;  and  $75  were  used  in  buying  a  site.  We  com- 
menced then  with  $50  and  the  motto  hung  out,  "Square  Deal- 
ing." At  that  time  we  had  no  friends,  we  had  no  credit,  we  had 
no  one  to  recommend  us  to  the  commercial  world.  We  thus 
embarked  and  commenced  to  paddle  our  own  canoe. 

The  second  store  was  established  in  the  winter  of  1896  at  Ev- 
ington,  Va.,  with  a  capital  of  $55.  Here  we  were  given  three 
months  to  stay.  The  whites  said  to  the  blacks:  "They  will  only 
be  there  three  months."  They  only  came  by  occasionally  and 
bought  a  pound  of  salt.  (Laughter.)  But  wre  stuck,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  in  a  few  days  we  got  a  lease  of  the  place,  and  we 
have  been  there  from  1896  until  I  left  there  the  other  day. 

The  third  store  was  established  in  1899,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, with  a  capital  of  $200,  at  Nameless,  Va.  After  operating 
for  a  short  time,  we  established  that  in  a  different  community. 
The  other  was  established  by  the  side  of  a  white  friend  ;  this  was 
established  in  the  midst  of  colored  people.  Our  business  plans 
at  once  met  our  emergencies.  Complete  because  every  store  is 
distinct,  yet  a  part  of  the  great  store,  the  system  enables  us  to 
tide  over  smaller  stores  without  loss  ;  to  buy  to  advantage  with- 
out risk,  because  we  know  when  and  where  we  can  put  the  goods. 
Complete  because  there  is  unity — many  receivers  of  money  but 
only  one  paying  teller. 

When  the  cooperative  idea  is  thoroughly  understood  and  prac- 
tised by  any  number  of  men  in  the  cities,  where  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  Negro  flock,  the  possibility  of  their  usefulness  will 
be  taken  advantage  of.  The  waste  of  brain  power,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  waste  of  money,  the  waste  of  time  and  the  want  of  employ- 
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merit,  is  a  crime  against  those  whom  God  has  given  talents  to 
husband  the  resources  of  the  earth. 

During  these  years  we  were  burned  out  three  times.  The 
origin  of  these  fires  is  unknown.  These  fires  occurred  at  Keys- 
ville.  In  the  first  fire  we  lost  $100.  We  had  not  much  to  lose.' 
In  the  second  fire  we  lost  $2,500.  In  that  fire  the  undertaking  de- 
partment of  our  store  was  swept  away.  In  the  third  fire  we  lost 
$500. 

We  commenced  to  paddle  our  own  canoe  and  we  have  con- 
tinued to  paddle  it  until  to-day  the  white  merchants  say  of  us, 
"Their  credit  is  gilt-edged."  We  have  only  learned  to  do  our 
business  by  trying  to  paddle  our  own  canoe. 

The  first  store  that  was  established  at  Keysville  has  been  sup- 
planted by  a  brick  building.  We  have  not  built  any  towns,  but 
we  went  into  a  white  man's  town,  built  our  stores  by  the  side  of 
his,  and  we  have  the  only  building,  of  face  brick,  with  elevator 
from  bottom  to  top,  in  that  whole  county.  (Applause.)  Some- 
times our  store  is  swarmed  with  drummers  who  want  to  assist  us 
and  sell  us  some  goods  ;  and  they  come  along  and  ask,  "Where  is 
the  man  who  buys?"   "Here  he  is."  (Laughter.) 

Something  we  have  learned  from  the  direction  of  these  great 
cooperative  stores  is,  "Paddle  your  own  canoe."  From  1899  to 
1900  we  did  a  business  in  those  combined  cooperative  stores 
amounting  to  $18,000.  (Applause.)  And  we  learned  this,  and 
try  to  practise  it: 

"Voyager  upon  life's  sea 
To  yourself  be  true ; 
And  whate'er  your  lot  may  be, 
Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

"When  the  world  is  cold  and  dark, 
Keep  an  aim  in  view ; 
And  towards  the  beacon  mark 
Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

"Leave  to  Heaven  in  humble  trust 
All  you  will  to  do ; 
But  if  you  succeed,  you  must 

Paddle  your  own  canoe."  (Applause.) 


MR.  THOS.  L.  MANN,  OF  HAMPTON,  VA. 
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The  Chairman:  The  next  twenty  minutes  will  be  devoted  to 
three-minute  discussions  of  topics  upon  the  programme,  by  the 
delegates  upon  the  floor  of  the  convention  hall. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Texas:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  do  not  ask  the  courtesy  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  conven- 
tion myself,  but  out  of  my  esteem  for  my  first  and  beloved  friend 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in  honor  of  the  delegates  who  have 
come  from  the  South,  I  simply  ask  the  Chair  to  recognize  Mr. 
Edward  Everett  Brown  for  the  first  three  minutes. 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  will  announce  that  in  these  three- 
minute  discussions,  Boston  considers  herself  the  host.  Those 
of  us  interested  in  the  cause  can  address  a  Boston  audience  when 
these  visitors  are  toiling  in  the  South.  The  gentlemen  from  the 
South  have  the  preference. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Smith  of  Lynchburg,  Va.:  I  am  glad  to  come  back 
to  Boston  to  report  that  in  1890  I  left  this  state,  and  they  told 
me  that  no  man  would  put  money  into  a  concern  unless  he  saw 
it.  I  have  come  back  to-night  to  tell  you  that  the  institution  still 
lives ;  and  when  some  time  ago  some  gentlemen  asked  me  where 
was  this  Smith's  Business  College,  I  told  him  to  look  at  me. 
(Laughter.)  Behind  this  idea  I  intend  to  establish  a  business  col- 
lege, and  I  have  come  to  meet  these  people  because  they  are 
business  men  and  I  want  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to-night  to 
put  $100,000  into  it.  If  I  do  not  get  it  to-night  I  will  take  less. 
(Laughter.)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  of 
placing  every  gentleman,  every  young  lady,  in  a  position.  When 
they  ask  me  where  they  can  go,  I  tell  them:  "God  never  provides 
any  man  to  do  work  without  giving  him  something  to  do."  I 
have  had  the  experience.  I  must  hasten!  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  it  because  when  invested  in  school  property  it  is  active  and 
enhances  in  value.  Second,  because  the  investor  becomes  an 
agent.  Third,  because  the  funds  do  not  shrink.  Fourth,  because 
it  is  cooperative  and  perpetual. 

The  Chairman:  The  gentleman  has  one  minute. 

Mr.  Smith:  Fifth,  because  it  is  based  upon  business  principles. 
Sixth,  because  every  honorable  act  in  this  direction  strengthens 
his  bond  as  a  business  factor  and  promoter  of  the  common  weal. 
Seventh,  because  it  is  practical.  Eighth,  because  I  expect  the 
business  men  of  this  convention  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  it.  I 
thank  you.  (Laughter.) 
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Cries  of  "Walker,  Walker!" 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  T.  W.  WALKER,  OF  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Mr.  President:  I  learned  a  verse  in  the  Bible  once  which  said: 
"First  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  all  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  I  sought  that  and  am  looking  for' everything 
else  in  the  world.  (Laughter.)  God  has  promised  me,  and  I  take 
Him  at  his  word,  and  I  am  expecting  to  have  it. 

I  only  arose  to  say  that  the  great  people  of  Boston  may  adopt 
that  passage,  or  that  verse,  of  God's  word,  "Seek  good  and  all  the 
other  will  come" — if  you  work  for  it.  (Laughter.)  I  believe 
that  any  institution  the  colored  man  has,  he  should  ask  God  about 
it.  The  reason  there  are  so  many  people  failing  and  running 
away,  is  because  they  do  not  say  anything  to  Gcd.  I  know  He 
does  not  like  that.  (Applause.)  WTe  are  praying  for  God's  bless- 
ing, many  of  us,  all  over  this  great  country,  and  yet  when  we  shall 
have  left  this  place  there  will  be  prayers  uttered  in  Boston  that 
never  have  been  made  since  the  foundation  of  Boston  was  laid. 
I  presume  there  are  a  few  prayers  that  go  up  from  Boston  to 
heaven.   (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  as  I  look  into  your  faces  my 
heart  is  rilled  with  light  to  be  present  in  this  convention,  because 
a  week  after  I  had  received  a  letter  to  be  here  I  remembered  the 
verse  I  have  spoken  of,  and  I  said  to  my  two  churches — I  am 
pastor  of  one  and  overseer  of  the  other  (laughter) — I  said  I  had 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Washington  to  be  at  Boston  on  the 
twentieth,  and  since  I  was  dependent  on  God  he  would  arrange 
a  plan  ;  and  Sunday  night  before  I  left  the  church  in  which  I  am 
pastor  they  handed  me  $70.  The  other  church,  where  I  am  over- 
seer, they  handed  me  $16.50.  So  you  see  that  Scripture  is  all 
right:  first  seek  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  righteousness  and 
all  other  things  shall  be  added. 

You  see  me  here,  and  I  want  to  ask  to-night  that  as  I  shall 
move  from  this  convention  to  another  city,  if  God  lets  me  live  an- 
other year,  everybody  in  here  to-night  adopt  that  one  verse  and 
carry  it  out,  and  everybody  here  can  go  to  the  next  convention,  if 
they  seek  God  first. 

On  to-morrow — I  have  decided  to  stay  here  all  day  Monday 
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(laughter).  I  left  out  to-morrow  because  we  are  going  down  on 
the  ship  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  get  back  or  not.  So 
if  I  live  to  see  Monday  I  will  be  here  all  day,  and  my  purpose  is 
— a  couple  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  spoke  to  me  about  having  an 
interview  with  me,  and  they  wanted  to  know  whether  Mr.  Wash- 
ington would  recommend  the  coal  company.  Of  course  he  will! 
He  is  a  stockholder.  (Laughter.)  And  they  want  to  see  abouc 
buying  stock.  I  am  a  preacher  and  a  business  man.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  My  people  whom  I  boss  won't  have  a  preacher 
now  who  does  not  do  some  business  (laughter),  and  1  want  to  get 
some  of  the  Boston  people's  money.  I  came  here  for  money.  I 
came  here  to  tell  you  what  the  country  needs.  I  came  here  to 
help  you,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me.  Now,  what  I  want  when  I 
go  back  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  to  be  able  to  say  that  Boston,  the 
great  city  where  all  the  money  is,  where  men  do  not  need  it 
(laughter) — I  heard  some  of  the  people  say  that  the  people  in 
Boston  go  to  the  theatre  every  night,  and  men  who  do  that  do 
not  need  money,  and  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  put  it  into 
something  where  you  can  get  it  again,  for  you  will  never  get  it 
out  of  the  theatre.  If  you  invest  it  in  the  coal  company,  your 
children  will  get  it.  If  you  invest  it  in  real  estate,  your  children 
will  inherit  it ;  but  when  you  invest  in  bar-rooms  and  theatres  you 
will  never  see  it  any  more.  (Laughter.)  On  Monday  I  have 
arranged  to  be  at  the  Young  Men's  Educational  Association,  478 
Shawmut  Avenue.  I  want  to  talk  business  with  you  when  you 
meet  me  there.  If  you  want  to  buy  any  stock  I  will  give  a  bond 
till  you  get  the  certificate,  and  I  will  make  the  bond  in  Boston.  I 
am  away  up  here,  but  Dr.  Pettiford  will  give  bonds  for  all  you 
give  me,  if  you  want  a  certificate.  Now,  if  you  give  me  a  thou- 
sand dollars  I  will  make  a  thousand-dollar  bond  till  you  get  a 
certificate. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  ask  you  to  let  me  have  some  Boston 
money,  for  God's  sake,  before  I  leave  here.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  W.  O.  EMERY  OF  MACON,  GA. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  complete  a  statement  I  began  this 
morning  about  Macon.   I  am  in  the  undertaking  business.  You 
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asked  that  we  confine  ourselves  to  our  particular  line.  That  was 
what  I  was  starting,  or  just  began,  as  I  stopped.  I  am  in  the 
undertaking  business  in  Macon.  This  is  a  peculiar  line  of  busi- 
ness. That  is,  not  peculiar,  but  a  delicate  line ;  one  that  a  person 
hesitates  to  speak  of  in  public,  but  it  is  a  business  nevertheless 
and  has  to  be  done.    Men  die  and  must  be  put  away. 

The  Negro  comprises,  as  J  said  this  morning,  800,000  of  the 
population  of  Georgia.  There  is  spent  in  Georgia  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $200,000  a  year  for  the  burying  of  our  dead.  We  are 
not,  to-day,  securing  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  that  money  for 
the  race,  when  we  take  them  as  a  whole.  We  go  clear  across 
the  Ohio  River  for  almost  all  our  supplies.  Many  of  our  young 
women  are  without  work ;  many  of  our  young  men  are  without 
work.  Had  we  the  capital  we  could  manufacture  caskets  just  as 
good  as  can  be  bought  this  side  of  the  Ohio  River ;  we  could  give 
a  first-class  turnout  so  far  as  the  goods  are  concerned,  by  our 
people,  had  we  the  capital  to  invest  in  this  work ;  and  I  want  to 
say  to  the  young  men  of  Boston,  or  any  other  section,  who  have 
money  and  want  to  invest  it.  and  want  to  invest  it  profitably, 
come  down  among  us ;  build  us  a  coffin  and  casket  factory  or 
give  us  the  money  for  it.  You  can  come  and  superintend  it,  and 
get  your  profit  and  we  will  put  the  young  men  and  women  who 
are  in  school  and  able  to  do  this  work  into  it,  and  use  them  at 
home  and  secure  a  much  larger  percentage  of  those  $200,000 
that  are  now  going  into  the  pockets  of  other  people  and  which 
our  people  need.  We  are  educating  our  children  ;  our  young 
men  and  women  are  coming  out  of  the  schools  from  the  North 
and  East  and  from  the  West  and  we  have  not  provided  employ- 
ment for  them  ;  we  haven't  places  where  they  can  earn  a  mess  of 
pottage  as  they  ought  to-dav.  The  youne  men  and  women  are 
educated  and  their  habits  and  desires  are  increased  in  proportion, 
and  they  cannot  live  on  the  old  wages  that  our  former  employers 
were  willing  to  pay.  Come,  therefore,  and  help  us  open  these 
establishments  so,  as  a  brother  on  the  platform  said,  that  our 
children  may  have  it.  Here  is  my  friend  who  has  testimonials 
in  his  pocket  from  the  best  banks  in  the  state,  who  is  good  for 
anything  that  you  may  put  up  money  for,  and  we  will  give  you 
proper  returns,  and  you  will  help  our  people  to  secure  places  for 
our  young  men  and  women.    ( Applause.) 


MR.   G.  W.   FRANKLIN,  JR.,   OF  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 
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The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  of  the  evening  will  be  a 
gentleman  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  who  will  take  the  subject 
of  Undertaking,  which  was  unfinished  at  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon session,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Air. 
G.  W.  Franklin. 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  G.  W.  FRAXKL1X    OF  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  and  Ladies:  It  is  with  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure  to  me  to  be  in  attendance  at  this  great 
assembly  of  colored  business  men,  not  only  representing  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Union  but  most  every  honorable  trade  and 
profession.  With  the  advantages  of  these  trades  in  the  past 
thirty-eight  years  some  of  us  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress, 
and  indeed  so  much  so  until  we  have  very  greatly  surprised  the 
civilized  world. 

I  come  to  you  hailing  from  the  grand  old  state  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  historic  city  of  Chattanooga,  with  its  many  modern  con- 
veniences and  business  enterprises,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  the 
great  Lookout  Mountain  towering  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level,  upon  which  you  can  stand  and  look  into  seven  different 
states  at  one  time,  YYalden  and  Missionary  Ridges  and  the 
famous  battlefield  of  Chickamauga.  Representing  a  business 
that  when  all  men  shall  have  worn  themselves  out  working  at 
their  different  professions  and  close  their  eyes  in  death,  then  it 
becomes  the  solemn  duty  of  the  undertaker  and  embalmer,. 
which  is  the  humble  profession  that  I  represent,  to  lay  the  wean- 
dead  to  rest. 

Happy  am  I  to  record  my  name  in  this  most  honorable  gather- 
ing of  the  business  men  of  the  country.  For  years  we  have  been 
looking,  praying  and  seeking  a  solution  of  the  many  hindrances 
we  have  as  business  men.  It  looked  dark  once,  and  we  were 
about  to  lose  heart,  but  He  who  doth  all  things  well  hath  spoken 
to  our  Moses,  Prof.  Booker  T.  "Washington,  to  inaugurate  a  plan 
whereby  we  might  meet  and  help  one  another  to  remove  some 
of  the  obstacles,  and  to  open  up  the  way  for  our  people  and  give 
great  impetus  to  our  business,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  one 
another. 

This  gathering,  attended  with  success  with  which  we  believe 
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it  will  be,  will  forever  make  the  colored  business  man  a  cer- 
tainty for  all  time.  While  we  can  boast  of  some  very  promising 
business  men  of  our  race  who  have  gained  for  themselves  an 
everlasting  name,  and  given  themselves  credit  with  the  world  in 
all  things,  we  have  never  had  any  means  whereby  to  let  the  busi- 
ness world  know  that  we  as  a  race  are  as  much  interested  in  the 
world's  progress  and  success  along  business  lines  as  any  people 
born.  It  is  not  the  time  to  give  statistics  alone  of  our  individual 
worth.  But  it  is  the  time  for  sober  consideration,  meditation,  and 
the  putting  into  execution  such  plans  as  will  put  our  people  on  a 
par  with  other  business  men  of  the  world. 

The  wage  earner  of  to-day  who  carefully  guards  his  wages  be- 
comes the  capitalist  of  to-morrow.  The  errand  boy  of  a  few  years 
ago  is  the  proprietor  of  the  business  to-day.  Therefore  this 
earnest  and  important  call  made  by  our  distinguished  friend 
Prof.  Washington  means  to  our  people  in  the  South  more  than 
we  dare  tell.    I  am  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

But  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  are  great  things,  and 
all  important,  and  examples  and  duties  that  are  expected  of  us 
who  yet  survive  to  display  and  perform,  that  the  following  gen- 
erations coming  after  us  may  be  benefited  thereby.  Among 
the  many  important  principles  that  are  necessary  to  practise  in 
order  to  succeed  with  any  class  of  business,  the  first  step  is  the 
formation  of  a  business  character.  "The  character  is  the  man." 
It  is  the  measure  of  his  value  in  society,  in  the  business  world,  in 
the  state.  A  good  character  is  like  a  genuine  silver  dollar,  which 
stands  the  test,  having  full  weight  and  the  true  ring.  A  man 
with  a  bad  character  is  a  counterfeit,  he  looks  like  a  man  but  is 
not  a  man.  Character  building  should  commence  early.  The 
foundation  of  a  good  character  must  be  laid  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  boy.  Bend  the  twig  to  shape  the  tree.  The  funda- 
mental business  principles  should  be  wrought  into  the  being  of  a 
young  man  as  soon  as  he  decides  upon  a  business  career.  He 
must  have  a  high  and  noble  aim.  The  possession  of  wealth  is 
not  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness.  To  be  a  true  man  is  more 
honorable  than  merely  to  be  a  millionaire.  Many  a  public-spirited 
business  man  who  has  reached  his  hundred  thousand  has  been 
a  greater  blessing  to  society  than  his  neighbor  of  a  million  or 
two. 

One  of  the  most  essential  elements  in  a  business  man's  charac- 
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ter  is  honesty.  An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God.  To 
say  that  deception  is  necessary  to  success  in  business  is  putting  a 
libel  on  an  honest  calling.  The  most  princely  merchants  of  the 
past  and  present  have  become  so  by  adhering  unswervingly  to 
honesty  and  uprightness  in  all  their  business  transactions.  With 
them  justice  means  to  be  just,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy"  im- 
plies being  honest  from  mere  policy.  This  is  poor  morality.  Be 
honest,  young  man,  because  it  is  right.  Right  is  might  and  will 
always  win  in  the  race.  Dishonesty  breeds  contempt,  ruins 
credit,  and  destroys  the  brightest  prospects.  A  man  upon  whose 
promise  no  dependence  can  be  placed  has  lost  his  influence  and 
nothing  can  save  him.  A  business  that  cannot  be  conducted 
truthfully  had  better  be  abandoned.  Better  remain  poor  than  be- 
come rich  through  unfaithfulness  and  deception.  Remember 
honesty  rises  higher  than  wealth.  An  honest  man,  though  poor, 
is  a  king  among  dishonest  men.  Truth  is  the  essence  of  trade ;  it 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  our  mercantile  greatness.  It  is  eternal,  and 
must,  though  apparently  defeated,  gain  the  final  victory. 

Idleness,  not  work,  is  the  curse  of  mankind.  It  consumes 
the  heart  of  nations  as  well  as  that  of  individuals.  Solomon  says : 
"Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business  he  shall  stand  before 
kings."  Always  drive  your  business  instead  of  lettine  vour 
business  drive  you.  Take  care  of  the  minutes  and  the  hours  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  Nothing  is  more  precious  to  a  business 
man  than  time.  The  Creator  himself  deems  it  so  precious  that 
he  gives  but  one  minute  at  a  time.  Gold  and  silver  can  be  heaped 
up  in  millions,  not  so  the  moments.  One  lost  is  lost  forever. 
The  expression  "I  do  this  to  kill  time"  is  both  stupid  and  wicked. 
There  is  nothing  more  sacred  and  valuable  than  time.  Whoever 
undertakes  to  kill  time  commits  suicide.  Dr.  Franklin  says:  "If 
you  love  life  then  waste  no  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made 
of."  "Time  is  money"  is  the  watchword  of  our  age.  The  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  the  electric  cars,  and  the  mile-a-minute 
trains  are  all  a  creation  of  the  demand  to  save  time.  Shorthand 
and  typewriting  have  revolutionized  business  correspondence. 
Pencil  and  machine  keep  time  with  the  mightv  pulsations  of  the 
great  heart  of  the  business  world.  Young  men,  gather  up  the 
chips  of  time  as  you  would  lost  diamonds.  The  chips  of  time 
that  fall  at  morning,  noon  and  night  from  business  hours,  if 
carefully  gathered  and  improved,  will  equip  a  young  man  or 
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young  woman  with  knowledge  that  may  prove  the  final  stepping 
stone  to  success. 

Diligence,  however,  must  be  sustained  by  another  important 
element  of  character,  namely,  perseverance.  Without  pesever- 
ance  even  the  most  diligent  grow  weary  and  fail  to  reach  their 
goal.  All  who  have  accomplished  much  in  any  sphere  of  life 
have  been  noted  for  their  perseverance.  This  is  true  of  mer- 
chants as  weil  as  of  scientists  and  military  conquerors.  Perse- 
verance consists  as  much  in  waiting  as  in  working.  Some  people 
work  diligently  but  do  not  wait  patiently  for  the  result,  and  fail 
to  attain  the  object  sought.  Thorough  preparation  being  made 
by  a  course  of  training  in  a  business  college,  or  a  counting 
house,  enter  courageously  upon  your  business  campaign,  and  as 
Gen.  Grant  said,  "Fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer.''  If  you  are  beaten  back,  rally  your  forces  and  press 
forward  again.  It  is  said  of  the  celebrated  Scotchman,  Robert 
Bruce,  that  having  been  beaten  six  times  by  King  Edward's 
army  he  fled  for  shelter  into  an  old  barn.  There  meditating  upon 
his  fate,  he  observed  a  spider  spinning  his  web  in  the  corner 
of  the  window.  Six  times  he  tried  in  vain  to  swing  himself  from 
the  window  to  the  wall ;  the  seventh  time  he  succeeded.  This 
was  a  lesson  of  perseverance  to  Robert  Bruce.  He  rose  quickly, 
put  on  his  armor  and  went  forth  to  conquer.  Thomas  Arnold, 
the  celebrated  English  teacher  of  boys,  had  one  day  earnestly 
impressed  upon  one  of  his  boys  the  importance  of  not  allowing  a 
chance  that  was  offered  him  escape.  "Yes,  doctor,"  said  the  boy, 
"I  see  the  chance  that  shall  forge  the  iron  while  it  is  hot."  "You 
are  a  fool,"  said  the  doctor,  "take  your  hammer  and  beat  it  hot." 

Many  a  young  man  with  promising  business  talents  never 
makes  out  of  himself  what  he  might.  An  agency  or  a  clerkship 
of  $50  a  month  satisfies  him.  He  never  studies  the  steps  by 
which  bis  employer  has  risen  to  the  height  of  his  success.  Young 
man,  consider  your  first  position  in  a  business  house  as  the  first 
round  in  the  ladder  that  leads  up  to  your  success.  Your  aim 
ought  to  be  to  rise  from  a  cash  boy  or  messenger  to  head  man- 
ager or  proprietor  of  a  similar  business,  or  a  more  extensive  one. 
Rather  than  being  satisfied  with  low  wages,  muster  up  courage, 
start  out  into  the  world,  make  a  venture,  become  self-reliant,  so 
that  you  need  not  call  any  man  your  master.  Do  not  wait  for  a 
chance,  but  create  one.    The  contest  in  the  business  world  is 
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a  severe  one,  and  only  those  who  persevere  until  the  end  gain  the 
victory.  Last  but  not  as  of  least  importance,  we  mention, 
politeness  as  a  valuable  element  in  a  business  man's  char- 
acter. It  is  another  round  in  the  ladder  to  his  success.  Polite- 
ness has  its  foundation  in  a  feeling  of  genuine  benevolence. 
Without  this,  politeness  is  an  empty  form,  a  nut  without  a  kernel, 
a  thin  veil  which  does  not  conceal  the  ugliness  of  selfishness 
from  the  eye  of  a  keen  observer.  This  beautiful  social  accom- 
plishment, or,  better,  social  virtue,  is  a  great  power  in  controlling 
man  and  circumstances.  It  often  succeeds  where  all  else  fails. 
It  is  said  that  it  afforded  people  more  pleasure  when  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  denied  them  a  request,  than  when  others 
granted  it,  because  he  did  it  so  politely. 

Speaker  Colfax's  charming  politeness  toward  everybody,  more 
than  any  of  his  speeches,  secured  for  him  a  seat  in  Congress  for 
sixteen  years.  Dignified  politeness  is  the  crowning  beauty  of  a 
manly  character.  It  can  be  attained  only  by  self-denial  and  strict 
self-control  practised  for  years.  He  who  possesses  it  has  great 
influence  over  his  fellow-men.  Emperor  William  I  of  Germany 
always  said  "please"  to  his  body  servant,  even  when  he  asked  the 
smallest  service  of  him. 

Genuine  politeness  adorns  no  person  more  than  a  merchant. 
The  attraction  of  a  business  house  consists  as  much  in  the  po- 
liteness of  its  employers  as  in  the  quality  of  its  goods.  A  person 
sometimes  enters  a  store  where  some  of  the  clerks  have  no  more 
manners  that  a  "Texas  cowboy."  They  insult  the  most  refined 
customer.  In  another  a  beggar,  if  he  comes  to  buy,  is  treated 
with  respect,  as  well  as  the  millionaire.  The  first  house  is  avoided 
by  all  refined  persons,  while  to  the  second  customers  are  at- 
tracted as  flowers  toward  the  smiling  rays  of  the  sun.  A  friendly 
word  usually  finds  a  friendly  heart.  Politeness  costs  nothing, 
but  it  makes  its  possessor  rich. 

Thanking  you  very  kindly  for  your  patient  hearing,  I  trust  that 
out  of  this  great  meeting  there  will  come  great  good,  and  that 
God  may  keep  and  continue  to  prosper  us  all  to  the  end  of  time. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  E.  A.  Johnson  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  our 
Compiler,  wishes  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  North  Carolina:  I  have  added  the  different 
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figures  given  me  of  the  wealth  of  each  delegate  whom  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  and  the  total  is  $781,900,  represented  by 
the  delegates,  as  their  own  personal  and  real  property,  in  at- 
tendance at  this  convention.  Now,  I  think  if  the  advice  given 
here  is  carried  out,  when  we  meet  again  we  will  about  treble 
this  sum.  Now,  there  was  a  place  on  this  programme  for  Mr. 
Coleman's  cotton  factory,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Coleman  will  have 
a  hearing. 

The  Chairman:  The  bell  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  inscribed, 
"Souvenir  First  National  Negro  Business  League,  Held  in  Bos- 
ton, August  23  and  24,  1900."  That  as  well  as  the  other  bells 
on  the  desk  were  manufactured  by  the  gentleman  who  is  about 
to  address  you ;  and  inasmuch  as  this,  inscribed  as  it  is,  makes  a 
beautiful  souvenir  of  this  occasion,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
more  fitting  person  in  this  hall  to-night  to  keep  this  souvenir  as 
a  memento  of  this  occasion  than  the  great  man  in  whom  this 
idea  originated,  Booker  T.  Washington.  (Applause.)  (Turning 
to  Mr.  Washington.)  Therefore,  sir,  believing  that  I  only  speak 
the  wishes  of  the  delegates  in  presenting  you  with  this  I  sincerely 
trust  you  will  accept  it  and  keep  it  as  a  memento  of  this  occasion. 

The  manufacturer  of  that  bell,  and  the  others,  is  Mr.  F.  G. 
Steaman    of  East  Hampton,  Conn.,  who  will  now  address  you. 

"BELL  MAKING." 

BY  MR.  F.  G.  STEDMAN,    EAST  HAMPTON,  CONN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  platform  is  no  place 
for  me  because  T  am  no  public  speaker.  Words  cannot  express 
to  you  how  gratified  I  am  to  be  here  in  this  First  National  Negro 
Business  League,  and  that  we  have  a  Moses  to  lead  us  who  will 
lead  us  right,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Washington.  Therefore  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 

You  all  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  discord  and  music  in 
this  world.  I  help  make  some  of  the  music.  The  express  train 
that  leaves  this  city  at  one  o'clock  P.  M  for  New  York  via  the 
Air  Line  route  will  take  you  through  the  beautiful  village  of 
East  Hampton,  Conn.,  which  is  located  about  halfway  between 
Boston  and  New  York.    It  is  called  the  Bell  Town  of  America, 
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and  probably  there  is  no  other  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
where  such  a  variety  of  bells  is  made.  William  Barton  first  com- 
menced making  bells  there  about  one  hundred  years  ago.  He 
first  manufactured  sleigh  bells,  making  them  in  two  parts  and 
soldering  them  together.  It  is  said  he  would  make  a  small  quan- 
tity and  take  them  to  market,  carrying  them  on  his  person, 
jingling  through  the  streets,  and  dispose  of  them. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  that  village  and  began  to  turn 
bells  when  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  and  have  continued 
to  work  for  one  firm  for  over  thirty  years,  and  perhaps  I  can  in- 
terest you  for  a  few  minutes  in  describing  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Of  course  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  minute  detail,  but 
trust  you  will  comprehend  somewhat  the  process. 

Many  kinds  of  metal  go  into  the  make-up  of  bells,  but  the  best 
bell  metal  is  composed  of  five  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  Banca 
tin.  Both  of  these  metals  are  soft  and  have  no  vibration  what- 
ever. The  copper  when  in  a  molten  state  is  porous,  and  the 
melted  tin  enters  into  those  pores  and  makes  the  metal  solid  and 
hard  and  imparts  a  beautiful  vibration.  We  have  in  our  factory 
two  methods  of  melting  these  metals:  one  by  what  is  called  the 
air  furnace.  That  is,  where  only  a  strong  draft  is  necessary  to 
melt  the  metals,  which  are  placed  in  lead  pots  or  crucibles.  The 
best  metals  are  melted  in  this  way.  The  cheaper  metals  are 
melted  in  what  is  called  a  blast  fire  where  the  air  is  forced  by  a 
fan  or  bellows  under  a  ladle  into  which  the  metal  has  been 
placed.  The  patterns  from  which  the  bells  are  cast  are  moulded 
in  sand,  which  is  properly  prepared,  and  "flasks"  or  "frames" 
have  to  be  used,  into  which  the  sand  is  packed  around  the  pat- 
terns. Of  course  when  the  mould  is  completed  the  patterns  are 
removed  and  the  space  left  for  the  entering  in  of  the  melted 
metal,  to  make  the  casting,  or  bell.  When  the  bell  is  taken  from 
the  sand  it  has  a  rough  appearance,  and  it  will  not  ring  very  well 
until  it  is  thoroughly  cold.  It  is  then  placed  on  a  block  which  is 
screwed  to  a  lathe.  The  first  operation  is  to  turn  off  with  a  very 
hard  steel  tool  the  outside,  which  is  called  roughing  off  the  cast- 
ing. Afterward  it  is  turned  off  again  and  burnished  or  bright- 
ened with  a  very  hard,  smooth  piece  of  steel.  Sometimes  the 
casting  is  put  on  to  a  buff  or  polishing  wheel,  which  gives  it  a 
very  fine  bright  finish. 

The  round  sleigh  bell  like  this  one  needs  to  be  moulded  with 
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a  round  core  of  sand,  which  is  set  into  the  mould,  and  when  the 
rlask  is  put  together  the  metal  flows  around  this  core ;  and  after 
it  is  cast  the  sand  is  shaken  or  rapped  out;  the  jinglet,  or  little 
iron  bullet  which  causes  the  bell  to  ring,  was  put  into  the  sand 
core,  and  of  course  when  the  sand  was  rattled  out  the  jinglet  re- 
mained. It  used  to  be  quite  a  mystery  as  to  how  the  jinglet 
was  put  inside,  but  it  is  simple  enough  when  you  understand  it — 
like  many  other  mysteries. 

My  part  of  the  work  has  been  to  stand  at  the  lathe  and  turn 
these  bells,  which  I  ought  to  know  how  to  turn  by  this  time. 
(Laughter.)  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  many  kinds  of  bells 
made  at  our  factory:  Gong,  door  or  house  bells,  jingle  house 
bells,  hand,  tea,  call,  sleigh  bells  of  many  sizes  and  styles  of  fin- 
ish, a  great  variety  of  bicycle  bells,  bells  for  automobile  car- 
riages, locomotive  and  signal  bells  and  toy  bells  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  bell  business  became  slack  and  I  pur- 
chased a  patent  right  to  manufacture  patent  milk  pails,  which  I 
did,  taking  a  load  in  my  wagon  with  other  specialties  and  dis- 
posing of  them  to  the  farmers  in  the  country  towns  with  good 
success.  The  milk  pail  business  is  a  side  line  which  I  take  up 
when  the  bell  business  is  slack.  And  last  of  all,  but  not  least,  is 
this  beautiful  souvenir  which  I  have  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
neatly  engraved  with  this  inscription,  "First  National  Negro 
Business  League,  held  in  Boston,  August  23  and  24,  1900," 
which  will  remind  you  of  this  national  meeting.  This  bell  can 
be  purchased  of  me  for  the  small  sum  of  fifty  cents,  and  will  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  LTnited  States  by  mail  for  sixty  cents. 
(Applause.) 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  J.  N.  VANDERVALL,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  In  this 
beautiful  historic  city  of  Boston,  the  city  of  culture,  a  city  noted 
for  its  philanthropy,  T  assure  you  T  consider  it  a  great  honor  to 
speak  before  this  representative  gathering.  I  come  here  to- 
night to  speak  of  the  business  in  which  I  am  engaged.  I  shall 
have  to  ask  you  to  be  patient,  because  T  am  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  hay  fever,  which  I  contracted  since  I  came  to  Boston. 
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I  shall  speak  of  "our"  business,  because  it  includes  myself  and 
wife,  and  no  one  else. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  Negro  in  the  great  South  land  bat- 
ling  with  class  legislation  and  lawlessness  and  denied  his  civil 
rights,  yet  in  the  industrial  pursuits  he  finds  help  and  encourage- 
ment from  every  source.  Constant  employment  in  the  trades 
and  a  continual  demand  for  his  labor  make  him  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  South.  The  Negro  in  the  North 
finds  his  environment  entirely  different.  In  most  communities 
he  is  numerically  small  and  isolated  from  each  other,  and  to  com- 
bine and  cooperate  along  race  lines  is  both  impracticable  and 
impossible,  except  in  rare  instances.  He  finds  himself  not  only 
confronted  by  American  caste  prejudice,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  most  aggressive  forces  used  for  the  purpose  of  pauperizing 
him,  but  foreign  mechanics  and  laborers  coming  to  our  shores 
for  employment  have  conspired  to  prevent  him  from  honest  toil 
such  as  he  is  capable  of  giving.  Surrounded  by  monuments 
commemorating  acts  of  philanthropy,  bravery  and  patriotism,  yet 
he  is  practically  debarred  from  the  trades  '  and  the  industrial 
world.  Being  in  the  North  offers  no  incentive  or  opens  no  ave- 
nue for  him  by  which  he  can  reach  the  trades  so  beneficial  to  his 
white  brethren.  Nature  did  not  design  the  Negro  only  for  do- 
mestic service ;  he  has  to  a  large  degree  inventive  genius  and  the 
capacity  to  develop  it  if  only  given  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate it. 

The  Negro  in  business  in  the  North  finds  it  a  most  difficult 
task  to  continue  and  to  grow.  In  the  South  the  Negro  business 
man  is  an  established  fact.  In  the  North  it  is  a  curiosity  to 
meet  one  in  business  of  any  dimensions.  The  great  loss  to  the 
Negro  has  been  that  he  has  satisfied  himself  so  long  to  be  an 
employee  that  he  has  made  little  attempt  to  be  his  own  em- 
ployer. A  young  man  earning  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  is 
happy  and  contented  with  his  income  and  is  not  apt  to  make  any 
attempt  to  enter  business  while  he  can  command  such  a  salary, 
and  in  most  cases  finds  it  very  convenient  to  spend  each  week  his 
entire  earnings  without  having  paid  all  his  debts.  This  young 
man  has  no  conception  of  the  value  of  a  dollar,  and  if  he  entered 
business  he  would  possibly  make  a  failure. 

Extravagance  is  the  great  curse  of  our  race  in  the  North.  A 
man  earning  five  dollars  per  week  wearing  a  forty  dollar  custom 
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made  suit  and  a  diamond  ring,  a  woman  earning  fifteen  dollars 
per  month  wearing  a  ten  dollar  silk  waist  and  a  ten  dollar  hat 
and  a  twenty-five  dollar  tailor-made  suit  are  foolish  extrava- 
gances. How  shall  we  ever  acquire  a  little  needed  capital  to 
begin  the  humblest  business?  We.  must  curb  our  desire  to  be 
superficial  and  all  outside  display  with  empty  pocketbooks. 
Can't  buy  bank  stock,  can't  have  bank  accounts  or  buy  real  es- 
tate or  conduct  business  with  a  capital  consisting  only  of  a  ward- 
robe of  fine  and  expensive  clothing.  The  opportunity  presents 
itself  to  the  Negro  in  the  North  sometimes  as  well  as  to  the 
Negro  in  the  South,  but  to  the  person  looking  for  a  ''good  time" 
and  acquiring  only  the  habit  of  extravagance  seldom  finds  it  con- 
venient to  grasp  hold  of  the  opportunity. 

As  you  desire  to  know  of  our  personal  businesses,  I  will  say 
I  am  engaged  in  the  carpet  business  in  East  Orange,  a  small 
town  west  of  New  York,  which  is  the  home  of  New  York  bus- 
iness men — there  being  several  small  towns  together — the  va- 
rious Oranges,  North,  East  and  West,  having  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  100,000  people. 

In  the  Oranges,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  nothing  but  the 
homes  of  the  rich  New  York  business  men,  who  desire  to  be 
away  from  the  city  and  have  suburban  homes,  where  they  have 
city  comforts  and  are  in  close  communication  with  the  city.  Ten 
years  ago  I  started  the  carpet  cleaning  business,  and  started  with 
very  small  capital ;  I  think  one  dollar  would  have  bought  all  I 
possessed.  I  had  a  pair  of  carpet  sticks,  a  pail  and  a  few 
brushes,  a  few  small  tools  in  my  carpet  bag,  on  the  road  to  fame 
and  fortune.  It  was  a  hard  journey,  and  still  harder  because  I 
was  so  often  down  on  my  knees  in  carpet  work,  not  very  holy. 
At  that  time  a  man  came  around — a  politician  came  around — 
and  gave  me  a  job  in  Washington,  in  the  Census  Office,  in  1890, 
and  I  very  foolishly  gave  up  my  business  and  took  the  position. 
But  I  still  had  a  desire  to  continue  in  business.  Therefore  I  gave 
up  this  thousand  dollar  clerkship  and  returned  to  Orange  and 
have  continued  there  ever  since,  from  that  time  to  this,  with 
sacrifices  and  struggles,  where  we  oftentimes  haven't  had  the 
necessities  of  life,  in  order  to  take  the  money  I  made,  to  enlarge 
my  business,  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  keep  ahead  of  my 
competitors.  To-day  we  find  ourselves  in  a  plant  for  carpet 
cleansing  with  the  latest  improved  machinery ;  not  only  carpet 
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cleaning  machines,  but  machines  driven  and  propelled  by  com- 
pressed air.  We  have  a  feather  renovating  department;  we  have 
a  department  where  we  repair,  where  we  restore  or  renovate  rugs 
of  whatever  description,  even  to  the  small  rugs  measuring  three 
by  six,  worth  $1,000,  coming  out  of  the  various  factories  of 
Persia  and  India.  So,  rinding  our  services  commended  by  the 
richer  people,  we  have  to  be  responsible,  and  have  to  have  the 
necessary  appliances  and  machinery  to  conduct  that  business. 
So  a  few  years  ago  I  secured  a  place,  not  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  but  selected  a  plot  of  ground  right  in  the  Bank  Block, 
right  opposite  the  church  that  Mr.  Washington  so  frequently 
speaks  in  when  he  comes  there ;  and  that  site  of  land  cost  me 
$10,000,  and  in  the  rear  of  that  lot  ]  constructed  a  three-story 
brick  structure,  and  when  T  left  on  Saturday  I  left  the  men  plac- 
ing a  fifty  horse  power  tubular  boiler ;  and  when  I  return  I 
expect  to  find  it  ready  for  work. 

I  give  employment  to  one  engineer,  three  drivers,  five  carpet 
layers,  two  sewers,  two  floor  men  to  handle  the  carpets ;  a  force, 
including  myself,  of  fifteen  persons. 

So  you  see,  my  dear  friends,  by  struggling  and  economizing — 
I  must  give  credit  not  to  myself,  but  to  my  noble  wife,  who  so 
often  encouraged  me  when  I  was  ready  to  give  up;  and  when 
our  friends  sneered  and  said,  "I  will  take  this  ribbon  off  the  hat 
and  press  it  into  some  other  shape,  and  the  money  which  is 
necessary  to  refit  me  with  a  new  costume  and  new  hat,  put  in 
your  business  and  buy  another  machine  and  buy  another  horse, 
or  put  it  into  something  else  new  to  conduct  the  business,  to 
make  it  grow  and  make  it  larger."  I  say,  young  men,  "push  your 
business,  no  matter  how  small  it  is.  Do  not  let  it  push  you." 
If  any  day  you  are  in  East  Orange  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  you 
call  and  look  over  our  plant,  second  to  none  in  New  Jersey, 
which  represents  the  sacrifices  and  toil  of  ten  years. 

We  have  one  compressed-air  machine,  feather  renovators,  a 
mattress  department,  a  storage  department,  we  have  a  lot  50  feet 
wide  and  more  than  too  feet  deep,  and  hope  to  put  a  large  store- 
house upon  it  to  accommodate  the  people  and  my  customers,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  stop  till  I  see  that  building  erected. 

I  hope,  young  men,  that  you  will  improve  the  opportunities 
in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  and  stop  foolishness  and 
extravagance  and  go  into  some  kind  of  business.    Do  not  stop 
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because  some  man  is  competing  with  you.  Keep  pushing  ahead 
and  put  in  all  the  energy  you  have  and  you  will  succeed ;  and  in 
after  years,  instead  of  looking  at  what  you  have  spent  and  the 
foolishness  of  extravagance,  you  will  look  back  upon  a  life  suc- 
cess— struggles  and  success. 

I  am  happy  to  speak  for  the  people  in  Orange.  We  have  sev- 
eral business  men  there.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of 
all  of  them,  but  I  will  mention  one  gentleman  who  is  in  the  livery 
business,  who  finds  his  coaches  always  in  demand  by  gentlemen 
worth  thousands  of  dollars,  simply  because  he  attends  to  his 
business. 

I  believe  that  this  meeting  in  Boston  is  going  to  result  in  great 
good  to  our  people.  I  know  I  have  been  encouraged  and  in- 
spired to  redouble  my  efforts  in  what  I  have  attempted  to  do 
before  I  am  many  years  older.  I  believe  the  young  men  will 
reach  out  and  take  hold  of  the  opportunities  that  present  them- 
selves, that  the  other  races  coming  here,  ignorant  of  our  customs 
and  habits,  grasp  hold  of  and  turn  into  gold.  Young  men,  open 
your  eyes  and  accept  the  opportunities  offered  to  you,  and  in 
future  years  we  shall  be  a  people  both  North  and  South. 

The  Chairman:  As  I  stated  to  you,  Mr.  Coleman,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Coleman  Cotton  Mills,  in  Concord,  N.  C,  cannot 
be  present  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Coleman,  but  he  is  repre- 
sented here  to-night  by  his  private  secretary,  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  Roscoe  Murray  Simmons  of 
Concord,  N.  C. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  ROSCOE  MURRAY  SIMMONS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Compiler  told  you  that  he  had 
$700,000  here  represented  in  the  colored  people.  Take  in  our 
mill,  which  it  is  $too.ooo,  and  the  personal  property  of  Warren 
Coleman,  you  will  have  over  a  million  dollars  here  repre- 
sented by  colored  people.  You  have  heard,  I  know,  quite  often 
of  the  Coleman  Manufacturing  Company  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  the  only  colored  cotton  mill,  or  any  other  kind  of  mill, 
owned  and  controlled  by  Negroes.  We  employ  colored  help, 
from  the  sweeper  up  to  the  president,  who  is  here  to-night — all 
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of  them  are  Negroes.  We  do  not  employ  any  whites  at  all.  That 
is  showing  we  can  do  something  else  besides  sweeping. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  mills  in  the  country.  It  is  said  that 
we  are  terrible  consumers  but  not  producers ;  that  we  consume 
more  cotton  goods  than  any  other  race  in  the  world,  but  never 
produce  any.  We  produced  it  so  far  as  taking  it  out  of  the  field 
is  concerned,  but  when  it  comes  to  owning  it  we  did  not  own  as 
much  as  we  ought  to. 

The  Coleman  Manufacturing  Company  was  established  in 
1896  or  1897,  in  Concord,  N.  C,  by  seven  colored  men  repre- 
senting a  president  and  board  of  directors.  They  went  to  work 
calmly  to  see  whether  or  not  the  colored  people  throughout  the 
United  States  were  interested  in  organizations  of  that  kind,  and 
the  influx  of  letters  and  money  that  came  in  tells  me,  and  tells 
you  and  every  one,  that  the  Negro  is  interested  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory and  has  one  built  there  in  North  Carolina,  and  is  going  to 
build  another  one  next  year.  The  plant  of  the  Coleman  Manu- 
facturing Company  is  valued  at  $100,000,  is  a  three-story  brick 
structure  that  you  can  set  Parker  Memorial  Hall  in  the  corner 
of.  It  has  a  270  horse  power  Corliss  engine  there  and  machinery 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  or  around  Boston,  be- 
cause we  got  it  away  up  here  and  did  not  go  anywhere  else  to 
get  it.  The  superintendent  had  been  in  the  Fall  River  mills,  here 
in  Massachusetts.  So  you  can  judge  whether  we  run  a  cotton 
factory  or  a  cotton  gin.  (Laughter.)  I  haven't  much  to  tell 
you,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  the  truth  while  I  am  speaking. 

We  employ  between  two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  thirty 
colored  boys  and  girls  (applause),  and  only  last  week  sent  to 
Charleston  for  fifty  more  (applause),  and  just  as  soon  as  we 
begin  the  building  of  this  other  mill,  in  December,  we  intend  to 
employ  one  hundred  colored  mechanics.  (Applause.)  We 
manufacture  there  cotton  goods  and  yarns.  You  can  judge  of 
the  machinery  there  when  the  greatest  machinist  in  the  country, 
representing  the  great  Parker  Company,  only  last  week  pro- 
nounced the  machinery  in  the  Coleman  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's works  the  best  in  Cabarrus  County,  North  Carolina.  This 
means  something  when  you  understand  that  in  Cabarrus  County, 
North  Carolina,  there  are  more  cotton  mills  than  in  any  two 
states  in  the  Union. 

It  would  probably  be  interesting  to  you  to  know,  too,  that  we 
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have  just  closed  the  contract  or  negotiations  with  one  of  the 
largest  shoe  houses  in  Massachusetts  to  supply  them  with  can- 
vas to  make  shoes,  for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  they  are 
white  people,  too.  When  they  make  these  shoes  there  will  be 
colored  people  wearing  shoes  made  by  colored  people  too. 

Mr.  Coleman  also  desired  me  to  say,  when'  I  tell  you  about 
employing  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  girls,  there  is  also  a 
colored  master  mechanic,  with  $250,000  subscribed  and  given  by 
Negroes,  he  is  going  to  start  another  kind  of  factory ;  he  is  going 
to  start  a  woollen'  mill ;  and  then  you  Boston  people  can  send 
down  to  North  Carolina  and  get  cotton  goods,  right  out  of  the 
factory,  made  by  colored  people.  And  when  we  start  the  woollen 
mill  you  can  use  the  wool  for  clothes. 

I  invite  you  to  inspect  this  factory.  It  is  there  in  Concord, 
N.  C,  and  is  the  largest  factory  there,  except  one,  out  of  twenty- 
one,  employing  skilled  Negro  labor,  and  we  are  going  to  employ 
more  skilled  Negro  labor  when  we  get  the  other  $10,000.  We 
have  cotton  goods  on  the  market.  They  ask  me  here  in  Boston, 
"Do  the  white  people  patronize  that  mill?  Why,  colored  people 
can't  buy  all  that  cloth."  I  want  to  answer  that  question  by  say- 
ing there  is  never  a  mail  that  comes  to  the  Coleman  Manufac- 
turing Company — and  I  see  it  all,  to  my  misfortune — that  does 
not  ask  us  to  let  them  have  our  goods.  We  have  a  dozen  right 
here  in  Boston,  and  we  have  them  in  Cincinnati  and  in  New 
York,  and  Liverpool,  England.  By  the  way,  we  have  some  in 
Africa. 

The  Coleman  Manufacturing  Company,  you  must  agree,  is  not 
very  old  yet — just  started  three  years  ago.  You  cannot  expect 
much  from  it,  and  you  cannot  expect  as  much  as  it  has  done — 
to  build  a  factory  there,  hard  as  it  is  for  colored  people  to  get 
money  outside  of  Boston  (laughter  and  applause),  hard  as  it  is 
for  colored  people  to  get  money  in  North  Carolina  when  labor  is 
so  cheap  there,  you  can  readily  see  that  we  have  done  well  in  get- 
ting this  $100,000  to  build  a  cotton  mill. 

That  is  all  about  the  Coleman  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
greatest  company  in  the  world,  and  the  greatest  one  of  its  kind. 
And  now  I  would  like  to  have  the  Compiler  not  to  forget  to  put 
down  the  personal  estate  of  Warren  Coleman,  who  has  risen  to 
be  now  probably  the  wealthiest  colored  man  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  hope  the  Compiler  will  not  forget  to  put  it  down — Cole- 
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man  Manufacturing  Company,  $100,000,  and  Mr.  Coleman, 
$300,000,  making  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  The  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat 
requested  me  to  add  one  word  more  to  what  he  has  said,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  person  in  the  audience  who  has  any  idea 
what  it  is.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee  Normal  School.  (Ap- 
plause.) 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  J.  C.  LEFTWICK  OF  KLONDIKE,  ALA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Delegates  and  Friends  who 
are  assembled  here  in  the  City  of  Boston:  I  was  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  in  closing  this  grand  meeting  of  the  Business  League  of 
the  United  States.  I  tried  to  get  them  not  to  call  on  me  to 
speak,  for  the  simple  reason  I  went  home  this  afternoon  very 
hungry,  and  of  course  sitting  down  to  the  table  and  having  no 
idea  I  had  anything  to  say  to-night,  I  tried  to  'add  one  more 
pound  while  in  Boston.  (Laughter.) 

I  am  unable  to  deliver  to  you  a  speech,  but  I  want  to  say  to 
you  a  few  words  of  greeting  before  leaving  this  grand  old  city, 
the  city  in  which  I  tried  to  see  everything  here  and  tried  to  get 
as  much  information  as  possible. 

Before  I  left  home  I  prayed  a  little  prayer — I  am  not  as  much 
on  praying  as  my  friend  Walker.  He  is  a  great  man  on  praying. 
I  prayed  when  I  wanted  my  sins  forgiven,  and  I  believe  "once  in 
grace  never  out."  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  the  Negro  must 
do  something  besides  praying  all  the  time.  (Applause.)  We 
started  out  directly  after  the  surrender  praying,  "Lord,  give  me 
Jesus  and  you  can  have  all  the  world."  The  white  man  in  the 
South  took  us  at  our  word  and  we  got  all  the  Jesus  and  he  got  all 
the  world.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  So  I  believe  in  praying 
a  little  and  working  a  little ;  asking  for  a  Tittle  of  the  world  and  a 
little  of  the  Jesus,  and  letting  the  white  man  have  a  little  of  the 
Jesus  and  a  little  of  the  world.  I  am  like  the  fellow  who  wanted  a 
turkey.  He  was  like  Brother  Walker — believed  in  praying  for 
everything.  And  this  man  wanted  a  turkey  for  Sunday  dinner. 
He  believed  in  prayer,  and  he  was  told  that  whatever  he  wanted 
and  prayed  for  he  would  get.  And  so  he  started  out  on  Monday, 
"O  Lord,  send  me  a  turkey."    The  turkey  did  not  come,  and  on 
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Tuesday  he  prayed,  "O  Lord,  I  prayed  for  a  turkey  and  the 
turkey  did  not  come."  And  he  prayed  till  Saturday  morning; 
and  Saturday  morning  he  said,  "I  have  got  to  change  this 
prayer.'5  About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  said,  "Lord,  send 
me  a  turkey ;  1  want  a  turkey  for  Sunday's  dinner."  But  the 
turkey  did  not  come.  About  sundown  he  said,  "Lord,  send  me 
after  the  turkey,"  and  the  turkey  came.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) So  I  want  to  tell  you  people  from  all  over  the  United 
States  not  to  pray  so  much  for  the  turkey,  but  let  us  pray  for  the 
Lord  to  send  us  after  the  turkey,  and  I  will  warrant  the  turkey 
will  come. 

My  little  prayer  was  like  the  colored  man  who  went  to  New 
York.  He  was  never  met  by  white  people  as  one  white  person 
meets  another  before ;  and  the  gentleman  met  him  at  the  station 
with  his  carriage.  Like  Southern  colored  people  will,  he  started 
to  climb  up  on  to  the  seat  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  but  was  told 
to  get  inside.  So  he  got  inside  and  was  taken  to  the  gentleman's 
house  and  ushered  into  the  parlor  and  seated.  After  a  time 
dinner  was  announced  and  he  was  urged  to  dine,  and  they  called 
on  him  to  ask  Divine  blessing;  and  he  said,  "O  Lord,  while  I  sit 
down  here  to  eat  with  these  white  folks  teach  me  how  to  behave 
myself."  (Prolonged  laughter  and  applause.)  Now,  I  want  to 
say  to  this  convention,  I  want  to  say  to  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
those  who  are  present  especially  while  we  are  speaking  in  Bos- 
ton, while  we  are  receiving  the  hearty  welcome  of  Boston,  while 
we  are  receiving  the  business  encouragement  of  the  people,  let 
our  prayer  be,  "Teach  us  how  to  behave  ourselves."  (Applause.) 

Now,  I  want  to  say  two  or  three  things  more  and  I  will  close. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  young  men  of  Boston,  I  want  you  to  come 
to  Klondike — of  course  you  cannot  get  my  job;  I  promised  it  to 
Mr.  Simmons  when  I  resign.  (Laughter.)  I  want  you  to  come 
South  with  the  intention  of  starting  in  business.  Do  not  all 
come  down  there  to  be  teachers  or  preachers.  Come  down  for 
business.  Find  out  what  your  vocation  is  and  follow  it.  I 
started  out  teaching,  and  the  first  school  I  taught  in  I  cut  a  girl's 
eye  out  and  I  had  to  get  out,  and  T  stopped  teaching.  The  next 
occupation  I  started  in  was  politics,  and  I  got  shot  (laughter), 
and  I  stopped  that.  Now  my  occupation  is  getting  into  business, 
and  I  find  that  I  can  succeed,  providing,  as  they  have  stated.  I 
do  honest  work  and  lake  care  of  the  money.    And  you  will  sue- 
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ceed  in  any  line  wherever  you  start  in  the  business  world  if  you 
follow  those  principles.  The  reason  why  I  started  the  town  of 
Klondike — and  I  am  going  to  make  a  success  of  it — I  had  got  to 
be  receiver  of  public  money  in  my  town,  and  had  some  little 
property,  and  thought  I  ought  to  run  that  town,  and  I  com- 
menced to  suggest  to  the  white  folks  down  there  what  they  ought 
to  do  for  the  colored  folks,  and  they  politely  told  me  that  was  "a 
white  man's  town."  And  I  said,  if  that  is  so  I  am  going  to  build 
me  a  town  for  ourselves,  and  so  Klondike  came  into  existence — 
a  colored  town.  I  want  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  en- 
joyed ourselves  in  the  city  of  Boston ;  we  have  received  from  the 
visit  an  inspiration  and  we  expect  to  go  back  home  and  tell  of 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  of  Tremont  Temple  and  this  grand 
Parker  Memorial  Hall,  of  the  grand  audiences  we  have  seen  in 
Boston,  and  of  the  welcome  the  mayor  gave  us,  and  of  the  grand 
and  hearty  support  that  the  colored  people  gave  to  your  honored 
President,  Booker  T.  Washington.  (Great  applause.)  I  have 
seen  it  in  newspapers,  and  heard  it  on  the  streets  and  every- 
where in  places  I  have  been,  that  Mr.  Washington  was  broken 
down  in  the  South,  and"  here,  in  the  North  they  were  going  to 
break  him  down  ;  but  by  your  audiences  here  it  proves  that  he 
is  gaining  instead  of  breaking  down,  and  the  South  will  stand  by 
him  till  the  last  breath  leaves  his  body.  (Cheers.)  And  I  ex- 
pect to  see  my  little  town  raise  three  monuments  ;  one  in  honor 
of  George  Washington,  who  was  the  savior  of  his  country ;  one 
in  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  emancipator  of  our  race,  and 
the  other  in  honor  of  our  honored  President.  (Cheers  and  ap- 
plause.) And  I  want  you  to  tell  the  white  people  of  the  North — 
I  won't  have  time  to  stay  here  and  tell  them — that  I  say  that  my 
race  clown  South  is  like  the  old-time  story  they  used  to  tell, 
which  was  true,  though  it  sounds  like  a  story:  There  was  a  col- 
ored man  and  white  man  rowing  across  the  bay.  The  white  man 
got  tired  and  wanted  to  go  to  sleep,  and  he  said,  "Now,  John,  T 
want  you  to  row  this  boat.  There  is  nothing  in  sight  to  trouble 
us,  but  here  is  my  compass.  This  needle  points  directly  north, 
and  while  I  sleep  steer  this  boat  in  the  way  this  needle  points. " 
John  looked  at  the  compass  and  said,  "Look  a  here,  boss,  I  don't 
know  nothin'  'bout  that  compass  ;  you've  got  to  give  me  some- 
thin'  I  know  sometliin'  'bout."  "All  right,  John.  Do  you  see 
that  north  star?    You  row  directly  towards  that  north  star." 
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"All  right,  boss."  And  the  boss  went  to  sleep.  You  know,  to 
row  a  boat  straight  you  have  to  pull  evenly  on  both  sides,  but  the 
colored  man  got  sleepy  and  he  commenced  to  row  on  one  side, 
and  finally  he  fell  asleep.  After  having  his  nap  he  awoke  and 
saw  the  star  was  behind  him,  and  cried,  "Master,  master,  get  up; 
that  star  that  you  gave  me  I  done  passed  it."  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  And  I  want  to  say,  in  conclusion,  I  want  you  colored 
people  of  the  North  here  to  say  to  the  white  people  here  that  the 
star  they  have  set  for  us  we  have  passed  and  now  we  want  an- 
other.   (Cheers  and  applause.) 

(Cheers  for  Booker  T.  Washington.) 

The  Chairman:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  have  their 
final  report  to  make,  and  it  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Giles  B.  Jackson 
of  that  committee. 


FINAL  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Giles  B.  Jackson:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  have 
adopted  the  following  resolutions,  which  I  will  read: 

Appreciating  the  kindness  extended  to  us  by  the  citizens  of 
Boston  during  our  short  stay  among  them  and  the  regard  we 
entertain  for  the  words  of  praise  and  encouragement  delivered 
to  us  by  the  mayor  in  his  timely  address  on  Thursday  evening; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  is  hereby  extended  to  the 
mayor  and  the  citizens  of  Boston  for  their  hospitality  and  uni- 
form courtesy. 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  is  also  unanimously  tendered  to 
the  Local  Committee  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  them,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  grand  suc- 
cess which  attended  the  deliberations  of  this  league. 

Resolved,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  officers  of 
this  convention  for  the  faithful  and  impartial  manner  in  which 
they  have  discharged  their  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Giles  B.  Jackson, 
For  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


MRS.  A.  J.  THORN,  OF  MORGAN  CITY,  LA. 
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CLOSING  ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON,  PRESIDENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  At  this  late  hour  it  would  be  a  decided 
imposition  for  me  to  make  any  extended  remarks.  That,  I  prom- 
ise you,  I  shall  not  do.  I  simply  rise  for  the  purpose  of  empha- 
sizing the  thanks  of  this  organization  to  the  citizens  of  Boston 
for  their  very  generous  hospitality,  and  especially  I  thank  the 
members  of  the  Local  Committee,  who  have  stood  by  this  effort 
by  night  and  by  day  and  have  made  it  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended it ;  and  I  am  sure  that  this  whole  audience,  including  not 
only  the  delegates,  but  the  visitors,  joins  with  me  in  extending  a 
hearty  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Louis  F.  Baldwin,  who 
has  stood  at  the  helm  of  this  convention  as  the  Chairman.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  am  sure  that  we  shall  go  away  from  here  with  it  in 
our  minds  that  we  for  once  have  seen  a  model  chairman  of  a 
meeting  (applause),  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Baldwin  and  to 
you  that  we  have  not  heard  a  single  "point  of  order"  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  meeting.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
Negroes  cannot  come  together ;  that  they  cannot  unite  in  praise- 
worthy effort  and  hold  meetings  as  we  have  tried  to  hold  these 
during  the  last  two  days.  This  has  been  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  for  colored  men  to  come  together  and  con- 
duct themselves  in  a  fitting  and  praiseworthy  manner.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  thing  that  has  given  me  most  encouragement, 
and  I  may  add  most  surprise,  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending 
of  this  meeting,  is  the  manly,  straightforward  tone  which  all  of 
you  have  used  in  the  description,  of  your  work  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  communities  where  you  live.  We  haven't  heard  a 
single  "baby  cry"  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  this  meet- 
ing. We  haven't  heard  any  complaints ;  we  haven't  heard  any 
man  asking  for  quarter  because  of  his  color  or  because  of  his  lo- 
cation. All  that  has  been  said  here  has  been  straightforward, 
manly  and  praiseworthy. 

My  friends,  I  must  not  detain  you  longer,  but  I  must  make  a 
single  request,  and  that  is  that  you  take  the  spirit  of  this  meeting 
into  your  homes,  to  your  immediate  localities ;  that  you  take  the 
resolutions  which  you  will  find  printed  and  distributed,  plenty  of 
them  here,  to  your  own  homes ;  that  you  take  the  spirit  of  this 
meeting,  the  suggestions  that  the  committee  have  put  in  print, 
and  that  in  each  community  you  try  to  plant  the  spirit  to  form 
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an  organization  that  will  result  in  the  employment  of  the  colored 
people  where  you  live.  I  believe  that  the  .spirit  of  this  meeting 
will  go  into  every  portion  of  our  country,  and  where  there  has 
been  disunion,  and  where  there  has  been  lukewarmness,  in  the 
future  there  will  be  union  and  a  hearty  support  for  all  these  ef- 
forts that  look  forward  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  people.  Let  us 
in  our  communities  come  together  and  throw  aside  this  spirit  of 
jealousy.  Let  us,  no  matter  what  business  we  are  engaged  in, 
meet  the  brother  from  across  the  street — meet  and  shake  hands 
together  and  stand  together  in  the  community.  I  believe  that 
next  year  you  will  come  with  larger  numbers,  with  stronger  re- 
ports ;  and  I  believe  that  through  this  organization  will  be  put 
on  foot  a  spirit  that  shall  make  us  feel  that  notwithstanding  color 
we  can  succeed ;  that  we  can  grow  and  be  a  people  right  here  in 
America.  (Applause.)  We  must  not  grow  discouraged,  my 
friends ;  we  must  keep  up  our  spirits ;  and  I  hope  you  will  teach 
to  your  boys  and  girls,  when  you  return  home,  that  right  here 
aboat  them  are  opportunities  through  which  they  can  rise  to 
manhood  aod  womanhood.  As  Mr.  Garrison  said  last  night, 
"Who  will  take  the  job  of  keeping  down,  repressing  such  an  au- 
dience as  this?"  There  is  no  force  on  earth  that  can  keep  back  a 
people  continually  getting  education,  light,,  intelligence,  property 
and  Christian  character.  In  our  efforts  to  rise  we  may  for  a  while 
hav^;  obstacles  cast  in  our  pathway ;  we  may  be  inconvenienced, 
but  we  can  never  be  defeated  in  our  purpose.  (Applause.) 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  again  for  your  interest  in 
this  meeting,  for  your  hearty  support,  and  the  citizens  of  Boston 
for  their  generous  hospitality.  (Applause.) 


MR.  AUGUSTUS  G.  BELL,  OF  BROOKHAVEN,  MISS. 
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(Telegram.) 

Okolona,  Miss.,  Aug.  24,  1900. 

To  Dr.  S.  E.  Courtney,  Parker  Memorial  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.: 

We,  the  colored  merchants  of  Okolona,  send  greeting  to  the 
convention,  which  we  hope  will  prove  an  epoch  in  our  history. 

McIntosh  &  Gilliam. 
Turner  &  Carter. 
Walker  &  Thompson. 
McIntosh  &  Griffin. 
Wm.  Hoskin, 
C.  F.  Robinson. 
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PROFESSIONAL,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MECHANICAL  BUSINESS  IN 
JACKSON,  MADISON  COUNTY,  TENN. 

SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  I.  H.  ANDERSON. 


NAME. 

NATURE  OF 
BUSINESS. 

VAL.  REAL 
ESTATE. 

PERSONAL 
PROPERTY. 

ANNUAL  ANNUAL 
INCOME.  EXPENSES. 

TOTAL 
VALUE. 

1.  H.  Anderson, 

Merchant, 

$20,000 

$5,000  ^ 

>I0,00O 

$0,000 

$25,000 

D.  W.  Featherston, 

Minister, 

5,000 

1,000 

1,200 

600 

6,000 

A.  C.  Cain, 

Merchant, 

10,400 

750 

1,708 

525 

12,204 

Thos.  Davis, 

Merchant, 

4,500 

400 

1,200 

600 

6,700 

E.  M.  Merriwether, 

Farmer, 

600 

462 

250 

100 

1,412 

W.  J.  Whorton, 

Farmer, 

155 

128 

98.50 

33 

414. 

George  Henning, 

Farmer, 

1,000 

6.31 

412 

50 

2,093 

Leland  Forest, 

Farmer, 

260 

1 05 

100 

30 

495 

Sam  Whorton, 

Farmer, 

800 

75 

150 

75 

1,100 

W.  M.  Payne, 

Farmer, 

6,000 

500 

1,500 

1,000 

6,500 

P.  T.  Williamson, 

Farmer, 

1,500 

1,115 

250 

100 

2,615 

W.  M.  Anthony, 

Farmer, 

1,500 

4  So 

275 

175 

1,950 

Jeff  Robinson,         Stock  Dealer, 

900 

65 

~ 

965 

J.  B.  Goodrich, 

Porter, 

950 

336 

1,078 

A.  B.  Warton, 

Farmer, 

950 

556 

400 

100 

2,006 

A.  S.  Ingram, 

Farmer, 

800 

180 

200 

75 

1,255 

H.  Springfield, 

Farmer, 

800 

150 

300 

100 

1,350 

Jackson  Estes, 

Farmer, 

1,200 

500 

700 

200 

2,600 

Harrison  Golden, 

Farmer, 

1,500 

1,060 

1,230 

COO 

3,750 

Lewis  Bond, 

Farmer, 

555 

312 

280 

70 

1,077 

Sam  Bivens, 

Farmer, 

1,925 

925 

015 

250 

3,215 

Washington  Weddle, 

Farmer, 

3,000 

1,136 

415 

200 

4,351 

Joseph  Anderson, 

Farmer, 

700 

200 

200 

50 

900 

Mrs.  C.  Woods, 

Farmer, 

900 

500 

300 

75 

1,400 

Gus  Robinson, 

Farmer, 

100 

50 

100 

50 

150 

Alfred  Rogers, 

Farmer, 

700 

150 

150 

150 

850 

Allen  Rogers, 

Farmer, 

600 

300 

400 

350 

1,000 

Robert  Horton, 

Farmer, 

400 

250 

300 

250 

700 

J.  C.  Grant, 

Farmer, 

600 

300 

250 

200 

850 

Dawn  Woods, 

Farmer, 

400 

200 

150 

100 

350 

R.  G.  Hayes, 

Farmer, 

1,000 

500 

700 

500 

1,500 

S.  M.  Diggs, 

Farmer, 

2.000 

700 

1,000 

700 

3,000 

Dick  Hirsch, 

Farmer, 

1,000 

400 

300 

250 

1,500 

W.  H.  Hurt, 

Farmer, 

700 

400 

300 

250 

1,100 

George  Harper, 

Farmer, 

800 

500 

300 

250 

1,300 

C.  W.  Anderson, 

Farmer, 

600 

300 

500 

400 

900 

L.  V.  Willis, 

Farmer, 

700 

350 

400 

350 

1,000 

M.  D.  Willis, 

Farmer, 

800 

350 

500 

400 

1,300 

J.  M.  Barnett, 

Farmer, 

550 

300 

250 

100 

750 

Hubbard  May, 

Farmer, 

400 

400 

200 

350 

800 

S.  M.  Willis, 

Farmer, 

200 

75 

75 

50 

275 

M.  D.  Meachem, 

Farmer, 

500 

250 

300 

250 

750 

MR.  HIRAM  H.  THVVEATT. 
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BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

BY  MR.  H.  C.  HARRIS. 

The  future  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  cannot  fail  to  be  of  pro- 
found interest  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  Not  only  are  the  people 
of  our  own  race  deeply  concerned  in  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  every  serious  person  throughout  the  entire  country,  irrespec- 
tive of  race  or  color,  must  be  concerned  about  the  part  that  is  to 
be  played  by  the  Negro  in  the  progress  and  civilization  of  the 
age.  Shall  he  be  an  active  participant  in  the  realization  of  all 
the  beneficent  things  that  exist  in  a  well  educated  and  highly 
Christianized  community,  or  shall  he  be  a  clog  on  the  wheels  of 
progress  and  advancement?  Shall  he  be  a  contributor  to  the  ma- 
terial and  moral  development  of  his  country,  or  shall  he  be  a  hin- 
drance and  a  stumbling  block?  In  the  North  and  East  the  an- 
swer to  these  questions  is  not  so  difficult ;  there  the  average  of 
intelligence  and  morality  is  higher  and  the  Negro  has  made  for 
himself  a  safe  and  sure  place  in  the  social  and  political  structure 
in  which  he  dwells.  His  proportion,  moreover,  to  the  white  pop- 
ulation is  not  so  great  as  to  engender  that  friction  and  stimulate 
those  prejudices  that  would  perhaps  exist  under  different  circum- 
stances. The  status  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent matter ;  his  ultimate  destiny  is  too  enshrouded  in  uncertainty 
to  admit  of  definite  prophecy.  His  numerical  strength  and  his 
political  enfranchisement  and  the  unfortunate  misuses  that  were 
made  of  his  political  elevation  for  several  years  after  his  eman- 
cipation by  evil  minded  "carpet  baggers"  and  "scalawags,"  who 
masqueraded  as  his  friends,  have  aroused  against  him  a  degree 
of  race  prejudice  that  seriously  hinders  his  advancement.  That 
this  prejudice  will  ever  be  entirely  removed  is  the  merest  dream, 
that  its  detriment  to  the  Negro  will  be  diminished  and  the  two 
races  finally  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  that  surround 
them  and  occupy  their  respective  spheres,  without  serious  clash 
or  friction,  is  a  much  desired  end  that  is  being  gradually  attained. 
The  future  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  and  the  relation  it  sustains 
to  the  white  people  of  the  same  section  presents  itself  in  three 
aspects,  social,  political  and  industrial.  Socially  he  must  always 
keep  within  his  own  lines  and  the  gulf  that  separates  him  from 
the  Caucasian  race  is  and  always  will  remain  impassable.  His 
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exclusion  from  intimate  social  intercourse  with  the  white  people 
is  not  due  to  his  ignorance  or  his  previous  conditon  of  servitude 
or  his  lack  of  morality,  it  is  due  to  the  blood  in  his  veins.  The 
social  distinctions  between  the  white  man  and  the  Negro  are 
racial,  they  are  not  accidental  or  conventional.  They  will  never 
be  removed  and  it  is  not  desirable  from  any  standpoint  that  they 
should  be  removed.  It  is  better  for  both  races  that  each  of  them 
should  continue  separate.  Any  attempt  at  social  intermingling 
would  result  in  untold  embarrassment  and  unfortunate  conflict. 
In  his  association  with  his  own  people  the  Negro  has  improved 
greatly.  Education  and  morality  are  the  foundation  stones  upon 
which  every  permanent  social  structure  must  rest.  As  the  Ne- 
gro has  advanced  in  these  respects  his  social  responsibilities  have 
received  more  serious  recognition  and  his  manners  and  customs 
have  become  refined  and  cultured. 

The  Negro's  political  future  in  the  South  presents  the  gravest 
question  connected  with  his  life.  His  enfranchisement  invested 
him  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizenship. 
Without  educaton,  without  training  in  statesmanship,  full  of  su- 
perstition, suddenly  shifted  from  slavery  to  a  position  of  theoreti- 
cal freedom,  without  the  intelligence  to  comprehend  its  true 
meaning  or  to  appreciate  its  true  value,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
speedily  fell  a  victim  to  the  wiles  and  flatteries  of  selfish  and  un- 
scrupulous politicians  who  inflamed  his  passions  and  wrought 
upon  his  prejudices,  until  he  became  an  innocent  and  unmeaning 
menace  to  the  peace  and  wellbeing  of  the  state.  The  ballot  thus 
given  him  as  an  emblem  of  his  freedom  has  been  distorted  by 
those  who  masqueraded  as  his  friends  into  a  terrible  sword  with 
which  they  have  sought  to  destroy  his  former  masters  and  those 
among  whom  he  must  live  always  and  whose  guidance  and 
friendship  he  must  rely  on  in  every  emergency.  This  aroused 
an  intense  prejudice  against  the  Negro,  which  culminated  in 
methods  to  destroy  the  effect  of  his  enfranchisement  that  have 
made  Southern  politics  a  byword  and  a  disgrace.  The  Negro, 
while  in  a  large  measure  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  is  an 
irresponsible  cause.  Coming  so  suddenly  from  bondage  into 
freedom,  without  education,  with  no  conception  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  who  could  expect  him  to  know  where  his  best  inter- 
ests lay  or  who  his  real  friends  were?  It  was  natural  for  him  to 
listen  to  the  voice  and  follow  the  leadership  of  those  who  had 
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aided  in  his  emancipation  and  who  professed  to  be  his  friends. 
He  was  taught  all  sorts  of  wild  doctrines  and  deluded  by  all  sorts 
of  impossible  promises  and  cajoled  by  flatteries  and  wrought 
upon  by  prejudices,  until  he  became  a  fanatic  with  only  one 
thought,  viz.,  to  break  down  the  political  power  of  his  former 
masters  and  himself  occupy  the  places  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
In  many  sections  he  was  numerically  strong  enough  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  This  forced  upon  the  white  people  a  most 
embarrassing  dilemma — they  must  surrender  or  they  must  resort 
to  force  or  fraud.  To  surrender  meant  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs  by  incompetent  and  corrupt  office  holders,  which  must 
result  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin  and  anarchy.  To  resort  to  force 
meant  bloodshed  and  all  manner  of  violence ;  the  only  alternative 
was  fraud,  and  no  white  man  in  the  South,  who  will  speak  frankly, 
will  deny  that  this  method  was  adopted  and  that  for  years  the 
Negro  has  been  a  citizen  in  theory  only.  This  course  is  recog- 
nized by  the  better  class  of  white  people  of  the  South  as  a  degra- 
dation to  themselves  and  an  injustice  to  the  Negro.  In  Ala- 
bama, the  state  where  I  live,  this  sentiment  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  is  a  loud  and  almost  unanimous  protest  and 
a  strong  demand  for  a  more  sacred  regard  for  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. The  prospect  is  that  there  will  be  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision placing  some  sort  of  restriction  upon  the  elective  fran- 
chise. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  main  purpose  is  to  disfran- 
chise the  Negro,  and  that  this  result  will  be  accomplished  to  a 
large  degree.  Thus  a  large  proportion  of  the  voting  population 
will  be  denied  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state.  Whether 
this  will  be  best  for  the  Negro  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
In  the  abstract  it  certainly  is  grossly  inequitable  to  compel  a 
man  to  bear  the  burdens  and  expenses  of  the  government  and 
hold  him  amenable  to  its  laws  and  at  the  same  time  deny  his 
right  to  share  in  its  management  or  compete  for  its  honors. 
Such  a  course  is  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  a  pure  de- 
mocracy and  indefensible  upon  any  ground  of  political  economy 
applicable  to  a  republic.  And  yet  I  believe  the  white  people  of 
the  state  are  perfectly  honest  and  patriotic  in  their  advocacy  of 
it.  In  this  way  they  hope  to  purify  their  own  conduct  and  ac- 
complish by  legal  methods  what  they  are  now  accomplishing  by 
illegal  ones. 

When  this  is  done  the  only  way  the  Negro  who  falls  under  the 
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constitutional  bar  can  rehabilitate  himself  with  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship will  be  to  acquire  the  necessary  educational  qualifica- 
tions. If  he  has  the  right  kind  of  ambition  and  is  moved  by 
proper  considerations,  his  disfranchisement  will  stimulate  in  him 
a  desire  to  regain  that  which  he  has  lost  and  in  endeavoring  to 
do  this  he  will  find  none  more  willing  to  aid  him  than  the  white 
people  among  whom  he  lives.  The  industrial  future  of  the  Ne- 
gro is  something  that  concerns  him  deeply.  Here  is  a  field  in 
which  he  may  employ  the  activities  of  his  mind  and  body  without 
let  or  hindrance.  The  social  and  political  prejudices  that  con- 
front him  happily  have  no  existence  in  his  endeavor  to  become 
skilled  in  his  trade  and  to  gather  to  himself  his  legitimate 
share  of  this  world's  goods.  If  he  is  proficient  in  his  work 
his  services  are  in  demand,  and  no  discrimination  is  made 
against  him  in  the  matter  of  compensation.  For  the  most 
part  the  same  occupations  are  open  to  him  that  are  open  to  the 
white  man  and  all  that  is  demanded  of  him  is  that  he  shall  do  his 
work  well.  If  he  is  careful  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  acquisition  of  property  his  rights  are  sacred  to  the 
law  and  his  ability  is  recognized  and  respected.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  America's  greatest  philosopher  and  humanity's  most 
consoling  friend,  said,  "Do  your  work  well  and  after  a  while  a 
beaten  path  will  be  trod  to  your  door  even  though  your  house 
be  in  a  wilderness."  This  magnificent  statement  is  the  keynote 
to  individual  success  and  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  Negro  as  to 
the  white  man.  The  world  demands  proficiency  and  it  is  the  lack 
of  that  that  has  kept  the  Negro  in  the  South  in  the  rear  rank  of 
industrial  development.  He  needs  to  be  trained  for  competition 
in  those  occupations  that  are  suited  to  his  nature  and  his  envi- 
ronment. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  occupation  is  not 
open  to  him,  because  there  are  some  occupations  that  involve 
social  relations  with  the  white  people  and  from  them  he  is  practi- 
cally excluded  on  account  of  race  prejudice.  But  nearly  every 
avenue  leading  to  industrial  advancement  is  open  to  him  and  no 
distinction  is  made  against  him  on  account  of  his  blood.  If  he 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  have  need  of  his  services 
he  need  not  lack  for  lucrative  employment.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  this  truth  has  been  at  all  realized  by  the  people  of  our 
race.  It  is  not  fully  appreciated  yet  and  perhaps  will  not  be  for  a 
long  time  ;  when  it  is  it  will  be  the  dawning  of  the  brightest  day 
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the  Negro  race  has  ever  seen.  It  will  mean  the  enlargement  of 
his  life  and  his  true  emancipation.  Booker  Washington  is  doing 
more  to  bring  it  about  than  any  man  who  has  ever  undertaken  to 
shape  the  destinies  of  the  Southern  Negro.  His  vision  is  clear, 
his  patience  is  sublime  and  his  energy  unfaltering.  It  is  the  most 
gigantic  undertaking  of  the  age,  but  if  God  spares  Booker  Wash- 
ington he  will  succeed.  Already  the  light  is  breaking  and  the 
Negro  is  coming  to  know  that  his  greatest  happiness  and  useful- 
ness lie  not  in  political  ambition  nor  in  striving  after  social 
equality  with  the  white  people,  but  in  a  skilled  hand  directed  by 
an  educated  mind. 

Helena,  Ark.,  August,  1900. 

In  compliance  with  the  call  issued  by  Prof.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, the  colored  business  men  of  Helena,  Ark.,  met  in  the 
office  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Morris  and  organized  by  electing  Dr.  Morris 
as  chairman,  and  J.  S.  Drew  as  secretary.  The  call  having  been 
read  it  was  agreed  that  a  delegate  be  sent  to  the  Boston  meeting, 
whereupon  Mr.  A.  L.  McClendon  was  unanimously  elected  as 
said  delegate.  A  committee  composed  of  A.  D.  Herrin,  J.  S. 
Drew,  C.  C.  Caldwell  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Morris  was  elected  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  Boston  meeting. 

The  colored  business  men  of  Helena  believing  it  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  privilege  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  advance  the  com- 
mercial interest  of  the  race,  hailed  with  much  pride  the  fact  that 
a  meeting  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Na- 
tional Colored  Men's  Business  League,  and  as  the  race  has  been 
encouraged  along  nearly  all  lines  of  business  since  its  emancipa- 
tion, we  believe  the  time  to  be  opportune  when  it  should  turn 
its  attention  to  business  that  will  command  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  business  world,  and  thereby  throw  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  business  being  conducted  by  Eastern  and  Northern  capital 
into  the  hands  of  our  own  people.  There  are  nine  business 
houses  in  the  city  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  fifty-one  thousand 
dollars  ($51,000). 

The  following  is  a  list: 

M.  G.  Turner,  grocer,  $10,000. 

Wilson  &  McClendon,  wholesale  and  retail  liquor  dealers, 
$15,000. 

Cooperative  Dry  Goods  Store,  $2,000. 
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Nance  &  Graves,  liquor  dealers,  $10,000. 

Brice  &  Sons,  grocers,  $500. 

White  &  Davis,  grocers,  $300. 

W.  H.  Garrett,  grocer,  $300. 

W.  Sclemmons,  grocer,  $1,000. 

J.  H.  Peterson,  restaurant,  $500. 

Coursey  &  Williamson,  barbers,  $1,500. 


"CO-OPERATIVE  STORES." 

BENJ.  R.  BOULDJNG,  KEYSVILLE,  VA. 

The  cooperative  plan  is  successful  in  this  section  of  Virginia. 
The  history  of  the  plan  dates  from  1889.  The  history  has  been 
made  on  purely  business  principles.  A  business  man  wants  a 
business  place,  a  progressive  business  community  and  facilities 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  commercial  centres. 

RESOURCES. 

The  resources  of  Virginia  are  abundant,  the  laborer,  the  capi- 
talist have  respectively  a  broad  field  of  action.  Nearly  every  na- 
tionality is  represented  in  this  state,  actually  operating  on  either 
a  large  or  small  scale  in  various  business.  There  are  one  or  two 
mine  owners  who  have  not  been  able  to  develop  their  mines ;  one 
contractor  at  the  Blue  Ridge  that  has  been  there  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  real  estate  owners  not  a  few.  There  are  organizations 
buying  land  and  selling  the  same  to  its  members.  Already  there 
are  two  banks  in  Richmond  and  a  third  chartered  bank  styled  as 
the  Hill  City  Dimes  Savings  Bank,  at  Lynchburg,  Va. 

BUSINESS  FAILURE. 

The  causes  of  failure  among  some  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  there  has  been  a  man  engaged  in  business 
for  fifteen  years  in  a  certain  place  and  to-day  he  is  where  he  was 
in  the  beginning.  His  sugar  is  black,  his  candy  is  black,  his  cake 
is  black,  and  he  is  blacker  and  filthier  than  his  goods.    But  here, 
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be  it  understood,  that  there  is  no  color  in  business  when  the 
dollar  is  behind  it,  when  a  business  is  prosecuted  on  business 
principles.  There  are  other  causes  many  and  vital,  insufficient 
knowledge  of  the  business  before  one  possesses  funds  adequate 
to  conduct  your  affairs,  to  provide  for  your  personal  wants,  and 
the  maintenance  of  your  establishment, — reserve  fund  to  meet 
unforeseen  demands,  such  as  dishonored  bills,  etc.  To  keep  an 
accurate  detail  account  or  have  them  kept  in  the  strictest  order. 

CONFIDENCE  ESTABLISHED. 

My  presence  here  to-day  is  due  to  the  confidence  we  have  se- 
cured in  the  towns  and  neighborhood  now  being  operated  per- 
sonally or  through  our  appointed  agents.  We  are  taking  in  the 
villages.  They  demand  something  tangible,  we  can  show  them 
the  fruits  of  our  labors.  My  friends,  this  is  nothing  like  wielding 
and  connecting  the  broken  link.  Let  it  be  secured  from  the 
Great  Lakes  on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  In  this  age  of  advertising  I  would  like  to  write  in 
letters  of  gold  this  sign:  "Square  dealing/'  This  carried  out  with 
strict  regard  to  every  detail  is  in  my  opinion  a  guarantee  of  suc- 
cess.  We  have  a  gilt-edge  credit. 

CO-OPERATIVE  STORES. 

I  am  identified  with  what  may  be  termed  a  combine  of  coop- 
erative stores.  The  first  store  was  established  at  Keysville,  Va., 
1889.  Firm  name,  Wilson  &  Co.,  cash  capital,  $125,  with  the 
motto  "Square  Dealing."  With  no  one  to  recommend  us  to  the 
commercial  world,  no  credit,  no  rich  friends,  no  relations,  we 
embarked. 

The  second  store  was  established  in  the  winter  of  1896  with  a 
cash  capital  of  $55  at  Evington,  Ya.  We  were  given  three 
months'  stay.  It  happened  that  in  a  few  days  we  got  a  lien  on 
that  place  and  we  are  there  yet.  One  of  these  prophets  said  the 
other  day,  "Mr.  Fowlkes,  anything  you  want  in  my  store  you 
can  get  it."  It  is  a  matter  of  possession  here.  My  friends  in 
the  same  line  of  business  exchange  business  courtesy. 

The  third  store  was  established  in  the  summer  of  1899  at 
Nameless,  Va.,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $200.    Here,  unlike  the 
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places  where  we  had  established  our  stores,  since  this  was  purely 
a  settlement  of  my  people.  One  exception,  only  one,  the  head 
of  the  family,  was  running  a  store. 

He  has  made  several  attempts  to  have  us  convert  his  stock 
into  money.  We  prefer  competition.  Then  you  know  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  wholesale  by  carload  than  buy  from  the  dealer, 
unless  it  is  under  the  hammer.  The  business  man  looks  for  the 
opportunity. 

COMBINATION. 

The  successful  operation  of  our  stores  is  due  to  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  people.  The  majority  of  the  men  interested 
are  able  to  read  and  write.  "They  learn  by  doing."  The  major- 
ity are  landowners  and  all  may  be  said  to  be  good  livers.  Some 
of  these  men  are  the  following:  Messrs.  J.  H.  Wilson  of  Keys- 
ville,  Ya.,  R.  S.  Moorman,  Armstead  Watts,  Anderson  Harvey, 
and  Willis  S.  Haden  of  Evington,  Ya.,  J.  C.  Davenport,  Scott 
Payne  and  Ben  Royal  of  Nameless,  Ya.  These  and  other  men 
more  or  less  interested  are  located  in  different  places,  not  a  few 
are  out  of  this  state.   Our  meetings  are  annual. 

FACTORIES. 

Why  stop  at  stores?  Why  not  establish  factories?  If  you  can 
run  a  factory  for  another  man  you  ought  to  run  one  for  yourself. 
Here  I  am  told  by  reliable  men  that  there  are  men  who  are  adept 
from  cellar  to  office.  Here  his  knowledge  ends.  As  to  the 
product  manufactured,  as  to  the  machinery  he  has  no  equal  in 
the  establishment.  In  many  instances  they  have  saved  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  operators — they  are  kept  in  the  employ- 
ment. Some  of  them  work  when  they  please;  this  is  the  end  of 
their  career.  Would  you  know  what  is  wanted  to  utilize  these 
men,  capital,  not  in  hands,  but  capital  in  action. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

If  time  would  admit  I  would  cite  numerous  instances 
of   the   good   will,   the   cordial   greeting   and   the  expressed 
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desire  for  more  men  engaged  in  business  pursuits.  The  great- 
est field  or  territory  almost  untouched  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation is  in  the  large  cities.  To  take  a  city  means  brain  power 
and  capital.  There  are  many  carcasses,  many  graves  dug,  many 
tombstones  upon  which  is  written,  "To  Rent." 

The  shoe  store,  the  grocery  store,  the  notion  store,  the  wood 
and  coal  dealer  as  well  as  the  unnamable  store  have  all  vied 
with  each  other  for  existence. 


CO-OPERATJOX  IX  CITIES. 

When  the  cooperation  idea  is  thoroughly  understood,  prac- 
tised by  any  number  of  men  in  the  cities,  where  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  country  flock,  the  possibility  of  their  usefulness  has 
not  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  The  waste  of  brain  power,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  waste  of  money,  the  waste  of  time,  the  want  of 
employment  is  a  crime  against  talents  to  husband  the  resources 
of  the  earth. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STORES  A  SUCCESS. 

On  the  outset  I  said  that  cooperative  stores  are  a  success. 
From  our  meagre  investment  of  $125  less  $75  for  site,  a  balance 
for  stock  of  investment  of  $50;  to-day  at  Keysville,  Va.,  we  have 
a  brick  building  insured  at  $2,000,  merchandise  and  store  fixtures 
worth  $5,000;  at  Evington,  Va.,  building  and  lot  worth  $400, 
stock  $1,500.  Here  the  combined  prejudice  which  at  first  existed 
is  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents.  There  is  no  barrier  here  now. 
This  seems  like  success,  to  us  it  is  success.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success. 


THREE  FIRES. 

Our  concern  sustained  a  loss  by  three  fires.  These  fires  oc- 
curred at  Keysville,  Va.  The  origin  unknown.  Each  time  we 
were  carrying  a  small  insurance.  The  first  fire  the  loss  was  $100. 
The  second  fire  $2,500.    The  third  fire  $500.   Total  loss  $3,100. 
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EMIGRATION. 

The  Southern  business  has  a  problem.  This  problem  affects 
all.  The  causes  of  emigration  from  town  to  cities,  from  state  to 
state,  among  others  are: 

ist.  Country  schooling  facilities  insufficient. 

2d.  Employment — low  wages. 

3d.  Amusement. 

Further  bad  roads,  postal  facilities,  have  added  to  the  discon- 
tent. 

BORN  TRADERS  AND  LABORERS. 

There  are  sections  or  counties  in  this  state  where  the  people 
have  taken  the  color  of  their  surroundings.  Settlements  differ. 
Here  you  can  get  laborers,  there  you  can  get  traders,  bred  and 
born  in  the  art.  Some  of  the  laborers  are  susceptible  of  high 
training    The  traders  seldom  enter  into  partnership. 

OUR  CO-OPERATION  SYSTEM  COMPLETE. 

Our  business  plan  meets  our  emergency.  Complete  because 
every  store  is  distinct  yet  a  part  of  the  great  store.  The  system 
enables  us  to  tide  over  the  small  stores  without  loss.  To  buy  to 
advantage  without  risk  because  we  know  when  and  where  we 
can  put  the  goods.  Complete  because  there  is  unity;  many  re- 
ceivers of  money,  but  only  one  paying  teller. 

COLORADO. 

THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  NEGRO. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  business  Negro  of  Colorado  was 
considered  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  any  other  business 
man.  That  was  in  Colorado's  early  day,  when  the  pioneer  spirit 
gave  room  for  little  inclination  to  make  race  distinctions  or  draw 
any  other  kind  of  social  line ;  unless  it  was  the  lariat  that  sus- 
pended the  horse  thief.  In  those  davs,  men  like  B.  L.  Ford,  H. 
O.  Wagoner  and  E.  J.  Sanderlin  of  Denver,  put  up  buildings  and 
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conducted  enterprises  which  were  counted  among  the  leading 
business  efforts.  Nearly  everybody  was  seeking  fortunes  in  the 
gold  mines  and  placer  diggings  and  paid  little  attention  to  the 
color  of  the  man  who  furnished  them  any  of  the  necessaries  or 
conveniences  of  life.  But  now  it  is  different.  With  the  in- 
crease of  the  population,  white  and  black,  in  large  proportion,  a 
new  state  of  affairs  has  developed.  Competition  has  become 
sharp  and  rapid,  great  enterprises  have  crowded  out  smaller 
ones.  Wealth  has  been  distributed  among  thousands  of  the 
dominant  people  and  retained  by  few  of  the  colored  pioneers, 
and  the  thousands  of  newcomers  who  have  rushed  to  the  W  est 
have  found  it  easy  and  convenient  to  retain  their  native  social 
prejudices,  while  the  incoming  Negroes  have  found  a  peculiar 
changing  field  in  which  to  try  their  business  wits.  Some  are 
overcoming  all  difficulties  and  succeeding,  in  lines  made  promis- 
ing by  natural  conditions  and  environments.  A  respectable  list 
of  such  can  be  reported.  But  to  the  many  Colorado  is  probably 
yet  a  field  for  future  development.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
state,  plentifully  planted  in  the  rock,  water  and  soil,  are  open 
to  everybody  who  can  control  the  fortitude,  genius  or  capital 
necessary  to  develop  them  sufficiently  to  bring  the  desired  result. 

As  black  men  catch  the  spirit  of  venture  and  determination 
which  characterizes  the  successful  white  man  of  this  region,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  share  bountifully  in  the  benefits 
common  to  others.  Mining,  the  chief  industry,  first  requires  a 
prospector  to  endure  hardships  and  then  a  persistent  expenditure 
of  time,  labor  and  accumulated  capital  to  win  the  reward  sought. 
But  there  are  other  avenues,  and  some  of  them  are  being  encour- 
agingly followed.  Ranching,  stock  raising,  dairying  and  like  en- 
terprises are  receiving  attention,  while  several  merchants  of  very 
creditable  standing  are  opening  the  way  for  others.  The  various 
trades  have  their  representatives,  some  of  them  are  making  more 
than  a  living,  and  while  the  industrial  field  is  not  what  it  is  in 
the  South  it  is  apparent  that  our  commercial  standing  is  rapidly 
improving,  and  that  the  possibilities  of  the  future  are  such  as  to 
inspire  confidence  and  effort  on  the  part  of  all  colored  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  struggle  hard  for  an  opening. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  enterprises  in  which  Negroes  are 
represented  in  the  principal  communities  of  this  state: 
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COLORADO  SPRINGS  AND  EL  PASO  COUNTY. 

HOTELS  (Colorado  Springs). 

C.  W.  Collins,  423  E.  Huerfano  St. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Johnson,  106  S.  Cascade  Ave. 

Barber  Shops. 

J.  J.  Dobbs,  104  S.  Cascade  Ave. 
M.  L.  Hackley,  65  S.  Cascade  Ave. 
Carney  Reed,  109  E.  Cucharas  St. 

Riding  School. 

C.  W.  Collins,  102  E.  Willamette  St. 

Steam  Carpet  Cleaning. 

J.  W.  Davis,  17  E.  Stillman  St. 

Artist  Studio. 
William  Kidd. 

Newspapers. 

J.  M.  Booker,  Colorado  Sun. 

Porter  S.  Simpson,  Colored  Dispatch. 

Mining. 

D.  P.  Reed.  J.  J.  Dobbs. 
Arthur  Shelby.  Cyrus  Fair. 
Horace  Shelby.  S.  H.  Tarbet. 

Ranches  and  Farms. 

Henry  Carnell,  Stock  Raising. 

Spotwood  Rice,  Farming. 

H.  Litton,  Farming  and  Dairy. 
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EASTONVILLE. 

Farmers. 

Polk  Taylor. 
William  Hopper. 
Henry  Clay 

PAYTON. 

Farmers. 

Henry  Hurley. 
Wm.  Gaines. 
John  A.  Anderson. 
Wm.  Seamoore. 
Isaac  McPherson. 
John  Clark. 
Ed.  Lewis. 
A.  L.  Litton. 
George  Patrick. 
Mrs.  Dumm. 
Mrs.  A.  Washington. 
John  Mumford. 

Pool  Room. 
Joe  Moore. 

Plasterer. 

Alex.  McGaugh. 

MANITOU. 

Barber  Shop. 
Dan  Butler. 

Wood  Yard. 

George  Groves. 
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Denver,  Colo.,  August  18,  1900. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mens  Sunday  Alliance: 
REPORT  FOR  DENVER  AND  VICINITY. 

Tailors,  Dye  Works  and  Dressmaking. 

Jackson  &  Jackson,  Props.,  Paris  City  Dye  Works,  610 
15th  St. 

Martin  Peoples,  Prop.,  Southern  Dye  Works,  335  13th  St. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Olden  French  Dry  Cleaning,  2323  Champa  St. 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Skillern,  Dressmaker,  3139  Vine  St. 
W.  J.  Foster,  Tailor,  1831  Arapahoe  St. 
Miss  Belle  Bradley,  Modiste,  2027  Stout  St. 

Hotels,  Restaurants  and  Caterers. 

W.  D.  Phillips,  Prop.,  Arapahoe  Hotel  and  Cafe,  1 802 

Arapahoe  St. 
Mrs.  Haines,  Haines  Hotel,  21st  and  Lawrence  Sts. 
Mrs.  Hattie  Sides,  Restaurant,  1922  Lawrence  St. 
S.  S.  King,  Restaurant,  1855  Arapahoe  St. 
Mrs.  Jane  H.  Vernell,  Caterer,  1850  Washington  Ave. 
Samuel  Stone,  Caterer,  738  Sherman  Ave. 
Thomas  Jackson,  Caterer,  17th  and  Downing  Sts. 

Music,  Law  and  Medicine. 

Prof.  Samuel  Hike,  Instructor  Mandolin  and  Guitar,  1856 
California  St. 

Mrs.  E.  Azalia  Hackley,  Teacher  of  Music,  1834  Marion  St. 
Miss  Mabel  Branch,  Teacher  Public  Schools,  860  South 
9th  St. 

R.  H.  Hayes,  Lawyer,  17th  and  Lawrence  Sts. 
Joseph  H.  Stuart,  Attorney  at  Law,  329  Kittredge  Bldg. 
Edwin  H.  Hackley,  Real  Estate  and  Law,  17th  and  Lari- 
mer Sts. 

Dr.  P.  E.  Spratlin,  Physician  and  Surgeon,  1705  Champa  St. 
R.  A.  Randolph,  Chiropodist,  1944  Broadway. 
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Music,  Law  and  Medicine  —  continued. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Reed,  17th  and  Lawrence  Sts. 

Drs.  Howe  &  Findley,  1802  Arapahoe  St. 

L.  L.  McMahan,  Druggist,  21st  and  Larimer  Sts. 

Contractors  and  Mechanics. 

James  H.  Smithea,  Contractor  and  Builder,  1838  Vine  St. 

G.  M.  Trice,  Blacksmith,  1952  Curtis  St. 
J.  I.  W.  Fisher,  Blacksmith,  Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  Jeter,  Carriage  and  Wagon  Mfr.,  771  Broadway. 
Peter  Joseph,  Contractor  and  Stone  Mason,  2452  Gilpin  St. 
Daniel  Porter,  Plasterer,  Calciminer,  3925  Downing  Ave. 
David  A.  Millen,  Bicycle  Repairs,  19th  and  Arapahoe  Sts. 
Benjamin  Lewis,  Plumber,  14  East  26th  Ave. 
Howard   Troutman,  Carpenter  and  Joiner,   31 31  Hum- 
boldt St. 

Henry  Brown,  Carpenter,  188  S.  Clarkson. 
P.  R.  Fossett,  Wall  Paper,  1428  Lawrence  St. 
Dennis  Burns,  Plasterer,  rear  3137  California  St. 

Barbers,  Hairdressers,  Etc. 

H.  C.  Radcliff,  Tonsorial  Artist,  1226  1 8th  St. 

E.  D.  Fountain,  Prop.,  People's  Barber  Shop,  1834  Ara- 
pahoe St. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Douglas,  Hairdresser,  320  24th  St. 

H.  Jones,  Barber,  1223  19th  St. 

Zenon  Brickler,  Barber,  1847  Blake  St. 

George  H.  Hamilton,  Barber,  1600  Platte  St. 

David  Gowins,  Barber,  3022  Downing  Ave. 

Mrs.  Marshall,  Hairdresser,  Manicuring,  1834  Arapahoe  St. 

Real  Estate. 

Lewis  Price,  Real  Estate,  2209  Grant  Ave. 

John  Reynolds,  Investments  and  Business  Chances,  20th 

and  Welton  Sts. 
John  Morris,  Real  Estate  and  Mines,  Idaho  Springs. 
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Miscellaneous. 

W.  H.  Winship,  New  and  Secondhand  Furniture,  2334 
Larimer  St. 

Andrew  T.  Moore,  Undertaker,  125  Broadway. 
Charles  Hooper,  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Brighton,  Colo. 
William  White,  Ice  Dealer,  Montclair,  Colo. 
John  R.  Smithea,  Dealer  in  Feed  and  Fuel,  1220  E.  20th 
Ave. 

Wm.  Hill,  Rocky  Mountain  Express  Co.,  20th  and  Down- 
ing Sts. 

John  B.  Moore,  Cigars  and  Tobacco,  191 3  Lawrence  St. 
G.  F.  Franklin,  Editor  Statesman,  Club  Building. 
J.  D.  D.  Rivers,  Editor  Colorado  Statesman,  Times  Bldg. 
Moore  &  Penn,  Bicycle  Delivery  and  Shining  Parlors,  16th 

and  Curtis  Sts. 
B.  S.  Webster,  Paper  Hanger,  Denver,  Colo. 


Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  August  13,  1900. 

To  tJie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mens  Sunday  Alliance  : 

REPORT  FOR  CRIPPLE  CREEK. 

Rev.  P.  Holmes,  Real  Estate  and  Drayage. 
Saunders  &  Lewis,  Props.,  State  Chartered  Club. 
Mrs.  Neally  Young,  Proprietress  Hotel. 
Peter  Lewis,  Mine  Owner. 

Messrs.  John  Watson,  C.  M.  Johnson  and  William  Smith, 

Mine  Owners. 
W.  J.  King,  Mine  Owner. 

REPORT  FOR  LEADVILLE. 

W.  C.  Allen,  Public  Drayage  Company. 
J.  W.  Young,  Public  Drayage  Company. 

 -Jones,  Public  Drayage  Company. 

D.  E.  Mond,  Barber  Shop. 
C.  Dogier,  Barber  Shop. 
L.  Robinson,  Barber  Shop. 
Mrs.  M.  Hodges,  Hotel. 


MR.  C.  H.  SMILEY,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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"THE  AFRO-AMERICAN  AS  A  CATERER." 

BY  MR.  C.  H.  SMILEY,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Ever  since  the  fashionable 
residents  of  our  larger  cities  have  been  giving  large  dinners  and 
other  entertainments,  the  preparation  of  which  was  too  great  a 
task  for  their  own  help,  together  with  their  other  duties,  and  they 
were  thereby  compelled  to  get  outside  help,  catering  has  been  a 
distinct  business,  unique  in  character.  First  the  services  of  a 
single  cook  was  all  that  was  needed  to  prepare  a  dinner ;  but 
later  they  became  so  elaborate  that  the  entire  matter  was  placed 
in  outside  hands.  Having  a  natural  ability  along  culinary  lines, 
and  being  gifted  in  the  art  of  arranging  and  decorating  tables, 
Afro-Americans  were  always  the  favorite  help  for  these  occa- 
sions, and  from  its  conception  catering  has  been  distinctively  a 
business  for  the  Afro-American.  The  great  success  made  by 
colored  men  in  this  business  is  now  a  matter  of  history.  But 
along  with  the  progress  of  time  have  come  many  great  changes. 
So  great  is  the  change,  that  I  doubt  if  the  elder  Augustine  and 
Major  Layton,  two  pioneers  of  the  business  in  Philadelphia, 
Craig  of  Boston,  and  the  Wormley  family  in  Washington,  would 
recognize  it  as  the  same  business  in  which  they  once  engaged. 
In  their  day,  a  lady  contemplating  an  evening  reception  would 
purchase  all  the  necessary  chickens,  celerv,  oil,  etc.,  for  her  salad, 
and  a  few  hours  before  her  guests  arrived  would  have  the  hired 
waiters  get  down  her  dishes,  and  arrange  the  table ;  and  under 
her  own  supervision,  the  salad  would  be  mixed.  Now  when  an 
entertainment  is  contemplated,  even  before  the  cards  are  issued, 
the  up-to-date  entertainer  will  consult  the  caterer. 

First,  to  ascertain  if  his  services  can  be  had  on  the  date  se- 
lected ;  then  what  flowers  will  match  the  decoration  of  her  dining- 
room,  and  what  is  proper  and  seasonable.  In  fact  everything  that 
will  tend  to  make  the  affair  pretty  and  enjoyable  is  left  to  the 
care  of  the  caterer.  He  must  first  visit  the  house  in  question, 
and  after  looking  it  over  suggest  the  style  of  decoration  that  will 
be  the  most  effective,  the  best  nook  or  room  wherein  to  place  the 
musicians,  and  the  manner  and  style  of  table  to  be  used.  Thus 
the  caterer  of  to-day  must  be  in  order  to  meet  every  requirement 
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a  person  of  pronounced  artistic  ability,  an  adept  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  colors  and  effects. 

Again  the  caterer  of  the  past  had  no  need  of  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful establishment  from  which  to  do  business.  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  buy  his  viands  and  prepare  them.  His  dishes,  linen, 
etc.,  he  hired  from  the  wholesale  dealers.  These  dealers  made  it 
a  special  feature  to  rent  their  goods  to  caterers,  they  delivered 
the  goods,  and  took  them  away ;  and  the  caterer  was  not  com- 
pelled to  keep  a  horse  and  wagon.  Now  all  this  is  changed  and 
the  up-to-date  caterer  of  to-day  must  have  a  large  establish- 
ment, filled  with  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  fine  china, 
linen,  glass  and  silverware.  His  show  rooms  must  be  replete 
with  the  best  of  cut  glass,  crystal  banquet  lamps,  gold  and  silver 
candlesticks,  candle  shades  and  an  endless  variety  of  fancy  arti- 
cles for  table  and  other  decorations.  The  stock  room  must  be 
equally  complete,  his  stock  of  tables,  chairs,  carpets,  canopies, 
kneeling  altars  and  canvas  floor  covers  must  be  of  the  finest  ma- 
terial and  best  workmanship. 

The  caterer  with  a  complete  stock  must  necessarily  have  a 
number  of  horses  and  wagons,  and  the  stables  of  some  of  the 
prominent  caterers  are  filled  with  the  best  of  horses,  large  and 
small  trucks  and  wagons.  The  kitchen,  the  ice  cream  depart- 
ment, the  bake  shop  and  candy  department  must  all  be  supplied 
with  the  latest  designs  in  their  respective  lines.  The  constant 
change  in  the  style  of  service  necessitates  a  change  of  stock  at 
least  once  a  year.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  ice  cream  de- 
partment, where  each  year  the  style  and  manner  of  finishing  in- 
dividual and  large  moulds  of  ices  and  creams  undergo  a  com- 
plete change.  Unless  the  caterer  of  to-day  takes  an  annual  trip 
through  the  various  cities  to  note  changes  in  the  service, 
particularly  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  to  see  what 
the  manufacturers  have  that  is  new,  he  is  not  able  to  compete 
with  his  neighbors,  and  his  customers  question  his  ability.  They 
have  been  to  such  and  such  a  place,  and  they  have  seen  such  and 
such  a  thing ;  and  if  he  has  not  seen  it  also,  and  is  not  prepared 
to  tell  them  even  more  about  it  than  they  know  themselves,  they 
will  go  to  the  one  who  can. 

You  ask  what  elements  are  necessary  in  the  young  colored 
man  of  to-day  to  become  a  successful  and  prosperous  caterer. 
First  he  must  thoroughly  understand  the  business  he  has  en- 
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tered.  He  must  have  some  natural  ability,  and  then  by  actual 
experience  in  the  business  he  must  make  himself  thoroughly 
conversant  with  every  detail  of  this  very  exacting  business. 
His  knowledge  of  the  business  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
can  at  will  go  from  one  department  of  his  establishment  to 
another  and  tell  at  a  glance  whether  his  goods  are  being  put 
together  right,  and  if  needs  be  with  his  own  hands  make  the 
matter  right.  Then  he  must  be  polite  and  have  the  manners  of  a 
Chesterfield.  His  word  must  always  be  his  bond.  Be  honorable 
and  upright,  faithfully  fulfil  all  engagements  and  keep  your  credit 
good.  By  adhering  to  these  few  suggestions  and  by  giving  your 
undivided  attention  to  your  business,  the  young  colored  man 
will  not  only  succeed  in  the  catering  business  but  in  any  business 
he  may  undertake. 

In  conclusion  a  word  about  organization.  "In  union  there 
is  strength'"'  is  a  maxim  that  is  old  but  true.  The  races  of  the 
world  have  long  since  learned  this  lesson,  have  organized,  and 
have  been  greatly  helped  thereby.  The  Negro  race  with  a  very 
few  exceptions  has  this  yet  to  learn.  Among  the  first  to  learn  it 
were  the  caterers.  Every  one  who  knows  anything  about  cater- 
ers knows  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  supports  more  colored 
caterers  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  Giving  a  rough  guess 
I  would  say  there  are  about  125  in  that  city.  They  are  all  mem- 
bers' of  the  Philadelphia  Caterers'  Association,  an  organization 
about  twenty-five  years  old.  The  foremost  men  in  this  business 
the  country  over  are,  or  at  one  time  were  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. A  substantial  outcome  of  this  organization  is  a  Caterers* 
Supply  Company. 

TAMPA,  FLORIDA. 

BY  LOCAL  BUSINESS  LEAGUE. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

The  call  issued  by  the  National  Negro  Business  League  seems 
to  have  met  the  approval  of  our  people  engaged  in  every  phase 
of  business  ;  the  grocer  and  the  liveryman,  the  tailor  and  board- 
ing house  keeper,  the  restaurant  keeper,  the  barber,  the  saloonist 
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and  the  cigar  manufacturer,  the  bicyclist  and  the  undertaker,  the 
preacher  and  the  teacher  alike  assembled  in  mass  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening,  15th  inst.,  and  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  a  representative  to  the  Boston  meeting.  Hon.  L.  R. 
Thomas  of  the  firm  of  Thomas  &  James,  who  are  the  leading 
barbers,  and  an  employee  at  the  custom  house,  was  elected 
chairman. 

Mr.  J.  T.  King  of  the  firm  of  Sheehy  &  King,  who  represent 
the  J.  L.  Nichols  &  Co.  publishing  house,  was  elected  secretary 
and  Mr.  J.  L.  Saulter,  treasurer.  Mr.  W.  E.  Durham,  well 
known  in  the  shoe  business  and  one  of  Tampa's  solid  citizens, 
was  elected  to  represent  the  Afro-American  business  interest 
of  Tampa. 

No  riper  thought  can  be  deduced  relative  to  our  section  than 
the  comprehensive  exposition  of  the  possibilities  of  Tampa 
enumerated  in  the  Trades  Number  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  of 
1900,  from  which  we  take  the  following  extract:  "Like  an 
emerald  in  a  golden  crown  adding  lustre  to  all  its  surroundings, 
Tampa,  the  Queen  of  the  Gulf,  is  set,  in  its  robes  of  resplendent 
green,  in  the  beautiful,  semi-tropic  wealth  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Florida. 

The  city  is  a  gem,  the  rare  beauty  of  which  at  once  charms 
the  beholder;  its  hundreds  of  refreshing  shade  and  fruit  trees, 
flowers,  lawns  and  magnificent  edifices,  impress  with  force'  and 
favor  every  visitor  who  chances  to  enter  its  fascinating  domain. 

Located  in  a  land  of  productiveness,  whose  flowers  and  fruits 
flourish  the  entire  year,  and  whose  trees  acquire  the  richest  pos- 
sible verdure,  this  city,  which  has  become  famed  as  a  manufac- 
turing and  wholesale  point  and  port  of  entry,  is  also  especially 
favored  from  the  bountiful  stores  of  Nature. 

Man's  industry  has  added  to  Nature's  gifts,  and  the  city,  whose 
bright  sunshine  is  mellowed  by  the  shade  of  trees  transplanted 
by  human  agency,  is  illuminated  at  night  by  brilliant  electric 
currents  giving  to  the  thoroughfares  an  aspect  of  romance  and 
picturesqueness  that  makes  a  fairyland  enchantment. 

Overhead,  bright  lights  and  waving  trees ;  and,  under  foot, 
miles  of  smooth,  well  paved  streets  and  walks,  extending  in  all 
directions  and  bordered  everywhere  by  the  signs  of  industry, 
push  and  progress. 

No  winter  resort  in  the  LTnited  States  entertains  a  larger  or 
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more  distinguished  body  of  guests.  During  the  season  of  1898-99 
Tampa  was  visited  by  35,000  tourists,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  unusual  attractions  offered  to  these  visitors,  the 
unequalled  climate,  the  variety  of  healthful  pastimes,  make  this 
region  the  Mecca  of  the  traveller,  and  as  the  development  of  its 
natural  advantages  continues,  these  tourist  crowds  will  increase 
with  each  season. 

COMMERCIALLY  IMPORTANT. 

But  Tampa  is  not  to  be  known  merely  as  a  resort,  a  'sight- 
seeing city.'  It  has  other  features  of  far  greater  importance, 
which  add  to  its  pleasures  the  certain  and  steady  promise  of 
commercial  superiority. 

No  city  in  the  South,  in  proportion  to  size  and  population, 
sees  a  greater  exchange  of  money  than  Tampa.  The  tourists 
who  visit  this  section  are  usually  of  the  wealthier  class,  and  one 
can  readily  conceive  of  the  sum  of  money  which  they  annually 
expend.  In  point  of  customs  collections,  the  port  of  Tampa 
ranks  tenth  in  the  United  States ;  a  statement  which,  while  it 
may  strike  the  ears  of  the  uninformed  with  the  suggestion  of 
incredulity,  is  susceptible  of  ready  statistical  proof.  Tampa's 
cigar  factories  pay  out  to  employees,  in  weekly  pay  roll, 
$2,500,000  every  year.  The  total  yearly  product  of  these  fac- 
tories is  conservatively  estimated  at  $8,000,000,  thus  placing  it 
first  among  all  American  cities  in  the  manufacture  of  clear  Ha- 
vana cigars.  There  are  120  cigar  factories  in  the  limits  of  the 
city,  employing  between  5,000  and  8,000  operatives.  The  internal 
revenue  collections  reach  $3,000,000  yearly. 

Besides  the  resources  above  enumerated,  Tampa  is  the  natural 
money  market  of  South  Florida,  and  the  many  rich  orange 
growers,  merchants  and  residents  of  the  surrounding  section  do 
their  banking  in  this  city.  This  brings  to  Tampa  incalculable 
revenues  and  maintains  a  steady  and  fluent  trade  circulation. 

LOCATION. 

While  Tampa  is  the  largest  city  in  South  Florida,  and  owes 
much  of  its  growth  to  its  business  industries,  much  of  its  growth 
and  importance  is  due  to  its  advantages  of  location.    It  is  most 
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advantageously  situated  on  Tampa  Bay,  that  magnificent  arm  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  indents  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and 
being  the  nearest  port  of  importance  to  the  West  Indies,  Central 
and  South  America,  it  is  the  natural  gateway  through  which 
must  pass  the  greater  proportion  of  the  products  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  and  when  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  completed,  will  take  the 
foremost  place  among  the  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States,  lying 
in  the  direct  line  of  transportation  from  the  mouth  of  this  great 
water  way  to  the  mammoth  railway  systems  of  the  county 

Being  situated  on  a  navigable  river,  on  one  of  the  finest  bays 
on  the  continent,  located  in  about  the  centre  of  the  county  and 
surrounded  by  fertile  lands  which  are  capable  of  producing  nearly 
all  the  fruits,  roots  and  vegetables  of  the  Temperate  zone,  many 
of  these  indigenous  to  the  tropics,  it  has  all  the  advantages  that 
are  necessary  for  a  metropolis  of  trade. 

Tampa  possesses  all  the  conveniences  for  the  transaction  of 
an  enormous  volume  of  commerce,  and  is  naturally  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  shipping  points  of  the  South. 

TAMPA  AS  A  TRADE  CENTRE. 

The  city  is  most  admirably  located  for  a  trade  centre.  The 
surrounding  country,  including  a  number  of  towns  of -more  or 
less  importance,  is  almost  exclusively  tributary  to  the  city  in 
most  of  the  lines  of  retail  business.  Besides  this,  as  the  chief 
city  of  this  section  of  the  state,  Tampa  is,  of  course,  the  natural 
market  for  the  products  of  this  region,  and  thus  a  large  amount 
of  business  is  drawn  here  to  swell  the  general  aggregate  of  its 
annual  trade. 

HEALTH   AND  CLIMATE. 

Tampa  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  world.  It  has  more 
genial  sunshine,  combined  with  an  equable  temperature,  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  The  climate  of  the  city  is  com- 
paratively dry.  It  has  been  falsely  reported  that  malarial  fever 
prevails  in  this  section,  but  the  error  of  this  supposition  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  the  health  authorities.  The  statistics  show 
that  the  largest  rate  of  mortality  is  among:  infants  under  the  age 
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of  one  year  and  children  under  five  years.  The  death  rate  per 
1,000  for  the  month  of  October,  1899,  was  but  8.76." 

POPULATION. 

Out  of  a  population  of  26,000  inhabitants  about  9,000  are  col- 
ored, who  follow  various  vocations  for  a  livelihood,  chief  among 
them  being  the  cigar  industry,  in  which  about  4,000  are  em- 
ployed, some  as  manufacturers,  others  as  cigar  makers,  etc. 

These  9,000  people  own  property  valued  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  on  which  they  pay  taxes.  Most  of  the  homes  are 
comfortable,  some  of  them  being  even  splendidly  furnished. 

BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES. 

Among  the  business  enterprises  of  Tampa  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  colored  people  are  the  following,  aggregating 
$23,380. 


West  &  Marshall,  Druggists    ....  $1,000.00 

A.  E.  Minns,  Cigar  Factory    ....  500.00 

T.  E.  Taylor,  Cigar  Factory    ....  150.00 

C.  W.  Patterson,  Cigar  Factory        .        .        .  250.00 

W.  O.  Perry  &  Co.,  Cigar  Factory   .        .        .  350.00 

Hillsboro  Undertaking  Co.,  W.  H.  Green,  mngr.  4,000.00 

J.  A.  Walker,  Grocer      .....  300.00 

C.  Pinder,  Grocer    ......  150.00 

E.  E.  West,  Grocer.        .....  500.00 

W.  W.  Leak,  Grocer        .....  700.00 

W.  C.  Richardson,  Grocer        . '               .        .  100.00 

Wm.  Larkins,  Grocer       .....  500.00 

J.  L.  Saulter,  Saloon  Keeper    ....  2,500  00 

R.  Donaldson,  Saloon  Keeper  ....  2,000.00 

W.  Lee,  Liveryman         .        .        .  .             .  500.00 

J.  H.  Miller,  Liveryman  .....  600.00 

D.  Bradley,  Liveryman  .....  500.00 
J.  Belton,  Liveryman       .  250.00 

F.  W.  Glover,  Liveryman  ....  250.00 
Y.  K.  Meeks,  Jeweller  .....  1,000.00 
W.  E.  Durham,  Shoemaker     ....  200.00 
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H.  W.  Wiggins,  Shoemaker  ....  $100.00 
B.  B.  Roberts,  Shoemaker  ....  100.00 
J.  M.  Johnson,  Shoemaker  ....  25.00 
W.  B.  Reed,  Shoemaker  .....  50.00 

J.  H.  Hill,  Tailor   400.00 

M.  Niblack,  Tailor  ......  250.00 

S.  Gilbanks,  Tailor  ......  200.00 

J.  Lightbourn,  Tailor       .....  50.00 

R.  Fleming,  Tailor   150.00 

I.  H.  N.  Smith,  Tailor   300.00 

J.  W.  McConnall,  Tailor   200.00 

Thomas  &  James,  Barbers       ....  400.00 

H.  Vaughn,  Barber.        .....  300.00 

S.  Lee,  Barber        .        .        .        .        .        .  400.00 

Wm.  Morris,  Barber        .....  400.00 

F.  Daniels  &  Co.,  Barbers        ....  250.00 

A.  Curry,  Barber    .        ...        .        .        .•  250.00 

M.  B.  Brunson,  Barber    .....  25.00 

B.  J.  McCollough,  Barber  ....  250.00 
J.  W.  Williams,  Barber  .....  250.00 
Morning  &  Co.,  Bicycles .  ....  350.00 
J.  Jefferson,  Bicycles  .  .  .  .  .  350.00 
T.  C.  Williams,  Plumbers  ....  30.00 
H.  Anderson,  Plumbers  .....  50.00 
H.  Williams,  Chop  House  ....  300.00 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Mills,  Restaurant  ....  200.00 
Mrs.  W.  Houston,  Restaurant  ....  150.00 
Mrs.  J.  Taylor,  Restaurant  ....  250.00 
Mrs.  D.  Bradley,  Restaurant  ....  250.00 
J.  Beasley,  Restaurant  .....  100.00 
Thos.  Glover,  Restaurant        ....  100.00 

J.  C.  Hunter,  Peddler   300.00 

W.  C.  Vester,  Peddler   150.00 

R.  W.  Dupree,  Peddler   100.00 

H.  Adams,  Butcher   50.00 


In  giving  a  review  of  the  various  industries  that  contribute  to 
the  business  of  the  colored  people  of  Tampa  it  behooves  us  to 
make  particular  mention  of  the  following:  West  &  Marshall,  of 
the  People's  Pharmacy,  in  which  a  complete  stock  of  drugs, 
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patent  medicines,  French  perfumeries,  soaps,  and  all  kinds  of 
toilet  articles  as  well  as  giving  special  attention  to  rilling  pre- 
scriptions. Dr.  E.  V.  West,  M.  D.,  is  a  graduate  of  Meharry 
Medical  College  and  a  successful  practitioner.  Mr.  Marshall,  his 
partner,  has  had  considerable  experience  as  a  student  of  phar- 
macy in  the  Morton  drug  store.  W.  W.  Leak,  E.  E.  West  and  J. 
A.  Walker  are  among  the  oldest  grocers  in  the  city. 

John  L.  Saulter,  the  treasurer  of  the  Business  League,  is  a 
successful  saloon  keeper.  Robert  Donaldson"  conducts  two  sa- 
loons, and  thus  far  has  been  successful.  The  Hillsboro  Under- 
taking Company,  W.  H.  Green,  manager,  the  only  business  of  its 
kind  in  the  city  owned  by  Afro-Americans,  and  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1897  has  been  very  successful.  They  own  their  own 
cemetery  and  carry  a  complete  stock  of  funeral  supplies.  The 
manager,  Mr.  Green,  is  also  chief  engineer  and  superintendent 
of  the  Muggie  Electric  Plant  and  Ice  Manufactory,  with  a  capital 
of  $1,000,000.  He  occupies  the  unique  position  of  being  the 
only  colored  man  in  the  state,  perhaps  the  country,  who  operates 
an  electric  plant  of  such  size,  supplying  as  it  does  over  2,000 
lights  to  the  city  of  Tampa,  to  innumerable  business  houses  and 
residences.  He  recently  performed  a  very  difficult  feat,  which  is 
receiving  favorable  criticism  from  leading  electricians,  that  of 
changing  the  entire  plant  in  the  power  house  which  affected 
every  light  in  the  circuit,  from  the  Hisler  system  to  the  alternat- 
ing system,  without  losing  a  single  light  a  night  during  the 
transfer. 

Capt.  Thomas  McKnight  is  an  enterprising  business  man  of 
exceptional  ability.  His  work  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years 
that  of  building  schools  and  hospitals.  He  is  now  building  a 
home  for  the  poor  and  aged  people  of  his  race. 

L.  Snellings  runs  a  well  established  candy  factory,  and  is  doing 
business  of  a  highly  appreciable  nature,  which  is  the  only  busi- 
ness of  its  kind  done  by  persons  of  color. 

D.  Bradley,  W.  Lee,  J.  H.  Miller  are  among  the  most  pros- 
perous livery  business  men  of  Tampa.  This  business  is  conducted 
almost  entirely  by  colored  men. 

Y.  K.  Meeks,  the  only  colored  jeweller  in  the  city,  is  meeting 
with  phenomenal  success.  His  business  is  well  established  and 
pays  exceedingly  well.  Morning  &  Ashbon  Bicycle  Co.,  also  J. 
Jefferson,  are  among  the  busiest  men  of  our  town.    They  are 
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doing  an  extensive  and  profitable  business.  Of  our  tonsorial 
artists  Thomas  &  James,  B.  J.  McCullough,  are  the  most  reputa- 
ble. The  restaurants  conducted  by  H.  Williams,  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Mills  and  Mrs.  J.  Taylor  are  among  the  best  in  the  city.  W. 
E.  Durham,  the  elected  delegate  from  Tampa,  has  a  well  and 
old  established  shoemaking  department.  The  business  done  by 
our  shoemakers  offers  very  lucrative  returns. 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 

L.  R.  Thomas,  President. 

J.  T.  Xing,  Secretary. 

Drafters  of  this  document: 

Geo.  A.  Sheehy, 
Edward  D.  Byrd, 
G.  S.  Middleton, 
J.  E.  Bryant, 
W.  H.  Green, 
Thomas  McKnight. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  August,  1900. 

"  TONSORIAL  ARTISTS. " 

BY  MR.  DANIEL  W.  LUCAS,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Gentlemen  of  the  National  Business  League:  This  meeting  is 
one  that  is  noteworthy,  and  I  hope  and  believe  it  will  be  a  power 
for  good,  and  will  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Negro  of  America  and  his  advance- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and 
I  trust  and  am  convinced  that  much  greater  progress  will  be 
made  in  the  next  thirty-five  years,  which  our  little  ones,  and 
perhaps  we  ourselves,  will  live  to  see. 

In  the  barber  business,  in  which  I  am  engaged,  the  Negro 
has  made  great  strides.  In  almost  every  town  and  city  in  this 
broad  land  is  the  colored  barber,  running  a  good  up-to-date  shop, 
and  oftentimes  the  best  in  town. 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  I  live,  the  two  handsomest  and 
most  costly  decorated  and  furnished  shops  are  run  by  colored 
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men.  One  of  these  shops  is  run  by  Samuel  Jones,  who  is  a 
man  wifh  lots  of  push  and  energy  and  employs  a  number  of 
men. 

My  shop,  the  other  one,  employs  seventeen  men  and  boys. 

To-day  in  Kansas  City  there  is  more  money  invested  in  the 
furnishings  and  fixtures  of  these  two  places  than  was  invested  in 
barber  shops  in  the  whole  state  of  Ohio  at  the  beginning  of  my 
life. 

The  modern  up-to-date  barber  shop  of  America  has  a  Turkish 
bath  house  in  connection,  and  is  designed  for  the  pleasure,  com- 
fort and  luxury  of  the  customers  as  much  as  for  their  necessities. 

I  think  that  as  the  people  of  this  country  get  more  used  to 
pleasure  and  luxury  the  high  toned  barber  shop,  with  Turkish 
bathrooms  in  connection,  is  destined  to  become  more  and  more 
like  the  old  Roman  baths,  a  gathering  place  for  luxurious  care 
of  the  body  or  person. 

Here  in  Turkish  bath  houses  the  attendants  get  a  small  salary 
and  the  tips,  which  customers  give  for  manicuring  or  rubbing 
down  in  alcohol  or  perfume  or  for  courteous  attention,  so  that 
they  have  an  interest  in  the  business  and  are  able  to  work  up  a 
trade  of  their  own. 

The  possibilities  for  a  colored  man  in  the  barber  business  are 
great,  and  they  are  good  in  any  other  business,  if  he  will  see  to 
it  that  he  has  nothing  but  what  is  the  best  and  gives  better  ser- 
vice than  any  one  else. 

In  the  high  class  barber  shop  the  colored  man  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  highest  class  of  white  people,  and,  if  a  true  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar,  can  do  much  to  remove  whatever  of  preju- 
dice mav  exist  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  white  against  the 
black. 

Colored  barbers  have  filled  high  positions  in  other  lines  of 
business,  and  seats  in  legislative  halls. 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  there  are  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
colored  barbers,  and  colored  barbers  throughout  the  whole  state 
are  numerous.  A  Southern  man  prefers  a  colored  barber  to  a 
white  one. 

The  door  of  my  shop  has  never  been  closed  in  seven  years  day 
or  night.  I  find  it  a  great  accommodation  to  travelling  men  to 
find  places  of  this  kind  that  they  can  go  to  at  any  hour  in  the 
night. 
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In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  in  my  humble  opinion  this 
league  is  one  that  ought  to  be  thoroughly  organized  and  rigged 
for  the  noble  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 


HENDERSON,  KENTUCKY. 

Aaron  H.  Cabell,  a  resident  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  commenced 
his  business  career  as  a  grocer  April  6,  1874.  His  educational 
advantages  being  limited,  his  financial  resources  meagre,  young 
and  inexperienced,  success  as  a  grocer  seemed  very  gloomy. 

Besides  these  obstacles  there  were  other  hindrances,  two  other 
colored  firms  had  failed,  his  ability  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  his  community  as  a  business  man  was  difficult.  But  by 
arduous  labor  day  and  night  success  came  slowly  but  surely. 

In  1880  he  was  compelled  to  erect  a  larger  place  of  business,  as 
the  former  was  too  small  for  his  trade.  By  this  time  a  little 
money  was  accumulated  and  the  surplus  was  immediately  invest- 
ed in  real  estate.  To-day  he  not  only  owns  his  own  place  of 
business  but.  others,  besides  many  residences.  Mr.  Cabell  is 
now  still  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  and  the  acquisition  of 
real  estate,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  foremost  business  man 
of  his  race  at  his  home. 

The  colored  men  of  Henderson  feel  inspired  by  Mr.  Cabell's 
success ;  for  there  are  now  two  others,  Mr.  Louis  Marshall  and 
Mr.  George  Cabell,  who  are-  engaged  in  the  grocery  business. 

We  have  in  Henderson  for  the  convenience  of  the  travelling 
and  local  public  a  hotel  managed  on  both  the  American  and 
European  plan  and  conducted  by  R.  D.  Pollard  &  Son.  There 
are  other  colored  men  in  business,  such  as  blacksmiths,  barbers, 
caterers  and  saloon  keepers,  who  control  and  own  their  various 
establishments. 

For  a  place  of  its  size  the  colored  men  of  Henderson  are  well 
represented  in  business  and  receive  a  good  share  of  public  pat- 
ronage. 

There  are  no  dry  goods  stores,  druggists  nor  undertakers 
among  the  colored  people.  These  might  flourish  if  properly 
conducted.  Professional  men  are  well  represented ;  a  number  of 
practising  physicians  and  a  lawyer  can  be  called  upon  at  any 
time.    The  schools  are  very  much  improved  of  late  years.  The 
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teachers  are  competent  and  conscientious  in  imparting  knowl- 
edge to  the  young. 

Much  more  might  be  said  of  the  business  circle  among  the 
colored  people  of  Henderson.,  but  suffice  to  say  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  go  onward  and  upward.  It  is  hoped  that  within  a  short 
while  that  they  will  be  represented  in  every  business  capacity  as 
that  of  other  races. 

BY  MRS.  ISABELLA  B.  BEALE. 

To  the  National  Negro  Business  League:  I  wish  to  mention  the 
city  which  I  represent.  West  Newton.  For  the  short  time  I  have 
been  here  I  find  the  colored  people  doing  well,  and  I  find  that 
a  great  many  of  them  own  their  own  homes,  and  some  of  them 
own  from  two  to  four  houses  which  rent,  and  they  seem  to  be 
getting  along  very  successfully.  My  business  is  here,  but  my 
property  is  in  the  South,  Atlanta,  Ga.  I  have  saved  enough 
money  from  the  proceeds  of  my  trade  to  buy  property  in  Atlanta 
so  as  to  refuse  the  price  of  $5,000  from  a  white  gentleman  of  the 
same  city.  I  only  state  these  facts  so  that  they  may  be  the 
means  of  encouraging  others.  Now  I  have  opened  up  my  busi- 
ness in  West  Newton,  Mass.,  and  I  am  meeting  with  the  bright- 
est prospects,  and  I  see  nothing  to  fear,  and  if  I  live  to  meet  at 
the  next  meeting,  I  hope  to  make  a  good  showing.  I  shall  also 
ask  that  my  name  be  entered  for  one  of  the  books  that  are  to  be 
printed,  and  if  the  price  is  not  very  much  I  would  like  two. 

August  24,  1900. 

Mr.  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  this  evening,  but  send  this  paper  that  it  may  be 
of  encouragement  to  some  others,  and  if  it  is  in  order  that  it 
may  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  Moseley  of  Georgia. 

Mrs.  Isabella  B.  Beale,  Tailoress. 
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OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  August  20,  1900. 

The  colored  people  of  Omaha  indorse  the  National  Negro 
Business  League.  Here  is  a  partial  statement  of  what  they  are 
doing  in  a  business  way : 


A.  W.  Parker,  Feed  and  Coal 

G.  W.  Parker,  Real  Estate 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Parker,  Fruit  and  Confectionery 
Jno.  S.  Bell,  Stock  Investment . 
Jackson  &  Jackson,  Barbers  (3  employees) 
Reese  Barber  Shop  and  Hotel  (5  employees) 
Jno.  Wright,  Saloon  .... 
V.  B.  Walker,  Hotel  (9  employees)  . 
V.  B.  Walker,  Poundmaster  (invested) 
V.  B.  Walker,  Realty,  10  acres  (Benson,  ad.) 
Cyrus  Terrell,  Restaurant  (3  employees)  . 
Chas.  H.  Walton,  Grocer 
Chas.  H.  Walton,  Real  Estate  . 
Robert  Gray,  Grocer  .... 

H.  K.  Hillon,  Barber  Shop 
Peter  Clinch,  Cigars  and  Tobacco 
Arron  Hall,  Junk  Dealer  .... 
O.  H.Wood,  Poultry  Dealer  . 
Jones  &  Delaney,  Restaurant  and  Oyster  House 
The  Enterprise  Publishing  Co. 
The  Progress  . 
Cropp's  Laundry  . 
Mortimore's  Laundry 
Allen  &  Co.,  Barbers 
Ab.  Travis,  Grocer  . 

There  are  a  few  farmers  throughout  the  state  and  the  people 
of  Omaha  own  homes  aggregating  about  $200,000. 

Jno.  Albert  Williams, 
Representing  the  Enterprise  Publishing  Co.  and  the  Omaha- 
Business  Men. 


$3,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 

1,000.00 
400.00 
500.00 

5,000.00 

1,500.00 
200.00 

6,000.00 
500.00 

1,200.00 
20,000.00 
700.00 
500.00 
700.00 
500.00 
200.00 
500.00 

1,000.00 


200.00 
350.00 
200.00 
300.00 
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31  Avenue  A,  Norfolk,  Va.,  August  21,  1900. 

Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir :  Sickness  in  family  and  pressure  of  business  pre- 
vented me  from  calling  meetings  to  elect  delegates  to  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  League  or  to  attend  myself. 

Here  are  some  of  the  leading  race  men  in  their  respective  lines 
of  business: 

Post  Office  Department. 

Railway  Postal  Clerks. 

John  W.  Goldsberry,  Alfred  Robinson,  Benj.  R.  Boulding, 
Willis  G.  Hare  and  John  Gibson. 

Post  Office  Clerks. 

William  F.  Keeling  and  Joseph  Miller. 

Carriers. 

Rudolphus  Bowden,  Wm.  H.  Mosley,  Dan.  D.  Brown, 
Wm.  Thoroughgood,  Thos.  S.  Bagnall,  Jas.  M.  Collins,  W. 
Clifton  Paige  and  Frank  S.  Tucker. 

Custom  House. 

Wm.  H.  Thoroughgood,  Jos.  S.  Hall  and  Jas.  F.  Freeman. 

Coal,  Ice  and  Wood  Yards. 
Archer  B.  Campbell. 

Real  Estate. 

W.  R.  Williams  and  Chas.  S.  Davis. 

Grocers. 

Whit.  T.  Williams  and  Edward  Curry. 

Bakeries. 

Chas.  H.  Wolf  and  A.  S.  Blount. 
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Butchers. 

W.  E.  Lawrence,  Allen  Lamb,  Noah  Smith,  Geo.  King  and 
S.  D.  Whidbee. 

Fish  Dealers. 

Arthur  Turner,  \V.  T.  Hamme  and  Thos.  Huett. 

Vegetables  and  Fruit. 

Geo.  \V.  Ramsey,  Thos.  Teamier,  A.  Banks,  Joe  Clark, 
John  James,  Fred  Porter  and  E.  F.  Crocker. 

Hotels. 

Mills  House,  Philadelphia  House,  Trigg  House  and  Brink- 
ley  House. 

Restaurants. 

Vendome,  Mosley  &  Tucker,  Harris  Cornick,  Jas.  P. 
Carter  and  John  L.  Gibbs. 

Doctors. 

P.  L.  Barber,  G.  Jarvis  Bowens  and  Z.  Laycocks. 

Chiropodist. 

Benj.  R.  Boulding. 

Dentist. 

Dr.  Chas.  B.  Jackson. 

Veterinary  Surgeon. 
Dr.  J.  E.  Booker. 

Undertakers. 

Jas.  X.  Jones,  Geo.  \V.  Dawlev,  Jas.  E.  Edwards  and 
Nelson  &  Wilson. 
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Barbers. 

Johnson  &  Minkins,  H.  W.  Wright,  Jas.  M.  White,  Wm. 
F.  Hill,  S.  J.  Wiggins,  W.  A.  Coleman,  Jas.  Jackson,  C.  T. 
Brown  and  Willis  Moore. 

Barkeepers. 

L.  W.  Bright,  Jas.  W.  Barber,  Tobe  Langley,  Edward 
Bright,  Braswell  &  Morris,  Charles  Crabble  and  J.  E. 
Grimes. 

Insurance. 

E.  M.  Canaday,  M.  R.  Jackson,  B.  R.  Boulding  and  J.  M. 
McLeod. 

Contracting  Carpenters. 

C.  N.  Peppers,  J.  W.  Wells  and  Jordan  Williams. 

Carpenters. 

W.  H.  Gordan,  Geo.  W.  Love  and  T.  Skinner. 

Plasterers. 

Archer  &  Bros,  and  Geo.  Smith. 

Ship  Calker. 

Geo.  N.  Smith. 

Hackmen. 

Jas.  J.  Johnson,  John  Johnson,  R.  R.  Merchant,  Chas. 
Dove,  William  Dove  and  Robt.  Johnson. 

Shoemakers. 

William  Sparrow,  J.  J.  Corprew,  C.  P.  Morton,  C.  T. 
Moore  and  John  Smothers. 

Paper  Hangers. 

Geo.  H.  Tuston  &  Son  and  Wm.  R.  Williams  &  Co. 
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U.  S.  Mail  Contractor  for  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va. 
James  Norris. 

Brick  Layer. 

James  M.  Woodley. 

Regalia  for  all  Lodges  and  Secret  Societies. 
L.  Peaks  and  B.  R.  Boulding. 

Lawyers. 

R.  G.  L.  Paige,  Walter  H.  Land  and  Geo.  L.  Pryor. 
Schools. 

Rev.  Wm.  McKiraham,  R.  A.  Tucker  and  J.  C.  Casper. 
Preachers. 

Revs.  H.  H.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  R.  H.  Bowling,  D.  D.,  L.  H. 
Reynolds,  D.  D.,  Wm.  P.  Bushe  and  J.  B.  K.  Butler. 

Very  respectfully, 

Benj.  J.  Boulding. 

REPORT  OF  BUSINESS  AND  BUSINESS  MEN 
OF  MACON,  GA. 


F.  Disroon  &  Son,  Grocers,  Spring  St. 

Capital  ..... 

Yearly  Business  .... 
McCombs  &  Glover,  Bar  and  Groceries,  4th  St. 

Capital  ..... 

Yearly  business  .... 
Emory  &  Co.,  Undertakers,  Cotton  Ave. 

Capital  ..... 

Yearly  business  .... 


$2,500.00 
4,500.00 

1 ,100.00 
5,000.00 


2,500.00 
8,000.00 
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Green  &  Beasley,  Proprietors  Central  City  Drug 
Store,  Cotton  Ave. 
Capital 

Yearly  business  ...... 

R.  B.  Flournoy,  Grocer,  Munroe  St. 
Capital      .        .  . 

Yearly  business  ...... 

J.  M.  Brown,  Grocer  and  Broom  Manufacturer, 
Cotton  Ave. 
Capital 

Yearly  business  . 

W.  A.  Jackson,  Grocer,  Green  St. 
Capital 

Yearly  business  . 

J.  M.  Furcrum,  Grocer,  Green  St. 
Capital 

Yearly  business  . 

E.  A.  Williams,  Grocer,  Madison  St. 
Capital 

Yearly  business  . 

W.  H.  White,  Grocer,  3rd  and  Middle  Sts. 
Capital 

Yearly  business  . 

East  Macon  Exchange,  Stubbs  &  Glover,  Proprr 
etors,  Grocers. 
Capital  ...... 

Yearly  business  ..... 

The  Ida  B.  Andrews  Grocery  Co.,  East  Macon. 
Capital  ....... 

Yearly  business  .        .        .  . 

H.  J.  Johnson,  Grocer,  755  4th  St. 

Capital  ...... 

Yearly  business  ..... 

C.  H.  Turner  Grocery  Co.,  South  Macon. 
Capital 

Yearly  business  ..... 


$9,000.00 
7,000.00 

1,500.00 
5,000.00 


1,200.00 
4,000.00 

500.00 
2,000.00 

400.00 
1,500.00 

300.00 
1 ,000  00 

500.00 
2,000.00 


1,000.00 
4,000.00 

300.00 
1 ,000.00 


500.00 
1,500.00 


750.00 
3,000.00 
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E.  W.  Warren,  Grocer,  4th  St. 

Capital  ....... 

Yearly  business  ...... 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Pitts,  Dressmaking  and  Dry  Goods, 
Cotton  Ave. 
Capital  ....... 

Yearly  business  ...... 

Mrs.  Emma  Henderson,  Dressmaking  and  Dry 
Goods,  Cotton  Ave. 
Capital  ....... 

Yearly  business  ...... 

Mrs.  Margaret  Griddons,  Grocer,  Bay  and  Gil- 
more  Sts. 

Capital  ....... 

Yearly  business  ...... 

Green  Wright,  Grocer,  Spring  St. 

Capital      .        .        .  . 

Yearly  business  ...... 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Grover,  Grocer,  Unionville. 

Capital  ....... 

Yearly  business  ...... 

W.  H.  Boone,  Restaurant  and  Grocery,  Cotton 
Ave. 

Capital  ....... 

Yearly  business  ...... 

D.  E.  Jenkins,  Grocer,  Popular  St. 

Capital  ....... 

Yearly  business  ...... 

M.  Hubbard,  Grocer,  Madison  St. 

Capital  ....... 

Yearly  business  ...... 

George  Allen,  Grocer,  College  and  Jones  Sts. 

Capital  ....... 

Yearly  business  ...... 

W.  A.  Shields  &  Co.,  Harness  and  Trunk  Mak- 
ers, Cotton  Ave. 
Capital  ....... 

Yearly  business  ...... 


MR.  A.  S.  BEASLEY,  OF  MACON,  GA. 
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R.  L.  Thurman,  Butcher. 

Capital      .......  $700.00 

Yearly  business  .                .        .        .        .  5,000.00 

C.  fi.  Jackson,  Mattress  Maker,  New  St. 

Capital      .        .        ...        .        .        .  200.00 

Yearly  bnsiness  ......  800.00 

W.  G.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Bar,  Cotton  Ave. 

Capital       .......  5,000.00 

Yearly  business  ......  8,000.00 

Henry  Hammond,  Bar,  4th  St. 

Capital      .        .        .        .        .        .        .  5,000.00 

Yearly  business  ......  9,000.00 

C.  R.  Sanford,  Merchant  Tailor,  Cotton  Ave. 

Capital      .        .        .        .        .        .        .  500.00 

Yearly  business  ......  2,000.00 

L.  A.  Jones,  Merchant  Tailor,  Cotton  Ave. 

Capital      .......  250.00 

Ye  aily  business  .        .....  1,000.00 

J.  R.  Webb,  Bar  and  Groceries,  Cotton  Ave. 

Capital      .......  2,500.00 

Yearly  business  ......  5,000.00 

J.  D.  Wilder,  Grocer,  Cotton  Ave. 

Capital      .......  500.00 

Yearly  business  ......  1,500.00 

L.  K.  Wilder,  Bar  and  Groceries,  Cotton  Ave. 

Capital              .        .        .        .        .        .  2,500.00 

Yearly  business  ......  4,000.00 

W.  H.  Home,  Grocer,  Munroe  St. 

Capital      .......  250.00 

Yearly  business  ......  850.00 

Meharry  Dental  Parlors,  W.  E.  Braswell,  Proprietor,  Cot- 
ton Ave.    Handsomely  equipped  dental  parlors. 

Macon  boasts  also  of  eight  colored  doctors,  namely:  Drs.  E. 

E.  Green,  C.  McCarthy,  J.  T.  Shefton,  A.  L.  Faulkner,  J.  C. 

Atkinson,  R.  Carey,  J.  A.  Moore  and  J.  L.  Carwin. 


W.  O,  Emory, 
A.  S.  Beasley, 


Delegates* 
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THE  RICHMOND  BENEFICIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

The  Richmond  Beneficial  Insurance  Company,  Richmond, 
Va.,  is  the  leading  company  of  its  kind  among  colored  people  in 
America.  It  was  organized  in  July,  1894,  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $5,000.00.  The  company  had  only  $200.00  with 
which  to  begin  their  business.  Six  years'  work  has  proven  what 
can  be  done  by  strict  adherence  to  business  principles,  economy 
and  integrity.  They  pay  sick  and  death  claims.  The  work  is 
conducted  by  agents,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  local  managers,  a 
cashier,  general  inspector,  general  secretary  and  manager,  and 
a  president,  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  managers. 

Attorneys  Giles  B.  Jackson  and  Harry  Smith  have  been  re- 
tained as  counsel  for  the  company.  This  company  gives  employ- 
ment to  180  persons  daily,  taking  all  their  time.  They  have 
branch  offices  throughout  Virginia,  and  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  are  looking  forward  to  opening  up  new  work  in  all  the 
states. 

They  now  have  over  40,000  policyholders.  There  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  their  business.  In  six  years  they  have 
paid  out: 

For  sickness,  26,564  claims  $72,639.15 

For  death,  953  claims   14,099.19 

$86,738.34 

They  own  property  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,  a  part  of  which 
is  a  beautiful  farm  four  and  one-half  miles  from  Richmond, 
which  they  propose  to  cultivate  on  a  high  order  as  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  race. 

The  president  is  Rev.  W.  F.  Graham,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  one  of 
the  leading  Baptist  churches  of  Richmond.  He  believes  that  the 
condition  of  his  race  demands  the  attention  of  the  ministry  in 
every  way  promotive  of  their  interest. 

Mr.  John  T.  Taylor  is  the  efficient  manager,  a  young  man  of 
fine  business  qualities. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Carter  is  the  sturdy,  reliable  cashier,  while  Mr.  B.  H. 
Peyton  is  general  inspector. 

W.  F.  Graham,  President. 

Jno.  T.  Taylor,  Scc'y  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 
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REPORT  PRESENTED  BY  T.  H.  THOMAS  FROM 
GALVESTON,  TEXAS. 

Barbers. 


T.  H.  Thomas  ......  $5,500.00 

W.  H.  Love     ......  1,000.00 

W.  R.  Hill   1,000.00 

A.  B.  Trowell  &  Ben  Reed       .        .        .  750.00 

B.  F.  Walker   ......  300.00 

Albert  Piner    ......  300.00 

L.  M.  Thornton       .....  200.00 

E.  Laurence     .        .        .        .        .        .  500.00 

J.  McNiel   500.00 

Wm.  Conoway .        .                .        .        .  750.00 

Renters,  Barbers. 

M.  McKinney  ......  3,000.00 

Amos  Harper  ......  5,000.00 

 Cox   3,000.00 

Mrs.  L.  Parker        .....  1,800.00 

R.  McPherson  ......  2,000.00 

J.  Cuney  .......  4,000.00 

A.  Piner  .        .        .        .        .               .  2,000.00 

J.  H.  Wilkins   3,000.00 

Artist. 

L.  Harper        ......  300.00 

Restaurant. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Ballew  .  .  .  .  300.00 
Painters. 

Geo.  Terry       ......  1,500.00 

Geo.  Ash         ......  1,500.00 

Bicycles   500.00 
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Saloon  and  Show  House  Keeper. 


Wm.  Lane       ......  $3,000.00 

Andrew  Thomas       .....  2,500.00 

H.  Clay   1,500.00 

Blacksmithing. 

Geo.  Smith      ......  500.00 

Newspaper  Men. 

W.  H.  Nobles,  Jr.            .        .        .       .  300.00 

Bearden  &  Shelton  .....  500.00 

Grocers. 

L.  G.  Robinson        .....  4,000.00 

Residence  and  Other  Property  .       .       .  1,800.00 

Wood  Dealers. 

R.  Carter         ......  500.00 

Josh  Jones       ......  1,000.00 

S.  Fieffer         ......  400.00 

T.  H.  Williams       .        .        .       .        .  500.00 

Huckster. 

B.  Martin       ......  500.00 

Contractors. 

Wm.  Wallis     ......  10,000.00 

R.Jones  .......  15,000.00 

A.  Perkins       ......  500.00 

C.  A.  Lewis     ......  1,500.00 

P.  Mathews     ......  1,500.00 

N.  Moore        ......  800.00 

A.  York  .    2,000.00 
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Mexia,  Limestone  County,  Texas,  August  20,  1900. 
Hon.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Roslindale,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  and  Friend:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
telegram  and  letter  of  the  15th  inst.  inviting  me  to  address  the 
National  Negro  Business  League  to  convene  in  Boston 
August  23. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  courtesy,  and  regret  that  the  demands  of 
my  business  prevent  me  from  being  present.  The  cotton  season, 
which,  in  the  South,  means  the  busy  season,  has  opened,  and  of 
all  seasons  in  the  year  during  which  a  man's  business  demands 
his  personal  attention,  this  is  the  most  important. 

I  desire  to  say,  however,  that  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  league  and  confidently  expect  much 
good  to  result  to  our  race  from  its  deliberations. 

Having  been  born  in  Georgia,  and  having  spent  all  my  life  in 
the  South,  I  regret  that  I  cannot  have  the  chance  to  meet  my 
people  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  say  to  them  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  South  offers  to  the  colored  race  better  advan- 
tages than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  We  are  a  laboring 
people,  our  progress  from  slavery  has  been  slow,  and  we  have  not 
as  a  race  yet  reached  the  point  where  we  can  go  into  the  manu- 
facturing sections  and  compete  with  skilled  labor.  The  industries 
of  the  South  are  more  nearly  within  our  reach,  the  climate  suits 
us,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  white  element  are  our  friends. 
Though  paying  a  very  small  per  cent  of  taxes,  our  children  re- 
ceive equal  school  advantages  with  others  and  the  public  school 
fund,  state  and  county,  is  apportioned  to  the  white  and  colored 
children  alike. 

I  have  been  in  the  grocery  business  for  twelve  years  in  a  town 
where  the  whites  are  largely  in  the  majority ;  my  business  has 
been  successful.  I  have  never  been  hindered  nor  persecuted  nor 
boycotted.  When  I  have  needed  financial  assistance,  I  have 
gone  to  my  white  friends,  and  they  have  always  aided  me.  All 
I  am  expected  to  do  is  to  conduct  myself  as  a  respectable  gentle- 
man and  a  law  abiding  citizen,  and  these  requirements  are  just 
and  proper. 

The  wholesale  houses  and  jobbers  do  not  stop  to  ask  a  custom- 
er's color ;  the  question  is,  is  he  honest,  will  he  pay  his  debts ; 
and  this  is  the  rule  the  world  over.  White  capital  could  combine 
and  run  a  Negro  out  of  business ;  incendiaries  could  burn  his 
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houses  and  murder  him  and  his  family ;  but  during  a  long  life 
here  I  have  never  heard  of  a  respectable  Negro  being  thus 
treated. 

I  recognize  the  race  problem  as  being  the  most  important  one 
of  the  age  to  us,  and  appreciate  your  efforts  towards  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  it.  I  hope  that  every  colored  man  in  the  country  will 
realize  that  our  improvement  and  progress  must  come  from  our 
own  effort.  History  fails  to  show  where  one  race  has  ever  ele- 
vated another  entirely  dissimilar ;  each  race  must  work  out  its 
own  salvation ;  reformation  and  elevation  must  begin  at  our  own 
firesides  and  be  developed  by  our  own  people. 

I  believe  that  there  are  two  things  that  will  tend  more  to  bene- 
fit our  condition,  and  especially  our  business  interests  (and  I 
speak  as  a  business  man),  than  almost  anything,  and  I  beg  to 
suggest  them: 

First,  That  the  common  people  of  our  race  must  be  taught  in 
the  pulpits  and  schoolrooms  that  as  a  people  they  can  never  rise 
above  the  standard  of  their  morals,  and  that  they  must  seek  to 
elevate  these  standards. 

Second,  That  our  people  must  strive  to  purchase  and  pay  for 
their  own  homes  and  quit  being  tenants  and  hirelings,  and  drift- 
ing from  pillar  to  post  without  any  place  on  earth  to  call  "home." 

The  progressive,  respected  colored  people  of  my  section  are 
those  who  try  to  practise  and  teach  these  remedies. 

With  every  assurance  of  my  personal  regard  and  esteem,  I  beg 
to  remain,  in  due  respect, 

Most  truly  yours, 

H.  J.  McDonald, 
P.  O.  Box  117. 

(Dictated.) 
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COMMENTS  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 


NEGROES  IN  BUSINESS. 

HAPPY  SURPRISES  AT  THE  PARKER  MEMORIAL. 

[Boston  Transcript,  August  25,  1900.] 

New  Orleans,  New  York  and  Akron  on  the  one  hand;  the 
Negro  Business  Convention  on  the  other!  It  is  a  round-about 
logic — but  nevertheless  a  good  one — that  answers  race  antipathy 
with  commercial  success.  Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis  got  close  to  the  root 
of  things  when  he  told  that  convention  that  the  Negro  problem 
was  at  bottom  a  mercantile  problem ;  that  the  business  world 
knows  nothing  of  color;  that  human  selfishness,  the  desire  of 
every  man  to  get  all  that  he  can  with  the  least  effort  or  money, 
would  eventually  banish  prejudice.  The  almighty  dollar  is  thor- 
oughly color  blind.  Money  commands  respect.  Rare  is  the 
merchant  or  manufacturer  who  will  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"But  what  hope  has  the  Negro  to  succeed  in  business?"  said 
Mr.  Lewis.  "If  you  can  make  a  better  article  than  anybody  else, 
and  sell  it  cheaper  than  anybody  else,  you  can  command  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Produce  something  that  somebody  else  wants, 
whether  it  be  a  shoe  string  or  a  savings  bank,  and  the  purchaser 
or  patron  will  not  trouble  himself  to  ask  who  the  seller  is.  This 
same  great  economic  law  runs  through  every  line  of  industry, 
whether  it  be  farming,  manufacturing,  mercantile  or  professional 
pursuits.  Recognize  this  fundamental  law  of  trade ;  add  to  it  tact, 
good  manners,  a  resolute  will,  a  tireless  capacity  for  hard  work, 
and  you  will  succeed  in  business.  I  have  found  in  my  own  expe- 
rience of  thirty  years  in  business  that  success  and  its  conditions 
lie  all  around  us,  regardless  of  race  or  color.  I  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  any  man  with  the  proper  stuff  in  him  to  make  a  suc- 
cess in  business  wherever  he  may  be.   The  best  and  only  capital 
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necessary  to  begin  with  is  simply  honesty,  industry  and  common 
sense."   This  is  good  reasoning. 

It  is  also  both  practical  and  practicable.  Results  prove  it. 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his  travels  through  widely  sepa- 
rated regions  of  the  United  States  found  so  many  Negroes  en- 
gaged in  profitable  commercial  pursuits  that  he  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  put  the  Negro  business  men  on  terms  of  mutual 
acquaintanceship  and  mutual  helpfulness.  Then,  with  that  rare 
insight  which  characterizes  the  man's  really  indisputable  genius, 
he  conceived  a  big  convention,  where  the  Negro  business  world 
should  take  to  itself  a  voice  that  must  at  once  impress  the  white 
man  and  encourage  the  black  man.  The  plan  worked  as  per 
specifications.  Newspapers  saw  space  in  it — space,  and  timeli- 
ness and  vital  human  interest,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  the 
sensational.  The  business  Negro  is  therefore  getting  the  public 
notice  he  so  genuinely  deserves.    It  will  do  us  all  good. 

For  one,  it  did  me  good.  I  confess,  I  went  to  the  Parker 
Memorial  with  ill-stifled  chuckles  of  expectant  amusement.  My 
chuckles  ceased  as  I  entered ;  for  there  was  something  impressive 
in  the  splendid  show  of  bunting,  something  impressive,  too,  in 
the  gravity  of  the  colored  audience,  and  something  wonderfully 
earnest  about  the  big  banner  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  That  ban- 
ner made  plain,  blunt  use  of  the  word  Negro.  So  did  the  speak- 
ers. Racial  pride  is  beginning  to  assert  itself.  These  men  have 
little  to  say  of  the  "colored"  people  or  of  the  "Afro-Americans." 
They  are  outgrowing  all  that  sort  of  affectation.  They  do, 
however,  insist  that  the  word  Negro  shall  be  written  with  a  capi- 
tal N.  And  why  should  they  not?  We  capitalize  the  Indian,  the 
Chinaman,  the  Filipino;  shame  to  withhold  so  small  an  honor 
from  the  Negro! 

Another  confession.  I  looked  for  the  tall  silk  hat  and  the  flashy 
suit  of  clothes.  They  were  there ;  but  not  among  the  delegates. 
The  silly,  uneducated,  shiftless  Negro  puts  his  pay  on  his  back ; 
the  business  Negro  puts  his  pay  in  the  bank.  Here  were  men 
who  had  penetrated  the  real  secret  of  success,  men  who  under- 
stood that  the  only  sure  basis  of  progress  is  economic,  men  who 
would  sacrifice  to-day's  indulgence  for  to-morrow's  independ- 
ence, men  who  cared  so  much  for  social  and  educational  ad- 
vancement that  they  had  come  to  despise  the  puerile  strut  and 
brag  of  the  Negro  dandy. 
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Their  faces  surprised  me  as  much  as  their  clothes.  There  is  a 
certain  contemptible  type  of  Caucasian  who  affects  an  equally 
contemptible  inability  to  tell  one  Negro  from  another.  At  the 
Negro  convention  he  would  have  had  no  excuse  for  such  down- 
right stupidity.  No  white  audience  ever  showed  a  more  interest- 
ing variety  of  feature  and  countenance ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  I 
thought  I  could  class  those  men  by  types — the  cake-walk  Negro, 
the  old-Confederate-colonel  Negro,  and  the  well-to-do-merchant 
Negro.  The  cake-walk  Negro — round-faced,  shavey-headed, 
black  as  a  coal  scuttle,  clad  in  rainbow-tinted  cheap  finery — came 
from  Pleasant  Street.  No  seat  on  the  platform  for  him!  The  old- 
Confederate-colonel  Negro — gray  mustache  and  imperial,  gold- 
bowed  spectacles  and  sombre  dress — this  was  the  man  from  the 
South.  The  well-to-do-merchant  Negro  hailed  from  nowhere  in 
particular,  and,  save  for  his  color,  was  in  no  striking  respect  very 
different  from  white  men  of  a  similar  rank  in  the  world  of  trade. 
Sometimes  the  color  was  puzzling.  A  gentleman  from  Dixie  was 
as  white  as  I  am.  A  handsome  fellow  he  was,  with  a  firm,  stocky 
figure  and  beautifully  chiselled  features.  Readers  of  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Chesnutt's  current  series  in  the  Transcript  would  view  that 
colored  Southener  with  a  keen  ethnological  interest.  Which 
reminds  me.  A  year  or  so  ago  I  took  lunch  in  Cleveland  with 
Mr.  Chesnutt  himself.  That  was  before  his  books  had  called 
world-wide  attention  to  his  color.  I  had  read  his  stories  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  I  said:  "Tell  me,  Mr.  Chesnutt,  how  did  you  ever 
come  to  know  the  Northern  darky  so  well?"  Mr.  Chesnutt 
replied  that  he  had  had  "rather  unusual  opportunities  for  observ- 
ing the  Northern  darky  at  close  range."  Six  months  later  I 
learned  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  lunching  with  a  cultured 
"Negro,"  and  that  Mr.  Chesnutt  had  been  bubbling  with  merri- 
ment ever  since.  I  did  not  suspect  it  at  the  time.  The  business 
convention  abounded  in  just  such  unrecognizable  Negroes. 
Under  the  yellow  glare  of  the  evening  lights  it  was  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  tell  who  was  white  and  who  was  "colored."  In 
fact  I  began  to  wonder  whether  I  was  white  mvself. 

The  ear  was  as  often  deceived  as  the  eye.  Had  I  been  blind,  I 
should  have  said  the  speakers  were  white  Southerners.  With 
hardly  an  exception  their  grammar  was  perfect,  and  their  pro- 
nunciation excellent.  I  had  expected  some  marvellous  Negro 
Malapropisms.    I  heard  none.    I  came  with  the  writer's  usual 
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hunger  for  "color,"  but  nothing  could  have  been  more  hopelessly 
devoid  of  color  than  the  colored  congress.  Those  black  men  had 
even  to  a  considerable  degree  the  common  Caucasian  foibles ; 
uniformly,  when  told  they  had  only  five  minutes  left,  they  con- 
sumed four  minutes  at  least  in  explaining  how  sorry  they  were 
that  there  remained  but  five  minutes ;  uniformly  they  wasted 
precious  time  in  introducing  their  speeches  with  irrelevant 
stories ;  uniformly  they  put  themselves  at  altogether  unneces- 
sary pains  to  explain  that  Boston  was  the  greatest  city  in  North 
America  or  anywhere  else. 

It  pleased  me  to  see  how  brave  the  Negro  could  be  and  how 
patient.  I  waited  for  outbreaks  of  protest  against  white  op- 
pression and  especially  against  recent  white  cruelty.  I  heard 
none.  No  one  "cried  baby."  The  spirit  of  the  whole  occasion 
was  distinctly  hopeful.  Regarding  material  advancement  as  the 
basis  of  every  other  sort  of  progress,  the  convention  listened 
eagerly  to  every  account  of  Negroes,  once  poor,  who  had  now 
built  houses,  bought  land,  opened  places  of  independent  business, 
and  established  solid  bank  accounts.  Repeatedly  it  was  pointed 
out  that  men  born  slaves  had  actually  become  rich ;  also  that  the 
total  material  progress  of  the  Negro  race  had  been  accomplished 
in  only  thirty-five  years — a  happy  augury  for  the  future!  Such 
utterances  called  out  tumultuous  cheers,  mingled  with  the  shrill 
''rebel  yell"  of  the  Southerners.  Yet  there  was  scarcely  any 
tendency  to  indulge  in  racial  self-laudation.  More  than  once  the 
speakers  insisted  that  the  commercial  superiority  of  the  white 
man  must  be  frankly  recognized  and  that  the  Negro  must  learn 
to  copy  the  white  man's  methods.  In  general,  the  convention 
deprecated  the  Negro's  desire  to  flatter  the  Negro.  "Far  from 
that,  let  us  look  the  conditions  honestly  and  courageously  in  the 
face.  Let  us  say  the  things  that  will  help  our  people,  whether 
those  things  are  pleasant  or  otherwise."  To  be  sure,  a  good 
many  of  those  beneficial  deliverances  were  sheer  platitudes,  but 
the  Negro  race  is  in  need  of  platitudes.  It  is  fortunately  devel- 
oping a  relish  for  platitudes.  It  has  reached  that  stage  of  moral 
and  intellectual  evolution  where  it  has  come  to  realize  the  vital 
importance  of  plain,  homespun,  brown-colored  truths.  It  is 
laying  the  basis  for  its  social  philosophy  by  making  sure  of  its 
axioms. 

Supposably,  an  enormous  fund  of  emotional  dynamics  was 
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walled  in  and  roofed  over  at  the  Negro  convention.  Nevertheless 
the  convention  left  the  impression  of  a  deliberative  council  seri- 
ously at  work.  Somebody  says  the  best  test  of  the  earnestness 
and  intelligence  of  an  audience  is  to  see  how  the  audience  acts 
when  a  little  interruption  occurs.  The  convention  was  put  to  that 
test.  In  the  midst  of  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  stirring  ad- 
dress the  fire  company,  stationed  just  across  the  way,  responded 
to  an  alarm.  There  was  pandemonium  in  the  street  below,  but 
not  an  eye  left  the  speaker.  Just  once  the  convention  lost  com- 
plete control  of  itself.  A  tall,  slender  youth  had  spoken  some 
moments  in  a  vein  so  modest  that  the  Chairman  interrupted. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "the  speaker  hasn't  much  to  say  for  him- 
self, so  I'm  going  to  put  in  a  word  of  my  own.  I  can't  help  it. 
That  man,  gentlemen — that  man  there  was  in  the  front  of  the 
charge  at  San  Juan!"  At  that  the  air  seemed  suddenly  to  be 
composed  of  equal  active  parts  of  handkerchiefs,  hats  and  hilari- 
ous cheers.  The  slender  youth  bowed  acknowledgments,  and 
said  his  speech  ought  to  take  a  military  turn,  but  that  he  hesi- 
tated to  say  the  thing  he  had  in  mind.  "It  was  not  a  pleasant 
thing." 

"Say  it  out!"  yelled  twenty  voices. 

So  he  said  it  out.  He  was  disappointed  in  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. Roosevelt,  said  he,  had  slandered  the  Negro  soldier ;  and 
there  was  really  no  braver  soldier  in  the  world.  The  Negro  never 
flinched,  never  retreated.  "Why,  gentlemen,  way  back  in  the  old 
days  there  was  a  Negro  in  the  fight,  when  the  white  people 
wanted  to  be  free.  And  as  for  what  Colonel  Roosevelt  says  about 
Negro  soldiers  being  dependent  on  white  officers,  I'll  tell  you  the 
truth.  There  wasn't  an  officer  in  control  on  San  juan  Hill — or 
rather,  every  Negro  private  was  a  Negro  captain!" 

Then  I  knew  what  Stephen  Crane  meant  by  "red  yells."  But 
this,  as  I  say,  was  an  isolated  instance  of  rampant  emotionalism. 
The  uproar  was  not  repeated.  And  think  what  the  orderly,  de- 
corous, well  dressed,  educated  assemblage  represents!  Think  of 
the  change  brought  by  thirty-five  years  of  Negro  progress — 
slaves,  freedmen,  laborers,  capitalists,  reformers,  leaders  of  a 
struggling  race,  and  all  in  scarce  more  than  a  generation  of  time! 
Think  of  the  millions  who  are  still  coming  up,  the  millions  who 
have  in  them  the  possibilities  of  success,  the  millions  whom  he 
must  judge  by  the  standards  of  the  business  convention  and  not 
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by  the  standards  of  the  criminal  court!  The  convention,  now  that 
it  has  come  and  gone,  leaves  a  memory  of  heroic  hopefulness  and 
patience,  not  unmingled  with  pathos.  It  was  significant  and  al- 
togther  appropriate  that  a  Negro  singer  (on  Thursday  evening) 
should  have  sung  the  Recessional"  with  its  double  refrain, 
"Lord  God  of  hosts,  be  with  us  yet!" 

Henry  J.  Barrymore. 


COLORED  BUSINESS  MEN. 
[Boston  Globe,  August  22,  jpoo.] 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Negro  Business  League  in  this 
city,  which  is  to  take  place  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  is  a  matter 
of  large  significance,  and  is  especially  opportune  at  a  time  when 
an  effort  would  seem  to  be  being  made  in  some  quarters  to  re- 
vive the  old  prejudice  against  the  black  race.  It  will  be  attended 
by  both  men  and  women  of  affairs  among  the  colored  people  and 
patronized  by  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Boston. 

There  is  one  fixed  fact  in  American  social  life  which  never  fails 
to  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  tabooed  races.  A  dollar  is  a 
dollar.  Armed  with  that  weapon  of  strength  and  cowards  easily 
become  flatterers.  A  dollar  means  too  cents,  whether  in  the 
hands  of  the  blackest  or  yellowest  of  men  or  men  of  immaculately 
white  skin.  The  American  dollar  has  no  color  lines,,  arid  the  race 
which  shows  the  ability  to  acquire  it  is  bound  to  be  respected,  or 
if  not  respected  at  least  feared  in  due  time.  The  speakers  at  the 
convention  of  the  National  League  will  show  conclusively  that 
the  Negro  has  the  money-making  faculty  and  some  of  the  evi- 
dences will  be  present  in  the  persons  of  men  holding  offices  of 
great  responsibility  in  the  commercial,  financial  and  industrial 
world. 

This  is  largely  a  wealth-worshipping  nation.  Perhaps  most 
other  nations  may  be  similarly  characterized,  also,  but  though  we 
may  not  excel  all  other  peoples  in  love  of  money,  at  least  we  have 
that  reputation  abroad.  But  if  Americans  worship  wealth  it 
works,  at  any  rate,  to  the  steady  advantage  of  the  colored  races 
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so  long  as  we  give  them  equal  opportunities  for  its  acquisition. 
Whatever  prejudice  may  have  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  colored 
race  in  the  South,  it  has  not  hindered  the  sober  and  industrious 
Negro  from  acquirng  in  some  cases  great  wealth,  nor  has  wealth 
ever  lacked  protection  in  this  country,  by  whomsoever  acquired. 

In  this  view  of  wealth  it  is  a  great  leveller,  in  spite  of  its  many 
abuses.  It  is  open  to  all.  If  Vanderbilt  had  the  blackest  skin  in 
America  he  would  be  no  less  a  power  in  this  country  than  he  is 
to-day.  The  power  of  money  defies  all  class  distinctions,  and 
though  it  cannot  overcome  social  prejudices  entirely  it  can  make 
most  men  afraid  to  air  these  prejudices  publicly.  What  would 
have  become  of  the  Jews,  persecuted  for  fifteen  centuries,  had  it 
not  proved  impossible  to  choke  them  off  from  the  world's  great 
fountains  of  wealth  ? 

Most  slaves  in  the  world's  history  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  liberty  by  showing  the  money-getting  ability  during  their 
captivity.  The  fact  that  not  a  few  of  the  Russian  serfs  had  be- 
come millionaires  while  yet  in  the  bonds  was  one  of  the  potent 
causes  which  led  to  their  final  emancipation.  Many  of  the  South- 
ern Negroes  in  buying  their  freedom  showed  a  financial  ability 
which  augured  well  for  the  progress  of  the  race  when  once  free 
to  roam  the  varied  fields  of  trade  and  commerce.  This  week's 
convention  in  Boston  is  sufficient  evidence  on  that  point. 

But  it  would  hardly  be  a  compliment  to  the  Negro  to  argue 
that  nature  had  adapted  him  to  be  merely  a  money-making  ma- 
chine. Said  a  famous  New  England  merchant  prince  once: 
"The  lowest  faculty  that  the  Almighty  ever  endowed  a  man  with 
is  the  mere  ability  to  buy  for  three  cents  and  sell  for  three  and 
a  quarter."  There  is  something  beyond  the  mere  money-getting 
faculty  that  ennobles  a  race.  But  that  the  Negro  is  deficient  in 
the  money-making  instinct  is  not  true.  If  he  is  often  improvi- 
dent, so  are  other  races.  In  fact,  most  of  the  deficiences 
charged  to  a  race  that  has  once  been  enslaved  are  chargeable  to 
the  oppressor. 

We  wish  the  National  Negro  Business  League  great  success 
in  Boston.  There  will  be  colored  bankers,  merchants,  miners 
and  directors  of  large  business  interests  present.  Given  a  fair 
chance  and  no  favor  in  this  country,  and  the  Negro  will  know 
how  to  look  out  for  himself.  There  are  no  color  lines  drawn  on 
an  American  dollar.    The  race  for  fortune  has  few  handicaps. 
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Education  is  all  the  while  doing"  its  work,  as  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  will  be  here  to  show.  As  the  richest  man  in  old 
Rome  was  a  colored  man,  who  knows  but  that  the  richest  man  in 
America  may  yet  be  a  Negro?  Far  stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened. 


NEGRO  BUSINESS  MEN. 
[Worcester  Post,  August  24,  /poo.] 

"The  greatest  nigger  in  the  United  States,"  shouted  a  black 
man  yesterday,  about  Booker  T.  Washington,  at  the  Business 
Men's  League  meeting  in  Parker  Memorial  Hall,  Boston.  The 
meeting  continues  until  to-night,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  national 
importance.  Washington  got  up  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  interest  of  the  Negroes  in  business  affairs.  The 
response  was  gratifying.  Negroes  came  from  most  of  the  North- 
ern States  and  most  of  the  Gulf  States.  The  Negro  population 
is  well  represented.  The  convention  has  called  out  some  remark- 
able men.  They  must  be  credited  with  what  they  have  clone  on 
the  capital  they  had  to  start  with.  A  man  who  was  born  a  slave 
and  has  had  nothing  but  that  mean  start  in  life  cannot  be  held  to 
accountability  for  the  use  or  misuse  of  talents  like  the  son  of  a 
millionaire,  who  has  the  riches  and  opportunities  of  the  world  at 
his  feet. 

Now,  this  Negro  convention  has  developed  some  very  im- 
portant points.  Tn  the  first  place,  the  Negro  can  run  a  convention 
in  good  shape,  just  as  well  as  a  white  man.  The  Negroes  are 
catching  up  the  points  of  parliamentary  law.  They  know 
how  to  conduct  business.  They  know  how  to  behave  them- 
selves. Thev  imitate  the  white  people  very  closely,  if  they 
have  no  opportunity  to  originate.  They  show  a  genius  for  or- 
ganization, and  in  these  times  that  is  the  first  requisite  for  suc- 
cess. They  have  gained  more  by  percentage  than  any  of  the 
white  races  in  the  last  thirty-five  years.  They  have  made  about 
all  of  their  progress  since  the  war.  How  much  has  been  done 
proportionally  by  the  whites,  or  by  any  other  part  of  those  who 
compose  our  nation?  That  is  the  pertinent  question.  Judged 
by  that  standard,  the  black  man  lias  done  the  best  of  us  all. 
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THE  COLORED  BUSINESS  MEN'S  CONVENTION. 

[Boston  Herald,  August  24,  1900.] 

The  national  convention  of  colored  business  men  began  its 
sessions  in  this  city  yesterday  in  a  businesslike  and  hopeful 
manner.  This  is  not  a  political  gathering.  It  is  not  a  race 
gathering  in  the  sense  of  one  met  to  air  sentimental  griev- 
ances that  spring  from  race  oppositions.  President  Booker 
Washington  is  the  most  effective  advocate  of  the  idea  of 
such  a  congress,  and  he  can  be  depended  upon  to  keep  it  true 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  instituted.  The  keynote  of  the 
meeting  is  sounded  in  his  eminently  reasonable  and  practical 
address.  President  Washington  believes  that  the  security 
and  progress  of  the  colored  people  in  this  land  depend  upon 
their  development  of  a  moral  worth  commanding  respect  and 
an  industrial  capacity  that  will  make  them  both  useful  and  in- 
dependent. He  apprehends  that  these  qualities  cannot  be  be- 
stowed as  a  gift  of  benevolence,  but  must  be  acquired  by  indi- 
vidual energy  and  struggle.  "As  I  have  noted,"  he  says,  "the 
condition  of  our  people  in  nearly  every  part  of  our  country,  I 
have  always  been  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  almost  without 
exception,  whether  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  wherever  I 
have  seen  a  black  man  who  was  succeeding  in  his  business,  who 
was  a  taxpayer,  and  who  possessed  intelligence  and  high  charac- 
ter, that  individual  was  treated  with  the  highest  respect  by  the 
members  of  the  white  race.  In  proportion  as  we  can  multiply 
those  examples,  North  and  South,  will  our  problem  be  solved." 
This  is  the  great  lesson  that  the  members  of  the  colored  race 
have  to  learn.  It  will  aid  in  extending  this  knowledge  for  those 
colored  business  men  who  have  attained  a  measurable  degree  of 
success  in  life  to  meet  for  mutual  encouragement  and  helpfulness. 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES. 

This  list  of  delegates  (while  not  complete)  comprises  those 
who  attended  the  convention  or  sent  representatives.* 

H.  A.  Prentice,  of  J.  S.  Prentice  &  Son,  Merchandise  and  Med- 
icine, Aldrich,  Ala. 

W.  L.  Balay,  Industrial  Union,  Dallas,  Texas. 

J.  M.  Chisholm,  Merchant  Tailor,  Eufaula,  Ala. 

Z.  W.  Mitchell,  Publisher,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

J.  Milton  Walden,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Messrs.  Thompson  &  Shepherd,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

James  E.  Garner,  Manhattan  House,  Cleaning  &  Renovating  Bu- 
reau, New  York,  N.  Y, 

W.  F.  Burrell,  U.  O.  T.  R.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Clarence  F.  Holmes,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Tohn  H.  Wills,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  B.  Nail,  of  Nail  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Jackson,  West  Savannah,  Ga. 

C.  L.  Sessoms,  Rocky  Mt.,  N.  C. 

R.  B.  Russell,  Proprietor  Raleigh  Blade,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Samuel  Diggs,  Junk  Dealer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

L.  W.  Mathews,  Alamo  Sanitary  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

P.  Edward  Perry,  Savannah,  Ga. 

T.  H.  Short,  Hampton,  Va. 

H.  H.  Bates,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Miss  Mattie  L.  Nunn,  Nunnsville,  Texas. 

D.  J.  Mitchell,  International  Order  of  Twelve,  Franklin,  Tenn. 
J.  J.  Thomas,  Pres.  A.  C.  L.  Coal  &  Feed  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
W.  H.  Matthews,  Contractor,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

John  Covington,  Grocer,  Houston,  Texas. 
Joseph  Burks,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
S.  Burford  Innis,  Normal,  Ala. 

John  Merrick,  of  John  Merrick  &  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C. 


*  These  names  were  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton.—  Publisher. 
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S.  L.  Whitehead,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 
James  M.  Byers,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
K.  M.  Ivey,  Glenville,  Ala. 
Wesley  Creyton,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
P.  Mcintosh,  Okalona,  Miss. 
W.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  Baltimore,  Md. 
E.  A.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
H.  A.  Tandy,  Lexington,  Ky. 
E.  W.  Neal,  Navasota,  Texas. 
M.  E.  Williams,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Tom  Golden,  Savannah,  Ga. 

George  O.  Marshall  (Farm,  Store  and  Gin),  Sunny  Side,  Texas. 
Ernest  L.  Harris,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Anthony  Overton,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Secretary  Colored  Men's 

Business  League  of  K.  C,  Kan.,  and  K.  C,  Mo. 
James  H.  Hayes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  W.  Robinson,  Fish,  Oysters,  etc.,  Palatka,  Fla. 
James  H.  Dabney,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Spiller,  Hampton,  Va. 

C.  H.  Frazier,  Merchant,  Dry  Goods  and  Groceries,  Sanford,  Fla. 

D.  H.  Jones,  Merchant,  Sanford,  Fla. 

Fred  D.  Gleed,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  WTyandotte  Co.,  Kansas  City* 
Mo. 

B.  G.  Gobson,  Grocer,  La  Grange,  Ga. 

E.  W.  Marshall,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Alonzo  Herndon,  Barber,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
S.  H.  Hart,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

J.  E.  Henderson,  Jeweller,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A.   C.   Porter,   Assistant   Business   Manager  Evangelist,  St. 

Petersburg,  Fla. 
Andrew  Brown,  Sandersville,  Ga. 

James  C.  Thomas,  Undertaker  and  Embalmer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cornelia  Mincy,  Bronson,  Ala. 

H.  A.  Newsom,  Fresh  Meats  and  Merchandise,  Eatonton,  Ga. 
W.  B.  Lawson,  Electrical  Supplies  and  Electrician,  Austin,  Tex. 
j.  H.  Darden,  Freedman's  Mercantile  Association,  Hogansville. 
Ga. 

L.  Alexander,  Ocala,  Fla. 

C.  W.  Gillam,  Okalona,  Miss. 

James  &  Allen  Drug  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
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Jo  E.  Johnson,  Muscogee,  I.  T. 

N.  R.  Harper,  Representative  of  State  Industrial  Association  of 

Kentucky,  Louisville,  Ky. 
W.  M.  Cromartie  &  Co.,  Barber,  Moultrie,  Ga. 
S.  G.  Dent,  St.  Simons  Mills,  Ga. 

George  Giles  &  Co.,  Sea  Island  Cotton  and  Moss  Manufacturers, 

General  Commission  Merchants,  Ocala,  Fla. 
A.  D.  Price,  Richmond,  Va. 
J.  E.  Banks,  Marshalville,  Ga. 

A.  D.  Webb,  Macon,  Ga. 

B.  L.  Jordan,  Manager  Reformer's  Mercantile  and  Industrial 

Association,  Richmond,  Va. 
W.  A.  Conway,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
George  H.  Hall,  Merchant,  Prairie  Station,  Miss. 
Hilley  Powell,  Summit,  Miss. 

James  Hill,  President  Men's  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Reuben  S.  Smith,  Attorney,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  S.  Rush,  Groceries,  Cigars  and  Tobacco,  West  Point,  Miss. 

Isaac  Curtis,  Pres.  Louisville  Col.  Fair  Ass'n,  Louisville,  Ky. 

William  Nelson,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

S.  J.  Chesnott,  Corsicana,  Tex. 

J.  H.  Morgan,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Brady,  The  Travellers'  Home  Hotel,  Palatka,  Fla. 

W.  H.  Anderson,  Bookstore,  Richmond,  Va. 

Louis  K.  Sinton,  Albany,  Ga. 

J  H.  Darden,  Jr.,  Hogansville,  Ga. 

William  H.  Cling,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

H.  A.  Rucker,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Groves,  Real  Estate  Dealer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Louis  Steward,  Decatur,  111. 

O.  H.  Ivey,  Adamsville,  Ala. 

Paul  S.  Davis,  Pawnbroker,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Brown  Holden,  Barber,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

J.  L.  Thomas,  Bakery,  Restaurant  and  Candy  Kitchen,  Union 

-   Springs,  Ala. 
J.  B.  Warren,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
William  H.  Spencer,  Columbus,  Ga. 
George  B.  Green,  Instalment  House,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Joseph  D.  D.  Rivers,  Proprietor  Colored  Statesman,  Denver,  Col. 
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Freeman  &  Sons,  Grocers,  Druggists  and  Feed  Dealers,  Or- 
chard Knob,  Highland  Park,  Tenn. 
Dr.  D.  P.  Reid,  Dentist,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  G.  J.  Starnes,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Matthew  Hart,  Merchant,  Americus,  Ga. 
A.  McGorgain,  Moultrie,  Ga. 

Jenkins  &  McWilliams,  Merchants,  Elkmont,  Ala. 

Willis  Murphy  &  Son,  per  William  O.  Murphy,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  B.  Montgomery,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

France  &  Co.,  Wood  and  Coal  Dealers,  Danville,  Va. 

L.  A.  Jones,  Tailor,  Macon,  Ga. 

G.  P.  T.  White,  Editor  of  the  Rock  Hill  Messenger,  Notary  Pub- 
lic, Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

C.  H.  Fearn,  Southern  Stove,  Hollow  Ware  and  Foundry  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
A.  S.  Beasley,  Representative  from  Central  City  Drug  Store, 

Macon,  Ga. 
George  W.  Lewis,  Lawyer,  Richmond,  Va. 
James   E.   Shepherd,   Real   Estate   Loans   and  Investments, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
L.  C.  Griffin,  Belleview,  Marion  County,  Fla. 
John  W.  Jones,  Manager  Atlanta  Employment  Agency,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 

William  L.  Mosley,  Private  Secretary  to  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Grocery  Store,  S.  W.  Georgia,  Editor  of  Re- 
publican Leader,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Emanuel  Jackson,  Funeral  Goods,  Chicago,  111. 

Henry  F.  Claggett,  Grocer,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Jesse  Jones,  Grocer,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Dart,  President  Charleston  N.  and  I.  Institute, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Love,  Physician  and  Surgeon,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
L.  Peakes,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Moore,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Professor  WT.  G.  Pearson,  Durham,  N.  C. 

D.  B.  Allen,  Restaurant,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Robert  Gray,  Inventor,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Allen  C.  Parks,  Merchant,  Athens,  Tenn. 

Powhatan  Bagwell,  St.  Augustine  Pres.  Church,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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Charles  Banks,  Banks  &  Co.,  Supervisor  of  Census,  Clarksdale, 
Miss. 

G.  Grant  Williams,  Barber,  Hartford,  Conn. 

H.  G.  Bell,  Merchant,  Brookhaven,  Miss. 

F.  B.  Barron,  The  Barron  Drug  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Morris  E.  Richardson,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Holbrook  &  Cunningham,  Undertakers,  Danville,  Va. 

Mrs.  A.  Thornton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Elbert  &  Stevens,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Charles  F.  Dunn,  The  Dime  Bank,  Kingston,  N.  C. 

L.  J.  Thomas,  Bakery  and  Restaurant,  Union  Springs,  Ala. 

T.  H.  Thomas,  Barber,  Galveston,  Texas. 

George  W.  Franklin,  Undertaker,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Rev.  J.  W.  White,  Albany,  Ga. 

W.  O.  Emery  and  A.  S.  Beasley,  Macon,  Ga. 

Mme.  Beale,  W.  Newton,  Mass. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Dungee,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

W.  F.  Crockett,  Attorney,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

A  C.  Porter,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Rev.  John  A.  Williams,  Rector  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Robinson,  Lexington,  Ky. 

J.  R.  Gleed,  Land  Broker,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Andy  Watkins,  Undertaker,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Ida  White  Duncan,  Hairdresser,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

J.  B.  Fitzgerald,  Fitzgerald  Drug  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

C.  W.  &  M.  West,  Groceries  and  Country  Produce,  Danville,  Va. 

Watts  &  Lewis,  Contractors  and  Builders,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Professor  W.  A.  Johnson,  Bangor,  Me. 

T.  P.  Mahammit,  Editor  of  the  Enterprise,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mme.  M.  C.  Turner,  Proprietor  of  the  Great  French  System 

Southern  Hair  and  Complexion  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Dr.  Peter  W.  Ray,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  T.  Morrow,  President  W.  Park  Merchandise  Co.,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J. 

C.  W.  Patterson,  Manufacturer  of  Cigars,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Mary  L.  Harris,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Reynolds,  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La. 

C.  B.  Clay,  Tailor,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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William  H.  Love,  Galveston,  Tex. 

F.  G.   Stedman,   Patent   Milk   Pails   and  other  Specialties, 

E.  Hampton,  Conn. 
J.  F.  Fowlkes,  of  Fowlkes  &  Co.,  Merchants,  Evington,  Va. 
Martin  Ferguson,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
I.  A.  Ross,  of  Ross  &  Austin,  Grocers,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Joseph  A.  Pinckney,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Graves,  Graves  Hair  Dressing,  Manicure  and  Chirop- 
ody Parlors,  Council  Bluff,  Iowa. 
J.  J.  Nashburn,  Manufacturer  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  Houston,  Tex. 
L.  S.  Appleby,  Merchant,  Shibley,  Ark. 
T.  B.  Kelly,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Lewis  G.  Watts,  Grocer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
M.  Connor  &  Co.,  Gin  Repairers,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
A.  J.  Simmons,  Sandersville,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Jones,  Manningham,  Ala. 

G.  M.  Howell,  Tailor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Charles  K.  Brown,  Merchant,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Theron  B.  Watkins,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Crutchfield,  Dressmaker,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Thomas  H.  Hillard,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  G.  Carter,  Tailor,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

John  G.  Munroe,  Grocer,  Greenville,  Miss. 

A.  J.  Thorn,  Morgan  City,  La. 

A.  J.  Delbridge,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  H.  Johnson,  Baynesville,  Va. 

Harrison  Welch,  Shoemaker,  Denton,  Tex. 

Stafford  W.  Harrison,  Houston,  Tex. 

Joseph  Churchill,  Uniontown,  Ky. 

J.  H.  Thorpe,  Merchant,,  Kittrell,' N.  C. 

Alonzo  Currington,  Plumber,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  A.  Anderson,  Merchant,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

E.  W.  Harper,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

D.  H.  Jones,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  J.  Wood,  Merchant,  Benton,  Ala.  • 

Rufus  H.  Herron,  Camphill,  Ala. 

Allen  Hayes,  Sistrunk,  Ala. 

Wesley  Johnson,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

T.  W.  Wilkins,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

G.  W.  Hawkins,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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H.  A.  Jones,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
William  McClain,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
V.  Withers,  Mobile,  Ala. 
R.  L.  Jones,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  M.  Winston,  President  Afro-American  League,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Albany,  Ga. 
Alfred  H.  Pitts,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  A.  Cobbs,  Keystone,  W.  Va. 
W.  C.  Coleman,  Tioga,  Pa. 
J.  H.  Babcock,  Sandersville,  Ga. 
N.  S.  Epps,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
A.  L.  Felton,  Grocer,  Montezuma,  Ga. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Dodd,  Dressmaker,  Covington,  Ky. 
Eugene  A.  Minns,  Manufacturer  of  Cigars,  Tampa,  Fla. 
William  Finch,  Tailor,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
W.  Clarence  Houseton,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Jack  Felton,  Society  Hill,  Ala. 

W.  A.  Greenlee,  Rep.  Emma  Brick  Works,  Emma,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Susie  Miller,  Chiropodist  and  Manicuring,  Detroit,  Mich. 

George  W.  Henderson,  Troy,  Ala. 

James  T.  Bradford,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  T.  Henderson,  Grocer,  Mansfield,  La. 

Rev.  H.  II.  Brown,  Wagoner,  I.  T. 

H.  A.  Ellis,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

M.  F.  Barrett  &  Co.,  Danville,  Va. 

Rums  P.  France,  Wood,  Coal  and  Restaurateur,  Danville,  Va. 
L.  R.  G.  Jones  Co.,  Restaurant  and  Confectionery,  Danville,  Va. 
J.  A.  Braswell,  Macon,  Ga. 

Henry  J.  Green,  Insurance  Agent,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Eulia  Black,  Americus,  Ga. 

G.  T.  Wood,  Merchant,  Urbanna,  Va. 
Levi  W.  Whitehead,  Eastman,  Ga. 

Richard  Neely,  Proprietor  Morris  Hotel  Barber  Shop,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
S.  H.  Smothers,  Brazoria,  Tex. 

H.  O'Neal  &  Co.,  Constractors  and  Landscape  Gardeners,  At- 

lanta, Ga. 

L,  H.  Williams,  Grocer,  Marshall,  Tex. 
A.  J.  Watkins,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
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J.  Leon  Jones  &  Co.,  Real  Estate  and  Loan  Brokers,  Houston, 
Tex. 

A.  Hall,  Topeka,  Kan. 

R.  C.  Malloy,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Walter  Howard,  Upholstering  and  Mattress  Making,  South 

Orange,  N.  J. 
Benjamin  R.  Boulding,  Norfolk,  Va. 
H.  M.  Knox,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Thomas  Donaldson,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Berry  O.  Kelly,  Merchant,  Method,  N.  C. 
W.  Mack  Morris,  Americus,  Ga. 
Robertson  Bros.,  Laundry,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
W.  M.  Coshburn  &  Co.,  Human  Hair  Goods,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Isaiah  T.  Montgomery,  Mound  Bayou,  Miss. 
R.  D.  Cornish,  Merchant,  Douglass,  Ga. 
H.  B.  Bright,  Albany,  Ga. 
Andrew  Cawthorn,  Selma,  Ala. 
James  Baker,  Grocer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

S.  O.  Battle,  Secretary  Business  League,  Holandville,  Miss. 
G.  W.  Wilson,  Marvsville,  Cal. 
J,  W.  H.  Bell,  Henderson,  Ky. 
W.  H.  Thompson,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Gaskin  &  Johnson,  The  Acme,  Cleaning,  Dyeing  and  Repairing, 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Charles  M.  Harris  &  Co.,  Undertakers,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Davenport,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
G.  W.  Washington,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Richardson,  Hardware,  Blacksmithing,  Hamner,  Ala. 
James  T.  Peterson,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Filmore  Smith,  Publisher  of  Industrial  Watchman,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Isaac  M.  Tucker,  Hardware,  Augusta,  Me. 

Perdue  Bros.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Zack  Penn,  Aberfoil,  Ala. 

C.  H.  Hunter,  Belle  Sumpter,  Ala. 

Charles  C.  Mahigault,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

James  Preston,  Contractor  and  Builder,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

J.  A.  Dodson,  Druggist,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Robert  N.  Moore,  Darien,  Ga. 

Banberry  Boyce,  Merchant,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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L.  A.  Anderson  and  William  Ballard,  Local  League,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Doc  Martin,  Merchant,  Martin,  Tex. 
P.  H.  Hall,  Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Shoes,  Boxley,  Ga. 
E.  P.  Simmons,  Hollandale,  Miss. 
Albert  Woods,  Farmer,  Eufaula,  Ala. 
C.  H.  Miller,  Round  Lake,  Miss. 
Samuel  Coleman,  Rosedale,  Miss. 
Felix  B.  Pye,  Baltimore,  Md. 
S.  R.  Scottron,  Onyx  Dealer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
J.  Alexander  Chile,  Attorney  at  Law,  Notary  Public,  and  Real 

Estate  Dealer,  Lexington,  Ky. 
J.  E.  Burks,  Carpenter,  Marshallville,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Tabitha  L.  Anderson,  Seamstress,  *  Finchville,  Shelby 
County,  Ky. 

L.  Susie  Jeter  (little  girl  15  years  of  age),  Agent  for  a  Number 
of  Papers,  Soap  Co.,  Silverware  Co.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Edward  Hunter,  Proprietor  Ion  Plantation,  Merchandise  and 
Plantation  Supplies,  Kellogs  Landing,  La. 

J.  W.  Fridia,  M.  D.,  Proprietor  Diamond  Pharmacy,  Waco,  Tex. 

William  Corstolow,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jack  Thomas,  Farmer,  Missap,  Ala. 

M.  M.  Jones.  Manager,  The  Henry  Turner  Provision  Co.,  Gro- 
cery and  Market. 

C.  Hughes,  Grenada  Hand  Laundry,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  J.  Golden,  Editor  and  Business  Manager  The  Weekly  Negro 
World,  Cary,  Miss. 

R.  R.  Church,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Rev.  C.  H.  King,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Henry  Thomas,  Nixburg,  Ala. 

Isaac  H.  Smith,  Loan  and  Discounting  House,  Newbern,  N.  C. 

A.  C.  Bradford,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

H.  F.  Formby,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

J.  W.  Moore,  Grocer,  Paducah,  Ky. 

J.  K.  Shepherd,  Everett,  Ga. 

Samuel  M.  Seville,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

R.  T.  Palmer,  Merchant  Tailor,  Columbia,  N.  C. 

Magnus  L.  Robinson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Robert  B.  Robinson,  President  John  Hay  N.  and  I.  School, 
Alexandria,  Va 
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Rev.  W.  F.  Graham,  President  the  Richmond  Beneficial  In- 
surance Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Hardrick  Bros.,  Grocers,  Springfield,  Mo. 

H.  C.  Harris,  Tonsorial  Parlor,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Miles  V.  Lynch,  Publishing  House,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

I.  H.  Anderson,  Grocer,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Rev.  Bullock,  Manager  C.  M.  E.  Publishing  House,  Jackson, 
Tenn. 

F.  W.  PulJen,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  Colored  Men's  Busi- 
ness League,  Grocer,  Enfield,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Alberta  Moore  Smith,  President  C.  W.  B.  Club,  Chicago, 
111. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Phillips,  Publishing  House,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

A.  H.  Cabell,  Grocer,  Henderson,  Ky. 

IT.  J.  McDonald,  Grocer,  Mexia,  Tex. 

IT .  T.  Risher,  Baker  and  Grocer,  Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  C.  Cain,  Esq.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Payne,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

C.  H.  Smiley,  Caterer,  Chicago,  111. 

Professor  T.  P,  Smith,  Smith's  Business  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
William  Usher,  Merchant,  Altair,  Tex. 

W.  R.  Pettifor'd,  Penny  Savings  Bank  Building,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

J.  J.  Bolin,  Tinsmith,  Savannah,  Ga. 
E.  Seabrook,  Grocer,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Henry  Davis,  Savannah,  Ga. 

H.  II.  Thiveault,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

I.  H.  Atkins,  Rep.  Metropolitan  Cooperative  Association,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 

W.  L.  Taylor,  President  Grand  Fountain  U.  O.  of  T.  R.,  Rich- 
mond, Ya. 

George  E.  Jones,  Manager,  Cook  &  Jones,  Undertakers  and 

Druggists,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Wilson  &  McClendon,  Wine  and  Cigar  Dealers,  Helena,  Ark. 
Isaac  H.  Hunter,  Notary  Public  of  New  York  and  Com.  of  Deeds 

of  N.  J.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
James  N.  Vandervall,  Carpet  Cleaning,  Remaking  Mattresses, 

etc.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Alexander  Miles,  Chicago,  111. 
Caesar  A.  A.  Taylor,  The  Forum,  Houston,  Tex. 
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A.  W.  Williams  and  Thomas  L.  Mann,  Real  Estate,  Rentals, 

Loans,  Investments ;  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Agent, 

Hampton,  Va. 
F.  D.  Lee,  Attorney-at-Law,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Capitol  Savings  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Represented.) 
George  H.  Tones,  The  Brunswick  Saloon  and  Cafe,  Savannah, 

Ga. 

James  W.  Carter,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

T.  W.  Walker,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Representing  Birmingham 
Grate  Coal  Mining  Co.,  The  Union  Central  Indemnity 
Association,  the  Walker  &  Hill  Brick  Co. 

John  Brown,  Brown  Broom  Manufacturing  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

D.  J.  Cunningham,  Representing  Business  Men's  Association 

of  Pensacola,  Manager  Excelsior  Grain  and  Grocery  Co., 

Pensacola,  Fla. 
Daniel  Lucas,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
H.  C.  Simms,  Tailor,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

P.  B.  Austin,  Manager  Muscogee  Grocery  Co.,  Muscogee,  I.  T. 
Thomas  Screen,  Macon,  Ga. 

M.  M.  Lewey,  Representing  Business  Men's  Association  of 

Pensacola,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
T.  W.  Jones,  Express  &  Furniture  Trans.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  P.  Booze,  General  Merchandise,  Clarkesdale,  Miss. 
Dr.  W\  E.  Shaw,  Opelika  Drug  Co.,  Opelika,  Ala. 

William  Wallace,  Contractor  and  Transfer  Line,  N.  Galveston, 
Tex. 

Rev.  G.  L.  P.  Taliaferro,  Christian  Banner  Publishing  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
J.  Y.  Harris,  Richmond,  Va. 

John  E.  Reid,  Represents  Mechanics  and  Business  Men  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Lloyd  G.  Wheeler,  Tailor,  Chicago,  111. 
Dr.  L.  L.  Burwell,  Physician  and  Druggist,  Selma,  Ala. 
Professor  R.  B.  Hudson,  Teacher  and  Coal  Dealer,  Selma,  Ala. 
Richard  Furguson,  Commission  Merchant,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Washington,  Florist,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
T.  J.  Bush,  Cafe,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  L.  Reed,  Tobacconist,  Boston,  Mass. 
Spencer  Riley,  Barber,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
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John  H.  Lewis,  Merchant  Tailor,  Boston,  Mass. 
Smith  Bros.,  Caterers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Virgil  Richardson,  Gents'  Furnishing  Goods,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Basil  F.  Hutchins,  Undertaker,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Mark  R.  DeMortie,  Tailor,  Boston,  Mass. 

E.  Richardson,  Newsdealer,  Boston,  Mass. 
L.  F.  Baldwin,  Real  Estate,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
R.  Roles,  Undertaker,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

F.  Howell,  Shoemaker,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  R.  Hamm,  Bookseller  and  Stationer,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  Gaston  Hill,  Tailor,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  D.  Beckford,  Photographer,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  R.  Bonner,  Wood  and  Coal  Dealer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gilbert  C.  Harris,  Wig  Maker,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  Winningham,  Grocer,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Casneau,  Dressmaker,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Warren,  Grocer,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dennis  Merriman,  Grocer,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Walden  Banks,  Undertaker,  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  Walker,  Barber,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Colored  Bmevtcan. 


A  National  Negro  Newspaper* 


It  gives  all  the  news. 

It  tells  what  the  negro  is  doing. 

It  reflects  the  highest  thoughts  and  the  best  achievements. 

It  belongs  to  no  clique  or  faction,  but  represents  the  whole 
people. 

It  is  not  a  party  organ,  but  stands  for  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

It  is  not  a  patent  back,  but  its  columns  teem  with  spicy,  original 
matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $2.00  PER  YEAR. 
$IA0  FOR  SIX  MONTHS. 
60c.  FOR  THREE  MONTHS. 
TERMS,  INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  NEWS  DEALERS. 


Address  : 

THE  COLORED  AMERICAN, 

E.  E.  COOPER,  Manager, 
Washington,       -       -       D.  C. 
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